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SIMPLE citizen, 

who is withal a 

fisher of musca- 

longe and pickerel 

and whose habit 

is to pass a vaca- 

tion all too brief 

~, among the Thou- 

4 sand Islands, took 

skiff one evening 

» at Clayton, with 

> intent to spend the 

- ' night on Grind- 
stone Island and rise as early as the bass 
and the flies beloved of bass at Eel Bay. 
Rounding the southerly end of Grindstone 
some time after dusk, he dropped his oars as- 
tonished. There was no moon, the sky was 
dark and the shore darker, but over the still- 
ness of Eel Bay moved a mysterious body of 
soft and brilliant lights. It was like a long 
irregular dragon winding slowly above a mir- 
ror. Here and there were luminous crests as if 
on higher points of its wavy back. Darker parts 
alternated with spots of great splendor which 
appeared to stream forth a phosphorescent 
glow like the rings of fire-flies, red, yellow, and 
green. The water repeated all the curves as 
if a comrade of the glistening worm swam 
lovingly, always the same way, just below 
the surface. The onlooker knew and in his 
quiet way loved Eel Bay for a lonesome but 
most attractive piece of water several miles 
broad, more like a lake than a part of a great 
stream, and was aware that no dwellings de- 
filed its shores. Hardly by telescope could 
Gananoqué, the sleepy little Canadian town to 
the north-east, see a portion of it, though it was 
commanded by those who cared to climb the 
cupola of a barrack-like hotel at Thousand 
Island Park. Had he come, he asked himself, 
on the gambols of those two mighty dragons 
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of the waters whose sport among the waves 
afford the Japanese unending subjects forivory- 
work or for bronze, for carved stone and em- 
broidery ? Was he about to prove the Jack- 
in-luck who catches the Soul-Crystal as the 
two tide-dragons cast it from mouth to mouth, 
thus winning power over all monsters, demons, 
and good genii of the sea? Or were these the 
Puckwudjies afloat on strips of bark, with fire- 
flies for lamps, the tails of squirrels for sails, 
and loons’ feet for paddles ? Meantime the 
glowing head of the upper dragon, a mass of 
colors, is nearing him, and he hears a low rush- 
ing noise as of little oars, a sound of subdued 
voices, and—there! surely a call? Then a 
bugle rings clear and sweet. The head stops 
before the lonely grove near Squaw Point, 
where answering lights shine among the trees. 
Body and tail begin to wrap together, feld on 
fold, until a broad space of the bay is flecked 
with light. All becomes quiet; the rushing 
noise is gone ; only a dull report like the strik- 
ing of wood on wood is heard. Then voices 
start a song. They are masculine; the song 
is well known. It is the odd rolling chant of 
the devil-may-care and yet prudent sailor who 
refuses to part with his money until a stronger 
passion overwhelms his avarice. The secret is 
out, the enchantment gone. Fairylike though 
it is, the scene is intensely human. Our star- 
tled cit, who has been hugging himself with 
the prospect of the lonely pleasures of the 
fisherman, and has allowed his Fifth Avenue 
imagination to revel in the supernatural, has 
stumbled on a popular encampment. The 
shore is dimly white ; the smooth bay alive with 
boats. Those lights are Chinese lanterns fes- 
tooned from the slender spars of canoes; the 
voices those of canoemen, offering to the ladies 
who grace the tents at Squaw Point a sere- 
nade ; the gleaming dragon that now unrolls 
again its slow length, and with the delicate 
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swish of the paddles and low laughter steers 
away to the camps on the northern shore of 
the island, is the main body of amateur boat- 
men who have come to the fifth meet of the 
American Canoe Association. 

The scene, however, is such as to more than 
repay the crustiest for the loss of a favorite 
fishing-ground. Save for the absence of her 
buildings, dimly felt behind the background 
of the night, Venice in her bewitching festivals 
of illuminated boats hardly surpasses the ef- 
fect of a hundred or more canoes, thickly hung 
with paper lanterns and boat-lights, moving 
mysteriously between dark water and dark sky. 
There is something peculiarly fascinating in 
the modern decked canoe. It is a miniature 
yacht, compact, finished, ready for smooth 
weather or rough, portable by one man and 
yet able to stand, when rightly managed, very 
severe gales. At night, in a calm like this, it 
moves with the ease and silence of the birch- 
bark, leaving on the water scarcely a ripple. 
Its decks and minion masts offer places for 
lanterns ; its occupant seems to belong to it 
as a part of the craft itself. The gondola of 
Venice is clumsy in comparison, and must 
always lack the charm of the miniature ship, 
at once freighted and navigated by its owner. 
The nearest approach to the scene on Eel Bay 


would be a Venetian night-festival limited to 
several hundred of the small and slender san- 
dolos used for races. These, well set with 
lights, would resemble very nearly the magic 
night-effect, as the moon rose from a bank of 
clouds and brought into relief on a dark shore 
the white tents of Camp Grindstone. 

The following day, what a change! In the 
land-locked bay, with its pine-crowned islets, 
broad vanishing outlets, and narrow curious 
passage through what seems the center of an 
island, lies a cluster of canoes about the flag- 
ship—a little sloop-rigged sailboat carrying 
the weighty presence of the commodore, the 
vice-commodore, and the rear-commodore of 
the Association. What is this ever oncoming 
line of dark spots broken by glittering high 
lights ? and beyond, the other line with larger 
gleams of sunlight? The first is the advanced 
skirmish-line of canoeists, who use no sails, 
relying on the single-bladed paddle. The sec- 
ond consists of the double-blades. As the two 
ranks approach the reviewing officers, the 
first rests and allows the second to shoot 
through to the front, and on coming abreast 
of the flag-ship the single-paddlers dash for- 
ward in turn. Then the two lines turn by the 
left flank, follow each other in single file, and, 
locking paddles, huddle into one compact mass 
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OUR VENETIAN NIGHT-FESTIVAL. 


opposite the reviewing group. Now glance 
down the bay. Was there ever a finer sight 
at a meet of the New York Yacht Club ? These 
little boats coming up under full sail are the 
size of large toys ; yet they have a “ value”— 
if another painter's term be acceptable and 
duly stretched — which larger craft often lack. 
The variety of the sails is charming, and as the 
whole fleet, now strung out because certain 
clippers have out-sailed the rest, passes before 
the commodore, the sight has a wonderful 
microscopic grandeur, as of scenes viewed 
through the large end of an opera-glass. A 
hundred canoes side by side will not take up 
all the deck of a White Star steamer; but seen 
under sail all by themselves, a hundred canoes 
vie in effectiveness with a hundred of any other 


craft that floats. A eabinet painting, if you 
will, but not a petty scene. 

Canoeing, be it remarked, is a very new 
sport in its present phase of clubs and regattas. 
The Association had its origin when Mr. 
Alden of “The Times” founded the New 
York club, and began the endless series of 
modifications of the Vauti/us canoe by evolv- 
ing the Shadow from that model. So long as 
cruising remains the attraction of the majority, 
and paddling and sailing races are merely fea- 
tures of the meets, or confined to a handful of 
enthusiasts in each local club, canoeing will 
stay what it has peculiarly been—the game 
for gentlefolk. It is preéminent among water 
sports for the amount of pleasure it gives in 
return for the trouble taken. It is voted slow 
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by ardent youths who like to blister their 
hands and run three miles hard before break- 
fast for several weeks, in order to perform once 
before admiring crowds; but it encourages 
self-helpfulness and individuality. It is cal- 
culated to give one more occasion to “ fool 
round in a boat” than any other watery sport. 
It is an excellent school for the yachtsman, 
and in future it is likely to hold out as no 
other against the gangrene of professionalism. 
Professionals can make no money at these 
regattas, not even in the paddling races. 
Rough fellows, and those who do not under- 
stand the simple joys of outdoor life, are not 
likely to spend their leisure exploring the 
head-waters of the Wallkill on the track of Mr. 
John Burroughs and his dory, or to be moved 
to poetical emotion with the thought that they 
are the first white men to break the charmed 
loneliness of some Canadian lake! Safe from 
such undesirable members, how large is yet 
the range of individuality to which canoeing 
utters its soothing appeal! The worried busi- 
ness man, the lawyer, clergyman, and jour- 
nalist find just the right amount of physical 
exercise in the cruising canoe. It is gentle 
exercise and cumulative. While in winter the 
city offers the gymnasium, the boxing-floor, 
or the fencers’ club to the townsman, at any 
one of which an hour’s work each day is 
enough to keep his muscles supple, his skin 
wholesome, his lungs in good order, in the 
summer-time there is nothing like a canoe 
voyage for amassing a large store of health 
for the whole of the year. And that store 
is of the true life-giving quality, for it is 
drawn from the open air. But these are com- 
monplaces. Is it needful to recall the sharper, 
more eventful pleasures of the canoeist, his 
risks and delightful half-dangers, when Messrs. 
Macgregorand Baden- Powell have so recently 
told their tales of prowess and of derring-do 
with the paddle ? when Messrs. Alden * and 
Stevenson t have amused and edified the pub- 
lic with their humorous and instructive book- 
lets? And as to the intricacies of hull and 
rigging, or rules for matches, or advice as to 
articles for the cruiser, is there not “ The Canoe- 
ist,” a special organ of the Association, not to 
mention “ Forest and Stream,” autocrat on all 
things relating to sports by flood and field ? t 

Yet, while on the general subject of exer- 
cise, is it not odd that although we sit at the 
feet of the ancient Greeks ina thousand ways, 
envy their physical development as it appears 
in their statuary, and puzzle over their supe- 
riority in modeling the human figure, we do 
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not esteem athletics as they? Therefore are 
we probably as far as ever from equaling 
them in art. Sleight-of-hand such as we see 
in base-ball, endurance like the fine play in 
cricket, cultivate special faculties to the neg- 
lect of other things much more important to 
the rounded gymnast admired in Greece. 
Professionals spring up in every branch of 
athletics, and soon destroy all enjoyment for 
ordinary players. Even in lawn-tennis young 
women of the best parentage are allowed to 
become specialists, and perform in public like 
professionals. Canoeing has this in its favor: 
It is an “all-round” exercise, developing 
none of the faculties too much, and securing 
good health without the danger of excess 
through competition. Betting men and the 
sporting reporters avoid canoe meets ; there is 
no “ life” at them,— which means that canoe- 
ing is not yet vulgarized by a straining for 
the lead on the part of ambitious members; 
that the Association gets on all the better 
without the public or the press; that the en- 
joyment of canoeing lies in itself, not in the 
excitement of bets or the clamors of a gaping 
crowd. Yet the tendency has appeared in 
canoeing, as it always will. Starting a few 
years ago with canoes adapted more for pad- 
dling than sailing, the spirit of sport has al- 
ready effected changes. The fleet may be 
split into sailing-cracks, cruisers, paddling 
cruisers, and Peterboros, lumping in the lat- 
ter name all undecked canoes, birchbark or 
otherwise. In the “crack” sailors we see the 
tendency toward professionalism. But the 
tendency is good if kept in bounds, for it sets 
wits to work on improvements in rigs and 
hulls. Messrs. Vaux and Whitlock of the 
New York, Gibson of the Albany, Dickerson 
of the Springfield, and Jones of the Hartford 
club are among the foremost sailors, and 
have perfected their canoes in various ways. 
But to effectually stop the too great move- 
ment toward racing, a movement which in 
time would be fatal to the Association and the 
general cause of canoeing, there has been an 
agreement to give prizes, not for special races 
won, but for a high average of races. Thus, 
the winner of three minor races, for instance, 
takes the prize from the man who is far away 
the first in the sailing-match only. This is a 
distinct blow to the ambitious canoeist who is 
disposed to neglect paddling for sailing, or 
the opposite, and make either a paddling or 
sailing machine of his canoe instead of a 
cruiser. The “all-round” man is thus the 
hero at the meet. 


New York: Harpers, 1878. 


+“ An Inland Voyage.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. Am. Ed. Boston: Roberts, 1883. 
t“Canoe Handling.” By C. Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). New York: “ Forest and Stream” Publishing Com- 


pany, 1885. 
for April, 1881. 


See also “ Running the Rapids of the Upper Hudson,” by Charles Farnham, in this magazine 
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To fix the type or class to which a given 
canoe shall be assigned is now a task for a 
jury of canoe-builders and veterans. For 
being once bit by the gentle mania of canoe- 
ing, each man must have a boat of his own 
designing. If he has added a new rope to 
the reef of the mainsail, snipped an inch off 
the rudder, or put a cleat in some new place, 
he claims the right of a patentee, and be- 
comes infected with all the horrible conceit 
and loss of finer perceptions of the truth 
which belongs to the inventor’s mind. For 
the outsider to express opinions at a meet of 
the Canoe Association is about as safe as to 
venture criticisms on horses at a race-course 
crowded with the gentry of the turf. You 
may wander (like the giant specter of Phee- 
bus Apollo among the galleys of the Greeks 
at Troy) from the canoes of the Deserontos 
to them of Brockville, scan in turn, among 
the pretty craft from Hartford, Springfield, 
Rochester, Albany, Buffalo, and Cincinnati, 
the various lines of stem, deck, keel, and 
stern, of garboard streak and floor, pass in 
review the fleet of the New York club and 
their fellow-townsmen the Knickerbockers ; 
and you will find no two builds exactly alike. 
And yet a vast majority now seem alike to the 
uneducated eye, being decked canoes of al- 
most the same length, fitted with mainsail and 
“ dandy ” (this is a sail), with center-board and 
rudder worked with tiller outside and steer- 
ing foot-yoke within. The proud veteran of 
four long summers casts but one fresh-water 
nautical eye on a canoe, and glibly informs 
you whether it is a Rob Roy, now an almost 
extinct type, or a Nautilus, or a Shadow, a 
Peterboro or a Pearl; and if you are not 
wise enough to turn the conversation, he will 
explain to you wherein it differs from the for- 
mal type owing to the inventive genius of its 
owner. So many canoes, so many rigs. The 
Albany men have introduced the jib in addi- 
tion to mainsail and dandy, and the new com- 
plication of little cords repays the trouble 
during regatta week, for it enables the canoe 
to go better to windward and to turn with 
more speed. In a light wind at a turning- 
stake the jib has a marvelous fashion of gain- 
ing several lengths by turning the boat closely 
and sharply around the stake. The popular 
mainsail is now the “ balance lug,” stretched 
by the yard, which is hoisted to the masthead 
and stiffened by sundry strips of wood, or 
battens, which gives it cousinship with the 
sails of Chinese junks. It has almost driven 
out the cruising “lateen” sail. Marvelous 
and delightful are the whims shown in the 
wee sail behind the canoeist, the dandy or 


jigger. Some are like half the wing of a bat or 


a butterfly, rising up from the after-deck like a 


fan, and hardly surpassing in size the fans of 
recent extravaganza in fashion. For cruising, 
the Lord Rosse lateen, that detaches itself 
from the short masts when an upset occurs, 
is still much favored, though it is a difficult 
sail to strike quickly when running before a 
freshening breeze. 

But the humors of a canoe meet are many. 
In the whaling villages old captains of whalers 
stump about, carping and sneering at every- 
body’s ideas of navigation or of rig. At 
Delmonico’s the young gentlemen who own 
yachts, or are owned by yachting friends, dis- 
cuss seamanship with a wisdom altogether ap- 
palling. In the canoe clubs the same kind of 
tarry-breeches talk prevails, only with a flavor 
of knickerbockers and soap, while the size of 
the craft gives a special zest to the familiar 
lingo. One canoeist hoists a mainsail only ; 
unable to carry a dandy, he fixes on the deck 
behind him a rod eighteen inches high, on 
which he hoists a flag the size of a kerchief 
secured in ultra-orthodox fashion by halyards 
of strong cord, which he twines around the 
staff ina pattern. Another covers his foredeck 
with beautiful little nickel-plated cleats, which 
he belays with a bewildering series of fine ropes 
for hoisting, reefing, and downhauling. Sleep- 
ing in the canoe at night has become general, 
and the aspect of the camp by moonlight is 
most original. Between the array of tents and 
the shore, on which vast numbers of empty 
canoes repose in Lilliputian dignity, are rows 
of cruisers standing on even keels, the cock- 
pits covered with sleeping canopies, either 
swung between the masts or held in place by 
upright sticks. Each is a chrysalis, from which 
the image of a full-fledged canoeist will emerge 
when that dread dignitary, the bugler, sends 
his morning notes over the bay. It is often a 
pretty problem what a given canoe may bring 
forth, so alike do they look. Perhaps it will 
be a modest freshman, who will take an unex- 
pected place at the head (or the bottom) of 
the novices’ race; perhaps an old stager, who 
will tell you that he likes Canadian whisky 
because it flavors of smuggling, thereby show- 
ing himself a bold bad fellow who would 
shake hands with a pirate. Speak gently: it 
may contain a full commodore, cr a vice, 
or a rear,—at any rate, a club commodore! 
In this odd Association it is remarkable that 
rank begins with the bugler, continues with 
the secretary, and then drops to the Associa- 
tion commodores. As to clubcommodores and 
captains, they are so ubiquitous that it would 
be thoughtless to risk offense by not using one 
of these titles “for luck,” when addressing a 
casual canoeist, whose stern bearing and air 
of aloofness from the common paddling herd 
betoken in him the genius born to command. 
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THE MORNING 


Sundown is a majestic moment. In a timid 
manner Commodore Nickerson nears the 
haughty bugler, Mr. Delavan, rouses him from 
the abstraction of musical composition, and 
points shyly to the sun. Grasping his bugle, 
the latter takes his stand where no trees or 
tents interfere with the full effect of his notes 
in the distant settlement of Squaw Point, and 
breathes all his soul into the yearning call. 
To hide their emotion canoeists bury their 
heads in blankets, or plunge into the clear 
cool water off the steamboat dock. Sobby, the 
little dog of the Mohicans from Al- 
bany, so named because of the un- 
quenchable gayety of his disposition, 
lucus a non, becomes thoughtful and 
seems about to justify his tearful 
name; Psish, the Hartford cat, 
named after the vice-commodore’s 
canoe, a kitten with a sympathetic 
soul, tries to aid the music with her 
silvery voice; and it is popularly 
understood that at Squaw Point 
ladies are often moved to tears. As 
the call ends, the enormous Ameri- 
can flag at the New York tent and 
that of the Association fall together, 
and all the other banners, British, 
Canadian, American, and interna- 


BUGLE-CALL. 


tional, are expected to followsuit. Asif released 
from the strain of too much sentiment, the 
Hartford kitten, Psish, administers on general 
principles a mauling to Sob, the puppy, and 
the latter, to work off his injured feelings, goes 
to the woqod-pile of the New York club and 
steals firewood. He has been taught by a 
thrifty master to gather in sticks for the fire, 
boat-sponges as well ; nay, towels, bathing-suits, 
flannels, clothes-brushes, cans of fruit, and such 
other trifles lying unguarded in the surround- 
ing tents as in camp are often very welcome to 
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the larder. There are few mornings when he 
fails to earn his breakfast. Sob has even been 
known to steal the old gray beaver hat which 
is worn in the nature of a talisman of success 
by one canoeist famous for a sweet voice (his 
legend being, Vax et preterea multum in par- 
vo), a hat which has been to the fore in many 
well-sailed or well-paddled races. Nay, such 
is his devilish ingenuity, he has been known to 
steal the hat and stow it away in the forecas- 
tle of a canoe, whence it was withdrawn only 
after its ownerhad lost a race by reason ofits ab- 
sence. Sob is generally held capable of assum- 
ing to the face of one of his master’s rivals the 
utmost friendliness, and quietly gnawing a hole 
in that rival’s boat while his back is turned. 
He isa cheery little “ yaller” dog, on whose tail 
a dandy might be ngged, and whose barrel 
assumes the finest lines for a winning center- 
board canoe, double-decked and forereaching. 
Like a good speedy coaster, he is often seen 
“with a bone in his mouth,” and as a pirate 
the cut of his jib is known wherever on North 
American soil is found a member of the 
A. C. A, 
VoL. XXX.—54. 


At the Thousand Islands there is an indig- 
enous boat for fishing and rowing, remarkable 
for the methods by which it is managed under 
sail. Visitors call it a skiff, natives a skift. 
Holding five or six persons easily, it is of 
strong yet light build, and in its lines probably 
the most beautiful rowboat afloat. Birchbark, 
Peterboro, Rob Roy, Shadow, Nautilus, Pear! 
— the hulls of all these must yield in graceful- 
ness to the skiff. It is sailed, with the aid of 
a small center-board, by means of a large sprit- 
sail, the mast being stepped well forward when 
in use. The main peculiarity of the skiff under 
sail is that neither rudder nor oar nor paddle 
is needed to guide it. Some persons help 
themselves to come about on a fresh tack 
with the oars, but this is not at all necessary, 
and is held in great scorn by a good sailor. 
The latter walks unconcernedly up and down 
his boat, pays her off the wind, or brings her 
up close-hauled as if by magic. The secret 
lies in distributing the weight of the sailor 
forward or backward. In order to bring the 
boat into the wind with the needed swift- 
ness, he moves suddenly forward quite to the 
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mast. This buries the bow of the boat, and the 
stern, shaped like the bow, rises up and is 
swung around by the wind. As soon as the 
sail shakes well in the wind, the skiff-man runs 
aft, thus raising the bow, which is helped about 
by the wind, and depressing at the same time 
the stern. All this is without steering-oar or 
rudder, or the help of the oars in the rowlocks. 
It is curious to see how sensitive such a boat 
is to the weight of a man. Running free, he 
sits nearly aft. Should it be necessary to keep 
directly before the wind, he gets as far astern 
as possible ; while to come up into the wind 
the reverse movement is made. First lessons 
in this unique boat deal severely with the shins 
of the novice and with the paint inside the 
boat, but a little practice gives mastery. In 
the skiff it is considered dangerous to make 
the main-sheet fast to the gunwale, because 
the boat is so long, narrow, and shallow that 


AND THE ST. LAWRENCE SKIFF. 


it might be easily caught in one of the squalls 
that come with little warning down from the 
islands. Many will not use the running-block, 
caught to the gunwale with a snap-spring, 
which keeps the sail flat and holds it well. 
The simple rope is preferred, passed through 
a ring on the gunwale and held in the hand 
ready to be loosed at once. The block and 
tackle might be hampered in an emergency 
and the boat turn over. Of course the skiffis 
not the best sailer to windward in the world, 
and a good regatta canoe under full sail can 
generally beat her, especially if the wind be 
light. A race that interested Camp Grindstone 
hugely was a scratch trial between a native 
in a skiff and a canoeist in his canoe. It was 
sailed at twilight in a fair light sailboat breeze. 
So far as any judgment could be made in view 
of the informal nature of the race, the canoe 
had the best of it, though the native was called 
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SQUAW 


a crack sailor and his boat one of unusual 
swiftness. It is fair to say, however, that the 
St. Lawrence man claimed that the wind was 
too light for his craft. Singular and pleasing 
it was to see the two small sails flitting mys- 
teriously through the dusk. The success of the 
canoeist, Mr. L. Q. Jones of Hartford, was 
hailed with great delight by the assembled 
camp. 

It is probable that in extremes of wind the 
cruising canoe will beat the St. Lawrence skiff: 
in light winds, from its larger spread of canvas 
compared to its hull; in storms, from the abil- 
ity of the cande to stand drenching and its 
power of climbing seas. In a storm the skiff, 
though admirably modeled for waves, would 
necessarily ship a good deal of water which 
the decked canoe would shed, while its great 
length would expose it to the danger of nding 
several waves at a time, and having them 
curl in. But it may be considered without a 
rival for its purpose, which is to provide a 
safe and roomy rowboat, easily rowed, and 
having nothing aft to interfere with fishing- 
lines. The principle by which it is sailed 
might be applied to any craft of a whale-boat 


shape with high stem and stern which is suffi- 
ficently light and long to be influenced by the 
wind in the same way. Of course it is not to 
be judged as a sailboat; for it is certain that 
for quick and easy handling there is nothing 
that can compete with a “ cat.” 

Paddling races are to the outsiders more 
interesting than sailing races, although they 
have little of their beauty; the canoes that 
win are always the opén canoes — Peterboros 
or birchbark. The personal equation is 
stronger in paddling races, the struggle more 
definite. One paddler lies in his canoe shov- 
ing against the back-board, and works with 
his arms alone; another, and he is the one 
that is pretty sure to win, sits very high, with 
his feet or knees on the bottom, and leans over 
his paddle, getting the weight of his shoul- 
der into each stroke. Two single-paddlers 
in the same boat against two double-pad- 
dlers make a close race. Here the single-pad- 
dlers need not change to the other side, since 
one keeps the port, the other the starboard 
side, and between them the prow is held fairly 
steady to a straight line. The double-paddlers 
use the two ends of their paddles alternately, 
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in the usual way, both dipping to starboard 
together and thentoport. But the advantage 
is still with the double-bladed paddles. There 
is a strong likeness between the mechanism of 
the Indian (single-bladed) paddle-stroke and 
that of the long oar used by the gondolier 
of Venice. 

The canoe (let us be just, even it we 
are mendacious canoeists in minor matters) 
has rivals and superiors in several ways, 
whether considered as a sailing or a paddling 
craft. But this is true only when the criti- 
cism is partial. For Venice, Amsterdam, Steck- 
holm, for the crowded Thames, and perhaps 
in the future for the Harlem River, the gon- 
dola and its junior the sandolo cannot be 
surpassed. For river and lake fishing, what 
boat equals the St. Lawrence skiff? For hunt- 
ing, a Peterboro is the thing. But for cruising 
in fresh water and salt, especially for the ex- 
ploration of streams full of shallows and 
rapids, what civilized or savage craft can ap- 
proach the canoe? It is quick and obedient 
to the paddle. Sail can be made in a few 
moments and reefed or furled at once. It 
holds bedding, tent, wardrobe, fuel, lights, and 
stores. Its solid hull withstands shocks that 


no other boat will. Its weight—from sixty to 
eighty pounds — permits one man to transfer 
it from river to river or around a rapid. Init 
the expert will take risks no Indian can with his 
birchbark. In rain and high waves it is dry; 
it rides waves from its shortness, and is a good 
sea-boat and often a fair sailer in a blow. It is 
one of the safest boats known when properly 
provided with air-tight chambers fore and aft, 
for then it is a little life-boat. Upset, it can be 
righted at once and paddled while full of water. 

“The crew of each canoe shall consist of one 
man only ” is a rule laid down in a little book 
published yearly by the Association. Nothing 
is said of women; and as a dozen or more ladies 
are honorary members, this omission has much 
significance. For the canoe is not so unsocia- 
ble a craft as it looks. Owing to the need of 
stability for ballast, camping equipage, and 
stores, the ordinary canoe, when the sails are 
not used, is quite capable of shipping a mate 
for a short cruise. There are loose bulkheads 
which can be removed, leaving plenty of room 
for a passenger who will agree to avoid violent 
movements, and may often demand to work 
her passage with a second paddle. There are 
many canoes of this type among the Thousand 
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Islands in which ladies wield a paddle with skill 
and effect. When sailing, however, two per- 
sons make most canoes unstable, and the 
greatest care is needed to avoid upset. In- 
crease the spread of sails, and of course the 
stability is less; racing-rigs much over one 
hundred square feet in size generally capsize 
the canoe in a race where there is much 
wind, unless the sailor is a marvel of quick- 


the Toronto canoes are so built that in right- 
ing they throw out most of the water, while 
practice has taught their owners to vault into 
their canoes as neatly as a naked Huron. 
Messrs. Miller of Peterboro and Johnston of 
Torénto have carried off honors in these jolly 
races, 

A meet like that in 1883 at Stony Lake, 
Canada, and in August, 1884, at the Grind- 








THE HURRY-SCURRY RACE. 


ness. In some races not a boat comes in 
under sail. It is amusing to see the expert, 
as his sail goes over and adheres to the 
water, scramble over on the bottom of his 
canoe, wetting his legs only. Presently he 
detaches the little masts, which float off with 
the sails. Then righting the canoe, he makes 
a hand-spring and lands his body over the 
cockpit. Seating himself, he displaces a cer- 
tain amount of the water in it. Should the 
water be calm, he may bale her out; if not, 
he paddles ashore heavily enough. Spe- 
cial races to develop practice in regaining 
control of the upset canoe are the most pop- 
ular of all, since they afford visitors huge en- 
joyment, and insure much skylarking. At a 
given point each man upsets, “clings to his 
paddle,” as Mr. Stevenson has it in his funny 
epitaph, rights his boat, gets in (if he knows 
how), and paddles on over the line. Some of 


stone Camp, is in itself a pretty scene. Pad- 
dling-canoes, and those under a cloud of 
canvas — or shall we say cambric ?—are ever 
putting off or landing at the rough-and-ready 
ways quickly built of logs and planks. The 
shore iscovered with boats, among which stand 
animated groups of hearty-looking young men 
in knee-breeches and flannels, mending sails, 
rigging “ balance ” or “ settee lugs,” “ sliding 
gunters,” “ dandies,” or “ jiggers,” “shoulder 
of mutton” or “ Lord Rosse lateens,” discuss- 
ing clippers, or making forecasts of the races. 
Now and then an excursion steamer passes 
and salutes the camp, receiving from bugle and 
conch ironical answer. Or the moment is 
meal-time, and while one band seeks the gen- 
eral mess and another journeys to a distant 
farm-house, the thorough-goers start their own 
dinners at fires near their tents. Impromptu 
races between friends are incessant. The Al- 
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THE CHORUS. 


bany club lead in decorative effects, for they 
paint their sails with large totems whereby 
afar off the “ Muscalonge” may be distin- 
guished from the “Siren,” or the “ Snake” from 
the “ Devil.” A member of the Knickerbocker 
club has had the good taste to dye his sails 
Venetian fashion, and pleases the eye very 
much. The review of the fleet is not beauti- 
ful merely ; it is impressive, despite, or perhaps 
because of, the minuteness of the craft. Were 
the boats a little larger, like the St. Lawrence 
skiff, or the Barnegat sneak-box, or the cat- 
boat that men call “skip-jack,” or, on the 
other hand, were they a little smaller, like the 
big model boats in which boys delight, this 
fine effect would be lost. The only way to 
account for the phenomenon is to remem- 
ber that the human body is the norm on 
which everything is measured. The canoe is 
so closely adapted to the size and weight of 
a man, that it is on water what the horse is on 
land. The Esquimau kayak is still more of 
a unit with its occupant, and never fails to 
delight those who venture toward the Pole. 
It would be wrong not to note the kindly 


and even jovial spirit that rules the short sum- 
mer meets. Some of the pleasantest comrades 
hail from provinces of the Dominion. The Asso- 
ciation has between five and six hundred mem- 
bers, by no means confined to Canada, New 
England, and the Middle and Central States. 
Texas is here ; Florida has several representa- 
tives, and so has Kansas. One canoeist comes 
from Washington Territory and another from 
Manitoba, while San Francisco and Halifax, 
at the extremes of the continent, may see the 
little A. C. A. flag. Soon we may expect to 
find recorded an application for admittance 
from the “ Yukon Canoe Club of Alaska ” and 
the “ Coatzacoatl Boating Society ” of Central 
America. Honorary memberships have been 
given only to a few “ epoch-making ” canoe- 
ists, while a few ladies who own and use ¢a- 
noes have been added to the honorary list in 
deference to their sex. Those of the latter who 
honor the meets with their presence are, with 
their male relatives, assigned quarters in another 
camp and enjoined not to visit the main encamp- 
ment till after eight in the morning, when the 
laziest canoeist is expected to have had his dip, 
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made his toilet, and done 
breakfast. Nothing has ever 
occurred to make these hon- 
ored honoraries regret the 
little taste of camp life. Ca- 
noeing is a gentle and har- 
monious occupation, closely 
akin to the genial sport that 
makes Izaak Walton a clas- 
sic, and sure, like it, to en- 
courage the contemplative 
and dispassionate side of 
men and women. Croquet, 
lawn-tennis, base-ball, crick- 
et, lacrosse, rowing races— 
what a harvest of heart- 
burns every summer do not 
these reap! The beauty of 
the canoe is, that if you are 
angry you can paddle off 
and count more than twenty- 
five! At the camp, also, each 
isindependent. The solitary 
man or he who becomes 
easily bored has a fine choice 
of resources. He can go to an 


sland within sight and be as lonel “e: 
island 8 y A Rape SEARCHING FOR A PIRATE 


as he likes; or sail three or four miles es. 
and find the greater loneliness which is 

said to exist in a crowd; for if in a crowd, 
where better than in the motley one at an 
overgrown American hotel? He can cruise, 
or fish, or sail, or paddle alone, or with one 
friend or twenty; or he may easily have 
friends among the pretty little villas scattered 
over the enchanting shores of the larger 
islands. Is he sociable? Then let him join 
the brazen-lunged company of strummers on 
the banjo, and sing in stentorian chorus the 
cook’s song in Aaditant French,—“Al-ouettay, 
genti allouettay, al-ouettay, je te ploomeray !” 
He can talk annexation with the Canadian 
of the old stock, or admire the superiority of 
British rule with the loyalist of later arrival. 
If he is insatiable of the society of ladies and 
must have many of them of a choice variety, 
then let him hie to Squaw Point. 

As night draws on, the moon, as if uncer- 
tain what is the correct currency for an island 
discovered by one nation and claimed by two 
others, turns from a tin dime to a copper cent 
and then to a silver sixpence; camp-fires are 
stirred, and ambitious clubs hang up lanterns 
in the form of their initial, as R. for Roches- 
ter. Banjos, and musical tools of even greater 
deadliness, are now brought out. The “kazoo” 
is admired, and a performer on the Jew’s-harp 
isa second David. Healthy appetites support 
the ditty wailed from the ambush of a comb. 
Temperance is not only courted, but indispen- 
sable ; for while it is hard to get about camp 


by daylight, owing to the 

canoes and their gear, at 

night the clearest head is 

none too clear to avoid a 

fall over the chaste bed- 

chamber of a bugler or the 

tent-ropes of a commodore. One night will 
never be forgot. The doughty Canoe Chief, 
his mind inflamed by the reading of Clark 
Russell’s sea-stories, had expelled from the 
island a bad man who sold rum with ulterior 
intentions of a cut-purse kind. He had threat- 
ened the Canoe Chief’s life, and was known 
to have slipped back to the island in his long, 
low, piratical-looking skiff. Then was there 
an assembling of fearless canoeists, dare-devil 
dicks with a paddle in one hand and # white 
“ cruiskeen,” which is Irish for pistol, in the 
other. There was a solemn patrolling of the 
camp and its neighborhood, until night and 
the baffled jail-bird fled together. 

A notification on the bulletin is enough to 
invite all who wish to come that a camp-fire 
will be held at a certain club headquarters, each 
club taking turns. Every nowand then a great 
general bonfire is on the order of the day; 
then roots and trunks of trees are consumed, 
and the circle closes in as the fierce glare sub- 
sides. One of these (to set some bounds to a 
paper already too long) was more than usually 
complete. Speeches, songs, music from Arca- 
dian instruments, declamations, and yet more 
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songs had their turn. The ring of ladies and 
gentlemen, of youths, boys, and rustics, was 
brilliant with the strong red glow from four 
great roots of trees. Thousands of winged 
creatures from the St. Lawrence fluttered in the 
big half-sphere of light, with the fantastic bon- 
fire asacenter, and among them swooped num- 
berless bats, their fur shining in the glare like 
silver against the soft black of the sky. The 
place was a hill-top, and far below were the 
lights of yachts and excursion steamers at an- 
chor, the glimmering coals in thelong camp by 
the water, and toward the horizon the clusters 
of colored lamps at some big hotel. All was 
jollity and comradeship. The Canadians hard- 
ly felt on alien soil; it took an effort to remem- 
ber that American is a word that is ever used 
in a narrow sense. The line between these 
two great wings of the Association was as im- 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


aginary as the border itself, which, if we must 
believe the map, runs yonder among the lovely 
islands along the deepest channel of the Si. 
Lawrence. After all was over and the e: 
campment asleep, how curiously in contrast 
with the noise of men was the hooting of the 
loon! It is not a laugh, but more like the cry 
of the screech-owl. Loons appear to fish 
apart and call to keep each other distantly 
company, like canoeists when they cruise. 
They have two calls, at the very least. One 
is lower and much like a screech-owl’s, but 
more musical and less plaintive in its quaver- 
ing; the other is that misnamed a laugh. It 
startles, but it has a great charm. Delightful 
to waken at dawn and hear the loon’s cry from 
the water near the sleeping camp! There is 
a savage relish in the note like the taste of 
the dark wild raspberry. 


Henry Eckford. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


HERE is a silence in this summer day, 

And in the sweet soft air no faintest sound 
But gentle breezes passing on their way, 
Just stirring phantom branches on the ground ; 
While in between the softly moving leaves, 
Down to their shadows on the grass below, 
The brilliant sunshine finds its way and weaves 
A thousand patterns, glancing to and fro. 
A peace ineffable, a beauty rare 
Holds human hearts with touch we know divine, 
When, hush! —a little tumult in the air; 
A rush of tiny wings, a something, fine 
And frail, darting in fiery haste, all free 
In every motion; scarce we’ve seen or heard 
Ere it is gone! How can such swiftness be 
Incarnate in an atom of a bird! 
To know this mite, one instant poised in space, 
Scarce tangible, yet seen, then vanishing 
From out our ken, leaving no slightest trace! 
Ah, whither gone, you glowing jeweled thing? 
Before you came, the very air seemed stilled; 
More silent now because with wonder filled. 


Laura M. Marquand. 
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THE RISE OF 


SILAS LAPHAM.* 


BY W. D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “ Venetian Life,” “A Chance Acquaintance,” “A Modern Instance,” “A Woman’s Reason,”’ etc. 


XXVI. 


| = ER in the forenoon came the dispatch 
from the West Virginiansin New York, say- 
ing their brother assented to their agreement ; 
and it now remained for Lapham to fulfill his 
part of it. He was ludicrously far from able 
to do this; and unless he could get some ex- 
tension of time from them, he must lose this 
chance, his only chance, to retrieve himself. 
He spent the time in a desperate endeavor to 
raise the money, but he had not raised the 
half of it when the banks closed. With 
shame in his heart he went to Bellingham, 
from whom he had parted so haughtily, and 
laid his plan before him. He could not bring 
himself to ask Bellingham’s help, but he told 
him what he proposed to do. Bellingham 
pointed out that the whole thing was an ex- 
periment, and that the price asked was enor- 
mous, unless a great success were morally 
certain. He advised delay, he advised pru- 
dence; he insisted that Lapham ought at 
least to go out to Kanawha Falls, and see 
the mines and works, before he put any such 
sum into the development of the enterprise. 

“That’s all well enough,” cried Lapham ; 
“but if I don’t clinch this offer within twenty- 
four hours, they’ll withdraw it, and go into the 
market ; and then where am I?” 

“Go on and see them again,” said Belling- 
ham, “They can’t be so peremptory as that 
with you. They must give you time to look 
at what they want to sell. If it turns out what 
you hope, then — I'll see what can be done. 
But look into it thoroughly.” 

“Well!” cried Lapham, helplessly submit- 
ting. He took out his watch, and saw that he 
had forty minutes to catch the four o’clock 
train. He hurried back to his office, put 
together some papers preparatory to going, 
and dispatched a note by his boy to Mrs. Lap- 
ham saying that he was starting for New York, 
te did not know just when he should get 

ack, 

The early spring day was raw and cold. 
As he went out through the office he saw the 
clerks at work with their street coats and hats 
on; Miss Dewey had her jacket dragged up 
on her shoulders and looked particularly com- 
fortless as she operated her machine with her 


red fingers. “What's up?” asked Lapham, 
stopping a moment. 

«Seems to be something the matter with the 
steam,” she answered, with the air of unmer- 
ited wrong habitual withso many pretty women 
who have to work for a living. 

“Well, take your writer into my room; 
there’s a fire in the stove there,” said Lap- 
ham, passing out. 

Half an hour later his wife came into the 
outer office. She had passed the day in a pas- 
sion of self-reproach, gradually mounting from 
the mental numbness in which he had left her, 
and now she could wait no longer to tell him 
that she saw how she had forsaken him in his 
hour of trial and left him to bear it alone. 
She wondered at herself in shame and dismay; 
she wondered that she could have been so 
confused as to the real point by that old wretch 
of a Rogers, that she could have let him 
hoodwink her so, even for a moment. It 
astounded her that such a thing should have 
happened, for if there was any virtue upon 
which this good woman prided herself, in 
which she thought herself superior to her 
husband, it was her instant and steadfast per- 
ception of right and wrong, and the ability to 
choose the right to her own hurt. But she 
had now to confess, as each of us has had like- 
wise to confess in his own case, that the very 
virtue on which she had’ prided herself was 
the thing that had played her false ; that she 
had kept her mind so long upon that old 
wrong which she believed her husband had 
done this man that she could not detach it, 
but clung to the thought of reparation for it 
when she ought to have seen that he was pro- 
posing a piece of roguery as the means. The 
suffering which Lapham must inflict on him if 
he decided against him had been more to her 
apprehension than the harm he might do if 
he decided for him. But now she owned 
her limitations to herself, and above every- 
thing in the world she wished the man whom 
her conscience had roused and driven on 
whither her intelligence had not followed, to 
do right, to do what he felt to be right, and 
nothing else. She admired and revered him 
for going beyond her, and she wished to 
tell him that she did not know what he had 
determined to do about Rogers, but that she 


* Copyright, 1884, by W. D. Howells. All rights reserved. 
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knew it was right, and would gladly abide the 
consequences with him, whatever they were. 

She had not been near his place of business 
for nearly a year, and her heart smote her 
tenderly as she looked about her there, and 
thought of the early days when she knew as 
much about the paint as he did; she wished 
that those days were back again. She saw 
Corey at his desk, and she could not bear 
to speak to him ; she dropped her veil that she 
need not recognize him, and pushed on to 
Lapham’s room, and, opening the door with- 
out krfocking, shut it behind her. 

Then she became aware with intolerable 
disappointment that her husband was not 
there. Instead, a very pretty girl sat at his 
desk, operating a type-writer. She seemed 
quite at home, and she paid Mrs. Lapham 
the scant attention which such young women 
often bestow upon people not personally in- 
teresting to them. It vexed the wife that any 
one else should seem to be helping her hus- 
band about business that she had once been 
so intimate with ; and she did not at all like 
the girl’s indifference to her presence. Her hat 
and sack hung on a nail in one corner, 
and Lapham’s office coat, looking intensely 
like him to his wife’s familiar eye, hung on a 
nail in the other corner; and Mrs. Lapham 
liked even less than the girl’s good looks this 
domestication of her garments in her husband’s 
office. She began to ask herself excitedly why 
he should be away from his office when she 
happened to come; and she had not the 
strength at the moment to reason herself out 
of her unreasonableness. 

“ When will Colonel Lapham be in, do you 
suppose ? ” she sharply asked of the girl. 

“T couldn’t say ,exactly,” replied the girl, 
without looking round. 

“ Has he been out long?” 

“ T don’t know as I noticed,” said the girl, 
looking up at the clock, without looking at 
Mrs. Lapham. She went on working her ma- 
chine. 

“ Well, I can’t wait any longer,” said the 
wife abruptly. ‘“‘ When Colonel Lapham comes 
in, you please tell him Mrs, Lapham wants 
to see him.” 

The girl started to her feet and turned toward 
Mrs. Lapham with a red and startled face, 
which she did not lift to confront her. “Yes— 
yes —I will,” she faltered. 

The wife went home with a sense of defeat 
mixed with an irritation about this girl which 
she could not quell or account for. She found 
her husband’s message, and it seemed intoler- 
able that he should have gone to New York 
without seeing her; she asked herself in 
vain what the mysterious business could be 
that took him away so suddenly. She said to 


herself that he was neglecting her; he was 
leaving her out a little too much ; and in de- 
manding ofherself why hehad never mentioned 
that girl there in his office, she forgot how 
much she had left herself out of his business 
life. That was another curse of their pros- 
perity. Well, she was glad the prosperity was 
going; it had never been happiness. After 
this she was going to know everything as she 
used. 

She tried to dismiss the whole matter till 
Lapham returned ; and if there had been any- 
thing for her to do in that miserable house, as 
she called it in her thought, she might have 
succeeded. But again the curse was on her; 
there was nothing to do; and the looks of 
that girl kept coming back to her vacancy, 
her disoccupation. She tried to make herself 
something to do, but that beauty, which she 
had not liked, followed her amid the work 
of overhauling the summer clothing, which 
Irene had seen to putting away in the fall. 
Who was the thing, anyway? It was very 
strange, her being there ; why did she jump up 
in that frightened way when Mrs. Lapham had 
named herself ? 

After dark that evening, when the question 
had worn away its poignancy from mere iter- 
ation, a note for Mrs. Lapham was left at the 
door by a messenger who said there was no 
answer. “A note for me?” she said, staring 
at the unknown, and somehow rtificial- 
looking, handwriting of the superscription. 
Then she opened it and read: “ Ask your 
husband about his lady copying-clerk. A 
Friend and Well-wisher,” who signed the 
note, gave no other name. 

Mrs. Lapham sat helpless with it in her 
hand. Her brain reeled; she tried to fight the 
madness off; but before Lapham came back 
the second morning, it had become, with less- 
ening intervals of sanity and release, a demo- 
niacal possession. She passed the night without 
sleep, without rest, in the frenzy of the cruel- 
est of the passions, which covers with shame 
the unhappy soul it possesses, and murder- 
ously lusts for the misery of its object. If she 
had known where to find her husband in New 
York, she would have followed him; she 
waited his return in an ecstasy of impatience. 
In the morning he came back, looking spent 
and haggard. She saw him drive up to the 
door, and she ran to let him in herself. 

“ Who is that girl you’ve got in your office, 
Silas Lapham?” she demanded, when her 
husband entered. 

“ Girl in my office ?” 

“Yes! Who is she? 
there ?” 

“ Why, what have you heard about her?” 

“Never you mind what I’ve heard. Who 


What is she doing 
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is she? Js it Mrs. M. that you gave that 
money to? 1 want to know who she is! I 
want to know what a respectable man, with 
grown-up girls of his own, is doing with such 
a looking thing as that in his office! I want 
to know how long she’s been there! I want 
to know what she’s there at all for!” 

He had mechanically pushed her before 
him into the long, darkened parlor, and he 
shut himself in there with her now, to keep 
the household from hearing her lifted voice. 
For a while he stood bewildered, and could 
not have answered if he would; and then he 
would not. He merely asked, “ Have I ever 
accused you of anything wrong, Persis ?” 

“ You-no need to!” she answered furiously, 
placing herself against the closed door. 

“Did you ever know me to do anything 
out of the way?” 

“ That isn’t what I asked you.” 

“ Well, I guess you may find out about that 
girl yourself. Get away from the door.” 

“T won’t get away from the door.” 

She felt herself set lightly aside, and her 
husband opened the door and went out. “I 
will find out about her,” she screamed after 
him. “ I'll find out, and I’ll disgrace you — I'll 
teach you how to treat me!” 

The air blackened round her; she reeled to 
the sofa; and then she found herself wak- 
ing from a faint. She did not know how 
long she had lain there; she did not care. 
In a moment her madness came whirling 
back upon her. She rushed up to his room ; 
it was empty; the closet-doors stood ajar 
and the drawers were open; he must have 
packed a bag hastily and fled. She went out, 
and wandered crazily up and down till she 
found a hack. She gave the driver her hus- 
band’s business address, and told him to drive 
there as fast as he could; and three times she 
lowered the window to put her head out 
and ask him if he could not hurry. A thou- 
sand things thronged into her mind to support 
her in her evil will. She remembered how 
glad and proud that man had been to marry 
her, and how everybody said she was marry- 
ing beneath her when she took him. She re- 
membered how good she had always been to 
him, how perfectly devoted, slaving early and 
late to advance him, and looking out for his 
interests in all things, and sparing herself in 
nothing. If it had not been for her, he might 
have been driving stage yet ; and since their 
troubles had begun, the troubles which his 
own folly andimprudence had brought on them, 
her conduct had been that of a true and faith- 
ful wife. Was Ae the sort of man to be allowed 
to play her false with impunity ? She set her 
teeth and drew her breath sharply through 
them, when she thought how willingly she had 


let him befool her. and delude her about 
that memorandum of payments to Mrs. M., 
because she loved him so much, and pitied him 
for his cares and anxieties. She recalled his 
confusion, his guilty looks. 

She plunged out of the carriage so hastily 
when she reached the office that she did not 
think of paying the driver; and he had to call 
after her when she had got half-way up the 
stairs. Then she went straight to Lapham’s 
room, with outrage in her heart. There was 
again no one there but that type-writer girl ; 
she jumped to her feet in a fright, as Mrs. Lap- 
ham dashed the door to behind her and flung 
up her veil. 

The two women confronted each other. 

“Why, the good land!” cried Mrs. Lap- 
ham, “ ain’t you Zerrilla Millon ?” 

“ T—I’m married,” faltered the girl. “ My 
name’s Dewey now.” 

“You're Jim Millon’s daughter, anyway. 
How long have you been here ?” 

“I haven’t been here regularly; I’ve been 
here off and on ever since last May.” 

“« Where’s your mother ?” 

“She’s here — in Boston.” 

Mrs. Lapham kept her eyes on the girl, 
but she dropped, trembling, into herhusband’s 
chair, and a sort of amaze and curiosity were 
in her voice instead of the fury she had meant 
to put there. 

“The Colonel,” continued Zerrilla, “ he’s 
been helping us, and he’s got me a type- 
writer, so that I can help myself a little. 
Mother’s doing pretty well now; and when 
Hen isn’t around we can get along.” 

“ That your husband ?” 

“T never wanted to marry him; but he 
promised to try to get something to do on 
shore; and mother was all for it, because he 
had a little property then, and I thought 
maybe I'd better. But it’s turned out just as 
I said, and if he don’t stay away long enough 
this time to let me get the divorce,— he’s 
agreed to it, time and again,—I don’t know 
what we’re going to do.” Zerrilla’s voice fell, 
and the trouble which she could keep out of 
her face usually, when she was comfortably 
warmed and fed and prettily dressed, clouded 
it in the presence of a sympathetic listener. 
“T saw it was you when you came in the other 
day,” she went on; “ but you didn’t seem to 
know me. I suppose the Colonel's told you 
that there’s a gentleman going to marry me — 
Mr. Wemmel’s his name—as soon as I get 
the divorce ; but sometimes I’m completely 
discouraged ; it don’t seem as if I ever could 
get it.” 

Mrs. Lapham would not let her know that 
she was ignorant of the fact attributed to her 
knowledge. She remained listening to Zerrilla, 
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and piecing out the whole history of her 
presence there from the facts of the past, and 
the traits of her husband’s character. One of 
the things she had always had to fight him 
about was that idea of his that he was bound 
to take care of Jim Millon’s worthless wife 
and her child because Millon had got the 
bullet that was meant for him. It was a per- 
fect superstition of his; she could not beat 
it out of him ; but she had made him promise 
the last time he had done anything for that 
woman that it should ée the last time. He 
had then got her a little house in one of the 
fishing ports, where she could take the sailors 
to board and wash for, and earn an honest 
living if she would keep straight. That was 
five or six years ago, and Mrs. Lapham had 
heard nothing of Mrs. Millon since; she had 
heard quite enough of her before, and had 
known her idle and baddish ever since she 
was the worst little girl at school in Lumber- 
ville, and all through her shameful girlhood, 
and the married days which she had made so 
miserable to the poor fellow who had given 
her his decent name and a chance to behave 
herself. Mrs. Lapham had no mercy on Moll 
Millon, and she had quarreled often enough 
with her husband for befriending her. As for 
the child, if the mother would put Zerrilla out 
with some respectable family, that would be 
one thing; but as long as she kept Zerrilla 
with her, she was against letting her husband 
do anything for either of them. He had done 
ten times as much for them now as he had 
any need to, and she had made him give her 
his solemn word that he would do no more. 
She saw now that she was wrong to make 
him give it, and that he must have broken it 
again and again for the reason that he had 
given when she once scolded him for throw- 
ing away his money on that hussy: 

“ When I think of Jim Millon, I’ve gof to; 
that’s all.” 

She recalled now that whenever she had 
brought up the subject of Mrs. Millon and 
her daughter, he had seemed shy of it, and 
had dropped it with some guess that they 
were getting along now. She wondered that 
she had not thought at once of Mrs. Millon 
when she saw that memorandum about Mrs. 
M.; but the woman had passed so entirely 
out of her life, that she had never dreamt of 
her in connection with it. Her husband had 
deceived her, yet her heart was no longer 
hot against him, but rather tenderly grateful 
that his deceit was in this sort, and not in 
that other. All cruel and shameful doubt of 
him went out of it. She looked at this beauti- 
ful girl, who had blossomed out of her knowl- 
edge since she saw her last, and she knew 
that she was only a blossomed weed, of the 
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same worthless root as her mother, and saved, 
if saved, from the same evil destiny by the 
good of her father in her ; but so far as the girl 
and her mother were concerned, Mrs. Lap.- 
ham knew that her husband was to blame for 
nothing but his willful, wrong-headed kind- 
heartedness, which her own exactions had 
turned into deceit. She remained awhile, ques- 
tioning the girl quietly about herself and her 
mother, and then, with a better mind towards 
Zerrilla, at least, than she had ever had be- 
fore, she rose up and went out. There must 
have been some outer hint of the exhaustion 
in which the subsidence of her excitement 
had left her within, for before she had reached 
the head of thestairs, Corey came towards her. 

“Can I be of any use to you, Mrs. Lap- 
ham? The Colonel was here just before you 
came in, on his way to the train.” 

“ Yes,—yes. I didn’t know—I thought 
perhaps I could catch him here. But it don’t 
matter. I wish you would let some one go 
with me to get a carriage,” she begged feebly. 

“T’ll go with you myself,” said the young 
fellow, ignoring the strangeness in her man- 
ner. He offered her his arm in the twilight of 
the staircase, and she-was glad to put her 
trembling hand through it, and keep it there 
till he helped her into a hack which he found 
for her. He gave the driver her direction, 
and stood looking a little anxiously at her. 

“JT thank you; I am all right now,” she 
said, and he bade the man drive on. 

When she reached home she went to bed, 
spent with the tumult of her emotions and 
sick with shame and self-reproach. She un- 
derstood now, as clearly as if he had told her 
in so many words, that if he had befriended 
these worthless jades —the Millons character- 
ized themselves so, even to Mrs. Lapham’s 
remorse —secretly and in defiance of her, it 
was because he dreaded her blame, which 
was so sharp and bitter, for what he could 
not help doing. It consoled her that he had 
defied her; deceived her; when he came 
back she should tell him that; and then it 
flashed upon her that she did not know where 
he was gone, or whether he would ever come 
again. If he never came, it would be no 
more than she deserved; but she sent for 
Penelope, and tried to give herself hopes of 
escape from this just penalty. 

Lapham had not told his daughter where he 
was going; she had heard him packing his 
bag, and had offered to help him; but he had 
said he could do it best, and had gone off, as he 
usually did, without taking leave of any one. 

“What were you talking about so loud, 
down in the parlor,” she asked her mother, 
“just before he came up? Is there any new 
trouble ? ” 
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“ No; it was nothing.” 

“1 couldn’t tell. Once I thought you were 
laughing.” She went about, closing the cur- 
tains on account of her mother’s headache, and 
doing awkwardly and imperfectly the things 
that Irene would have done so skillfully for 
her comfort. 

The day wore away to nightfall, and then 
Mrs. Lapham said she must know. Penelope 
said there was no one to ask ; the clerks would 
all be gone home ; and her mother said yes, 
there was Mr. Corey ; they could send and ask 
him; he would know. 

The girl hesitated. “ Very well,” she said 
then, scarcely above a whisper, and she pres- 
ently laughed huskily. “Mr. Corey seems 
fated to come in somewhere. I guess it’s a 
Providence, mother.” 

She sent off a note, inquiring whether he 
could tell her just where her father had ex- 
pected to be that night; and the answer 
came quickly back that Corey did not know, 
but would look up the book-keeper and in- 
quire. This office brought him in person, an 
hour later, to tell Penelope that the Colo- 
nel was to be at Lapham that night and next 
day. 

"He came in from New York in a great 
hurry, and rushed off as soon as he could 
pack his bag,” Penelope explained, “and we 
hadn’t a chance to ask him where he was to 
be to-night. And mother. wasn’t very well, 
and “ 

“TI thought she wasn’t looking well when 
she was at the office to-day ; and so I thought 
I would come rather than send,” Corey 
explained, in his turn. 

“Oh, thank you!” 

“If there is anything I can do—telegraph 
Colonel Lapham, or anything ?” 

“Oh, no, thank you; mother’s better now. 
She merely wanted to be sure where he 
was.” 

He did not offer to go upon this conclu- 
sion of his business, but hoped he was not 
keeping her from her mother. She thanked 
him once again, and said no, that her mother 
was much better since she had hada cup of tea; 
and then they looked at each other, and with- 
out any apparent exchange of intelligence he 
remained, and ateleven o’clock he wasstill there. 
He was honest in saying he did not know it 
was so late ; but he made no pretense of being 
sorry, and she took the blame to herself. 

“T oughtn’t to have let you stay,” she said. 
“But with father gone, and all that trouble 
hanging over us eg 

She was allowing him to hold her hand a 
agape at the door, to which she had followed 

im. 
“I’m so glad you could let-me!” he said ; 


“and I want to ask you now when I may 
come again. But if you need me, you'll , 

A sharp pull at the door-bell outside made 
them start asunder, and at a sign from Pe- 
nelope, who knew that the maids were abed 
by this time, he opened it. 

“ Why, Irene!” shrieked the girl. 

Irene entered, with the hackman, who had 
driven her unheard to the door, following 
with her small bags, and kissed her sister with 
resolute composure. “That's all,” she said 
to the hackman. “I gave my checks to the 
expressman,” she explained to Penelope. 

Corey stood helpless. Irene turned upon 
him, and gave him her hand. “ How do you 
do, Mr. Corey ?” she said, with a courage that 
sent a thrill of admiring gratitude through 
him. “ Where’s mamma, Pen? Papa gone 
to bed?” 

Penelope faltered out some reply embody- 
ing the facts, and Irene ran up the stairs to 
her mother’s room. Mrs. Lapham started 
up in bed at her apparition. 

“ Irene Lapham!” 

“ Uncle William thought he ought to tell 
me the trouble papa was in; and did you 
think I was going to stay off there junketing, 
while you were going through all this at home, 
and Pen acting so silly too? You ought to 
have been ashamed to let me stay so long! 
I started just as soon as I could pack. Did 
you get my dispatch? I telegraphed from 
Springfield. But it don’t matter now. Here 
I am. And I don’t think I need have hur- 
ried on Pen’s account,” she added, with 
an accent prophetic of the sort of old maid 
she would become if she happened never to 
marry. 

“ Did you see him?” asked her mother. 
“It’s the first time he’s been here since she 
told him he mustn’t come.” 

“T guess it isn’t the last time, by the looks,” 
said Irene; and before she took off her bon- 
net she began to undo some of Penelope's 
mistaken arrangements of the room. 

At breakfast, where Corey and his mother 
met the next morning before his father and 
sisters came down, he told her, with embar- 
rassment which told much more, that he 
wished now that she would go and call upon 
the Laphams. 

Mrs. Corey turned a little pale, but shut her 
lips tight and mourned in silence whatever 
hopes she had lately permitted herself. She 
answered with Roman fortitude : “ Of course, 
if there’s anything between you and Miss 
Lapham, your family ought to recognize it.” 

“Yes,” said Corey. 

“You were reluctant to have me call at 
first, but now if the affair is going on ° 

“Itis! I hope— yes, it is!” 
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“ Then I ought to go and see her, with your 
sisters ; and she ought to come here and— 
we ought all to see her and make the matter 
public. We can’t do so too soon. It will 
seem as if we were ashamed if we don’t.” 

“Yes, you are quite right, motlrer,” said 
the young man gratefully, “and I feel how 
kind and good you are. I have tried to con- 
sider you in this matter, though I don’t seem 
to have done so; I know what your rights 
are, and I wish with all my heart that I were 
meeting even your tastes perfectly. But I 
know you will likeher when you come to 
know her. It’s been very hard for her every 
way,—about her sister,—and she’s made a 
great sacrifice forme. She’s acted nobly.” 

Mrs Corey, whose thoughts cannot always 
be reported, said she was sure of it, and that 
all she desired was her son’s happiness. 

“ She’s been very unwilling to consider it an 
engagement on that account, and on account 
of Colonel Lapham’s difficulties. I should like 
to have you go, now, for that very reason. I 
don’t know just how serious the trouble is; 
but it isn’t a time when we can seem indif- 
ferent.” 

The logic of this was not perhaps so appar- 
ent to the glasses of fifty as to the eyes of 
twenty-six; but Mrs. Corey, however she 
viewed it, could not allow herself to blench 
before the son whom she had taught that to 
want magnanimity was to be less than gen- 
tlemanly. She answered, with what composure 
she could, “ I will take your sisters,” and then 
she made some natural inquiries about Lap- 
ham’s affairs. 

“ Oh, I hope it will come out all right,” 
Corey said, with a lover’s vague smile, and 
left her. When his father came down, rubbing 
his long hands together, and looking aloof 
from all the cares of the practical world, in an 
artistic withdrawal, from which his eye ranged 
over the breakfast-table before he sat down, 
Mrs. Corey told him what she and their son 
had been saying. 

He laughed, with a delicate impersonal ap- 
preciation of the predicament. “ Well, Anna, 
you can’t say but if you ever were guilty of 
supposing yourself porcelain, this is a just 
punishment of your arrogance. Here you are 
bound by the very quality on which you've 
prided yourself to behave well to a bit of 
earthenware who is apparently in danger of 
losing the gilding that rendered her tolerable.” 

“ We never cared for the money,” said Mrs. 
Corey. “ You know that.” 

“No; and now we can’t seem to care for 
the loss of it. That would be still worse. 
Either horn of the dilemma gores us. Well, 
we still have the comfort we had in the be- 
ginning; we can’t help ourselves, and we 


should only make bad worse by trying. Un- 
less we can look to Tom’s inamorata herself 
for help.” 

Mrs. Corey shook her head so gloomily 
that her husband broke off with another laugh. 
But at the continued trouble of her face he 
said, sympathetically : “ My dear, I know it’s 
a very disagreeable affair; and I don’t think 
either of us has failed to see that it was so 
from the beginning. I have had my way of 
expressing my sense of it, and you yours, but 
we have always been of the same mind about 
it. We would both have preferred to have 
Tom marry in his own set; the Laphams 
are about the last set we could have wished 
him to marry into. They ave uncultivated 
people, and, so far as I have seen them, I’m 
not able to believe that poverty will improve 
them. Still, it may. Let us hope for the 
best, and let us behave as well as we know 
how. I’m sure you will behave well, and | 
shall try. I’m going with you to call on Miss 
Lapham. This is a thing that can’t.be done 
by halves!” 

He cut his orange in the Neapolitan man- 
ner, and ate it in quarters. 


XXVIII. 


IRENE did not leave her mother in any illu- 
sion concerning her cousin Will and herself. 
She said they had all been as nice to her as 
they could be, and when Mrs. Lapham hinted 
at what had been in her thoughts,—or her 
hopes, rather,— Irene severely snubbed the 
notion. She said that he was as good as en- 
gaged to a girl out there, and that he had 
never dreamt of her. Her mother wondered 
at her severity; in these few months the girl 
had toughened and hardened; she had lost 
all her babyish dependence and pliability ; she 
was like iron; and here and there she was 
sharpened to a cutting edge. It had been a 
life and death struggle with her; she had 
conquered, but she had also necessarily lost 
much. Perhaps what she had lost was not 
worth keeping; but at any rate she had 
lost it. 

She required from her mother a strict and 
accurate account of her father’s affairs, so far 
as Mrs. Lapham knew them ; and she showed 
a business-like quickness in comprehending 
them that Penelope had never pretended to. 
With her sister she ignored the past as com- 
pletely as it was’ possible to do; and she 
treated both Corey and Penelope with the 
justice which their innocence of voluntary 
offense deserved. It was a difficult part, and 
she kept away from them as much as she 
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could. She had been easily excused, on a plea 
of fatigue from her journey, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Corey had called the day after her ar- 
rival, and, Mrs. Lapham being still unwell, 
Penelope received them alone. 

The girl had instinctively judged best that 
they should know the worst at once, and she 
let them have the full brunt of the drawing- 
room, while she was screwing her courage up 
to come down and see them. She was after- 
wards — months afterwards— able to report to 
Corey that when she entered the room his 
father was sitting with his hat on his knees, 
a little tilted away from the Emancipation 
group, as if he expected the Lincoln to hit 
him with that lifted hand of benediction ; and 
that Mrs. Corey looked as if she were not 
sure but the Eagle pecked. But for the time 
being Penelope was as nearly crazed as might 
be by the complications of her position, and 
received her visitors with a piteous distraction 
which could not fail of touching Bromfield 
Corey’s Italianized sympatheticism. He was 
very polite and tender with her at first, and 
ended by making a joke with her, to which 
Penelope responded in her sort. He said he 
hoped they parted friends, if not quite ac- 
quaintances; and she said she hoped they 
would be able to recognize each other if they 
ever met again. 

“That is what I meant by her pertness,” 
said Mrs. Corey, when they were . driving 
away. 

“Was it very pert?” he queried. “The 
child had to answer something.” 

“T would much rather she had answered 
nothing, under the circumstances,” said Mrs. 
Corey. “ However!” she added hopelessly. 

“Oh, she’s a merry little grig, you can see 
that, and there’s no harm in her. I can un- 
derstand a little why a formal fellow like 
Tom should be taken with her. She hasn’t 
the least reverence, I suppose, and joked 
with the young man from the beginning. 
You must remember, Anna, that there was 
a time when you liked my joking.” 

“It was a very different thing!” 

“ But that drawing-room!” pursued Corey ; 
“really, I don’t see how Tom stands that. 
Anna, a terrible thought occursto me! Fancy 
Tom being married in front of that group, 
with a floral horse-shoe in tuberoses coming 
down on either side of it!” 

“ Bromfield ! ” cried his wife, “ you are un- 
merciful.” 

_ “No, no, my dear,” he argued; “ merely 
imaginative. And I can even imagine that 
little thing finding Tom just the least bit 
slow at times, if it were not for his goodness. 
Tom is so kind that I’m convinced he some- 
times feels your joke in his heart when his 


head isn’t quite clear about it. Well, we will 
not despond, my dear.” 

“ Your father seemed actually to like her,” 
Mrs. Corey reported to her daughters, very 
much shaken in her own prejudices by the 
fact. If the girl were not so offensive to his 
fastidiousness, there might be some hope that 
she was not so offensive as Mrs. Corey had 
thought. “I wonder how she will strike you,” 
she concluded, looking from one daughter to 
another, as if trying to decide which of them 
would like Penelope least. 

Irene’s return and the visit of the Coreys 
formed a distraction for the Laphams in which 
their impending troubles seemed to hang far- 
ther aloof; but it was only one of those reliefs 
which mark the course of adversity, and it 
was not one of the cheerful reliefs. At any 
other time, either incident would have been 
an anxiety and care for Mrs. Lapham which 
she would have found hard to bear; but now 
she almost welcomed them. At the end of 
three days Lapham returned, and his wife 
met him as if nothing unusual had marked 
their parting; she reserved her atonement for a 
fitter time ; he would know now from the way 
she acted that she felt all right towards him. 
He took very little note of her manner, but 
met his family with an austere quiet that 
puzzled her, and a sort of pensive dignity that 
refined his rudeness to an effect that some- 
times comes to such natures after long sick- 
ness, when the animal strength has been taxed 
and lowered. He sat silent with her at the 
table after their girls had left them alone ; and 
seeing that he did not mean to speak, she 
began to explain why Irene had come home, 
and to praise her. 

“ Yes, she done right,” said Lapham. “ It 
was time for her to come,” he added gently. 

Then he was silent again, and his wife told 
him of Corey’s having been there, and of his 
father’s and mother’s calling. “I guess Pen’s 
concluded to make it up,” she said. 

“ Well, we'll see about that,” said Lapham; 
and now she could no longer forbear to ask 
him about his affairs. 

“TI don’t know as I’ve got any right to 
know anything about it,” she said humbly, with 
remote allusion to her treatment of him. “ But 
I can’t help wanting to know. How are things 
going, Si?” 

“ Bad,” he said, pushing his plate from him, 
and tilting himself back in his chair. “ Or 
they ain’t going at all. They’ve stopped.” 

“What do you mean, Si?” she persisted 
tenderly. 

“I’ve got to the end of my string. To- 
morrow I shall call a meeting of my creditors, 
and put myself in their hands. If there's 
enough left to satisfy them, I’m satisfied.” His 
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voice dropped in his throat; he swallowed 
once or twice, and then did not speak. 

“ Do you mean that it’s all over with you ?” 
she asked fearfully. 

He bowed his big head, wrinkled and griz- 
zled; and after a while he said, “ It’s hard to 
realize it; but I guess there ain’t any doubt 
about it.” He drew a long breath, and then he 
explained to her about the West Virginia peo- 
ple, and how he had got an extension of the 
first time they had given him, and had got a 
man to go up to Lapham with him and look 
at the works,— a man that had turned up in 
New York, and wanted to put money in the 
business. His money would have enabled 
Lapham to close with the West Virginians. 
“The devil was in it, right straight along,” 
said Lapham. “ All I had to do was to keep 
quiet about that othercompany. It was Rogers 
and his property right over again. He liked 
the look of things, and he wanted to go into 
the business, and he had the money — plenty; 
it would havesaved me with those West Virginia 
folks. But I had to tell him how I stood, I 
had to tell him all about it, and what I wanted 
to do. He began to back water in a minute, 
and the next morning I saw that it was up 
with him. He’s gone back to New York. I’ve 
lost my last chance. Now all I’ve got to do 
is to save the pieces.” 

“* Will— will—everything go?” she asked. 

“1 can’t tell yet. But they shall have a 
chance at everything—every dollar, every 
cent. I’m sorry for you, Persis—and the 
girls.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk of us /” She was trying to 
realize that the simple, rude soul to which her 
heart clove in her youth, but which she had 
put to such cruel proof with her unsparing 
conscience and her unsparing tongue, had 
been equal to its ordeals, and had come out 
unscathed and unstained. He was able in his 
talk to make so little of them; he hardly 
seemed to see what they were; he was ap- 
parently not proud of them, and certainly not 
glad; if they were victories of any sort, he 
bore them with the patience of defeat. His 
wife wished to praise him, but she did not 
know how; so she offered him a little 
reproach, in which alone she touched the 
cause of her behavior at parting. “Silas,” 
she asked after a long gaze at him, “ why 
didn’t you tell me you had Jim Millon’s girl 
there ?” 

“T didn’t suppose you'd like it, Persis,” he 
answered. “I did intend to tell you at first, 
but then I put it off. I thought you’d come 
round some day, and find it out for yourself.” 

“T’m punished,” said his wife, “for not 
taking enough interest in your business to even 
come near it. If we’re brought back to the 


day of small things, I guess it’s a lesson for 
me, Silas.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know about the lesson,” he 
said wearily. 

That night she showed him the anonymous 
scrawl which had kindled her fury against 
him. He turned it listlessly over in his hand. 
“TI guess I know who it’s from,” he said, 
giving it back to her, “and I guess you do 
too, Persis.” : 

“ But how — how could he 

“ Mebbe he believed it,” said Lapham, 
with patience that cut her more keenly than 
any reproach. “ You did.” 

Perhaps because the process of his ruin had 
been so gradual, perhaps because the excite- 
ment of preceding events had exhausted their 
capacity for emotion, the actual consummation 
of his bankruptcy brought a relief, a repose to 
Lapham and his family, rather than a fresh sen- 
sation of calamity. In the shadow of his disas- 
ter they returned to something like their old, 
united life; they were at least all together 
again; and it will be intelligible to those whom 
life has blessed with vicissitude, that Lapham 
should come home the evening after he had 
given up everything to his creditors, and 
should sit down to his supper so cheerful that 
Penelope could joke him in the old way, and 
tell him that she thought from his looks they 
had concluded to pay him a hundred cents on 
every dollar he owed them. 

As James Bellingham had taken so much 
interest in his troubles from the first, Lapham 
thought he ought to tell him, before taking 
the final step, just how things stood with him, 
and what he meant to do. Bellingham made 
some futile inquiries about his negotiations 
with the West Virginians, and Lapham told 
him they had come to nothing. He spoke of 
the New York man, and the chance that he 
might have sold out half his business to him. 
“ But, of course, I had to let him know how 
it was about those fellows.” 

“ Of course,” said Bellingham, not seeing 
till afterwards the full significance of Lap- 
ham’s action. 

Lapham said nothing about Rogers and 
the Englishmen. He believed that he had 
acted right in that matter, and he was satis- 
fied ; but he did not care to have Bellingham, 
or anybody, perhaps think he had been a 
fool. 

All those who were concerned in his afiairs 
said he behaved well, and even more than 
well, when it came to the worst. The pru- 
dence, the good sense, which he had shown 
in the first years of his success, and of which 
his great prosperity seemed to have bereft 
him, came back; and these qualities, used in 
his own behalf, commended him as much to 
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his creditors as the anxiety he showed that no 
one should suffer by him; this even made 
some of them doubtful of his sincerity. They 
gave him time, and there would have been no 
trouble in his resuming on the old basis, if 
the ground had not been cut from under 
him by the competition of the West Virginia 
company. He saw himself that it was use- 
less to try to go on in the old way, and he 
preferred to go back and begin the world 
anew where he had first begun it, in the hills 
at Lapham. He put the house at Nankeen 
Square, with everything else he had, into the 
payment of his debts, and Mrs. Lapham found 
it easier to leave it for the old farmstead in 
Vermont than it would have been to go from 
that home of many years to the new house on 
the water side of Beacon. This thing and 
that is embittered to us, so that we may be 
willing to relinquish it ; the world, life itself, is 
embittered to most of us, so that we are glad 
to have done with them at last; and this home 
was haunted with such memories to each of 
those who abandoned it that to go was less 
exile than escape. Mrs. Lapham could not 


look into Irene’s room without seeing the 
girl there before her glass, tearing the poor 
little keepsakes of her hapless fancy from 
their hiding-places to take them and fling 
them in passionate renunciation upon her 


sister; she could not come into the sitting- 
room, where her little ones had grown up, 
without starting at the thought of her husband 
sitting so many weary nights at his desk 
there, trying to fight his way back to hope 
out of the ruin into which he was slip- 
ping. When she remembered that night 
when Rogers came, she hated the place. 
Irene accepted her release from the house 
eagerly, and was glad to go before and pre- 
pare for the family at Lapham. Penelope was 
always ashamed of her engagement there; 
it must seem better somewhere else, and she 
was glad to go too. No one but Lapham, in 
fact, felt the pang of partingin all its keenness. 
Whatever regret the others had was softened 
to them by the likeness of their flitting to 
many of those removals for the summer 
which they made in the late spring when they 
left Nankeen Square; they were going di- 
rectly into the country instead of to the sea- 
side first ; but Lapham, who usually remained 
in town long after they had gone, knew all the 
difference. For his nerves there was no me- 
chanical sense of coming back; this was as 
much the end of his proud, prosperous life as 
death itself could have been. He was return- 
ing to begin life anew, but he knew, as well as 
he knew that he should not find his vanished 
youth in his native hills, that it could never 
again be the triumph that it had been. That 
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was impossible, not only in his stiffened and 
weakened forces, but in the very nature of 
things. He was going back, by grace of the 
man whom he owed money, to make what 
he could out of the one chance which his 
successful rivals had left him. 

In one phase his paint had held its own 
against bad times and ruinous competition, 
and it was with the hope of doing still more 
with the Persis Brand that he now set him- 
self to work. The West Virginia people con- 
fessed that they could not produce those fine 
grades, and they willingly left the field to 
him. A strange, not ignoble friendliness ex- 
isted between Lapham and the three brothers ; 
they had used him fairly ; it was their facili- 
ties that had conquered him, not their ill-will ; 
and he recognized in them without enmity 
the necessity to which he had yielded. If 
he succeeded in his efforts to develop his 
paint in this direction, it must be for a long 
time on a small scale compared with his for- 
mer business, which it could never equal, and 
he brought to them the flagging energies of 
an elderly man. He was more broken than 
he knew by his failure; it did not kill, as 
it often does, but it weakened the spring once 
so strong and elastic. He lapsed more and 
more into acquiescence with his changed con- 
dition, and that bragging note of his was 
rarely sounded. He worked faithfully enough 
in his enterprise, but sometimes he failed to 
seize occasions that in his younger days he 
would have turned to golden account. His 
wife saw in him a daunted look that made 
her heart ache for him. 

One result of his friendly relations with the 
West Virginia people was that Corey went in 
with them, and the fact that he did so solely 
upon Lapham's advice, and by means of his 
recommendation, was perhaps the Colonel's 
proudest consolation. Corey knew the busi- 
ness thoroughly, and after half a year at 
Kanawha Falls and in the office at New 
York, he went out to Mexico and Central 
America, to see what could be done for them 
upon the ground which he had theoretically 
studied with Lapham. 

Before he went he came up to Vermont, 
and urged Penelope to go withhim. He was 
to be first in the city of Mexico, and if his 
mission was successful he was to be kept there 
and in South America several years, watching 
the new railroad enterprises and the develop- 
ment of mechanical agriculture and whatever 
other undertakings offered an opening for the 
introduction of the paint. They were all young 
men together, and Corey, who had put his 
money into the company, had a proprietary 
interest in the success which they were eager 
to achieve. 
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“ There’s no more reason now and no less 
than ever there was,” mused Penelope, in 
counsel with her mother, “ why I should say 
Yes, or why I should say No. Everything 
else changes, but this is just where it was a 
year ago. It don’t go backward, and it don’t 
go forward. Mother, I believe I shall take 
the bit in my teeth—if anybody will put it 
there!” 

“ It isn’t the same as it was,” suggested her 
mother. “ You can see that Irene’s all over 
- 

“ That’s no credit to me,” said Penelope. 
“I ought to be just as much ashamed as ever.” 

“ You no need ever to be ashamed.” 

“ That’s true, too,” said the girl. “ And I 
can sneak off to Mexico with a good conscience 
if I could make up my mind to it.” She 
laughed. “ Well, if I could be sentenced to be 
married, or somebody would up and forbid 
the banns! / don’t know what to do about it.” 

Her mother left her to carry her hesitation 
back to Corey, and she said now they had 
better go all over it and try to reason it out. 
“ And I hope that whatever I do, it won’t be 
for my own sake, but for—others !” 

Corey said he was sure of that, and looked 
at her with eyes of patient tenderness. 

“T don’t say it is wrong,” she proceeded, 
rather aimlessly, “but I can’t make it seem 
right. I don’t know whether I can make you 
understand, but the idea of being happy, when 
everybody else is so miserable, is more than I 
can endure. It makes me wretched.” 

“Then perhaps that’s your share of the 
common suffering,” suggested Corey, smiling. 

“ Oh, you know it isn’t! You know it’s noth- 
ing. Oh! One of the reasons is what I told you 
once before, that as long as father is in trouble 
I can’t let you think of me. Now that he’s 
lost everything ” She bent her eyes in- 
quiringly upon him, as if for the effect of this 
argument. 

“ T don’t think that’s a very good reason,” 
he answered seriously, but smiling still. “ Do 
you believe me when I tell you that I love 
you ?” 

“ Why, I suppose I must,” she said, drop- 
ping her eyes. 

“ Then why shouldn’t I think all the more 
of you on account of your father’s loss? You 
didn’t suppose I cared for you because he 
was prosperous ?” There was a shade of re- 
proach, ever so delicate and gentle, in his 
smiling question, which she felt. 

* No, I couldn’t think such a thing of you. 
I—1I don’t know what I meant. I meant 
that ” She could not go on and say that 
she had felt herself more worthy of him be- 
cause of her father’s money; it would not 
have been true; yet there was no other ex- 
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planation. She stopped and cast a helpless 
glance at him. 

He came to her aid. “I understand why 
you shouldn’t* wish me to suffer by your 
father’s misfortunes.” 

“Yes, that was it; and there is too great a 
difference every way. We ought to look at 
that again. You mustn’t pretend that you 
don’t know it, for that wouldn’t be true. Your 
mother will never like me, and perhaps — 
perhaps I shall not like her.” 

* Well,” said Corey, a little daunted, “ you 
won’t have to marry my family.” 

“ Ah, that isn’t the point!” 

“T know it,” he admitted. “I won’t pre- 
tend that I don’t see what you mean ; but I’m 
sure that all the differences would disappear 
when you came to know my family better. I’m 
not afraid but you and my mother will like each 
other — she can’t help it!” he exclaimed, less 
judicially than he had hitherto spoken, and 
he went on to urge some points of doubtful 
tenability. “‘ We have our ways, and you have 
yours ; and while I don’t say but what you and 
my mother and sisters would be a little strange 
together at first, it would soon wear off on 
both sides. There can’t be anything hope- 
lessly different in you all, and if there were 
it wouldn’t be any difference to me.” 

“‘ Do you think it would be pleasant to have 
you on my side against your mother ? ” 

“ There won’t be any sides. Tell me just 
what it is you're afraid of.” 

“ Afraid ?” 

“ Thinking of, then.” 

“1 don’t know. It isn’t anything they say 
or do,” she explained, with her eyes intent on 
his. “It’s what they are. I couldn’t be nat- 
ural with them, and if I can’t be natural with 
people, I’m disagreeable.” 

“Can you be natural with me?” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of you. I never was. 
That was the trouble from the beginning.” 

“Well, then, that’s all that’s necessary. 
And it never was the least trouble to me!” 

“It made me untrue to Irene.” 

“You mustn’t say that! You were always 
true to her.” 

“ She cared for you first.” 

“ Well, but I never cared for her at all!” 
he besought her. 

“She thought you did.” 

“That was nobody’s fault, and I can’t let 
you make it yours. My dear 

“Wait. We must understand each other,” 
said Penelope, rising from her seat to prevent 
an advance he was making from his; “ I want 
you to realize the whole affair. Should you 
want a girl who hadn’t a cent in the world, 
and felt different in your mother’s company, 
and had cheated and betrayed her own sister?” 
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” 


“T want you! 

“Very well, then, you can’t have me. I 
should always despise myself. I ought to give 
you up for all these reasons. Yes, I must.” 
She looked at him intently, and there was a 
tentative quality in her affirmations. 

“Is this your answer?” hesaid. “I must 
submit. If I asked too much of you, I was 
wrong. And — good-bye.” 

He held out his hand, and she put hers in 
it. “You think I’m capricious and fickle!” 
she said. “I can’t help it—I don’t know 
myself. I can’t keep to one thing for half a 
day ata time. But it’s right for us to part — 
yes, it must be. It must be,” she repeated ; 
«and I shall try to remember that. Good-bye! 
I will try to keep that in my mind, and you 
will too— you won’t care, very soon! I didn’t 
mean ¢hat—no; I know how true you are; 
but you will soon look at me differently, and 
see that even if there hadn’t been this about 
Irene, I was not the one for you. You do 
think so, don’t you?” she pleaded, clinging 
to his hand. “I am not at all what they would 
like — your family ; I felt that. I am little, 
and black, and homely, and they don’t under- 
stand my way of talking, and now that we’ve 
lost everything No, I’m not fit. Good- 
bye. You're quite right not to have patience 
with me any longer. I’ve tried you enough. I 
ought to be willing to marry you against their 
wishes if you want me to, but I can’t make 
the sacrifice—I’m too selfish for that.” 
All at once she flung herself on his breast. 
“T can’t even give you up! I shall never 
dare look any one in the face again. Go, 
go! But take me with you! I tried to do 
without you! I gave it a fair trial, and it was 
a dead failure. Oh, poor Irene! How could 
she give you up?” 

Corey went back to Boston immediately, 
and left Penelope, as he must, to tell her sister 
that they were to be married. She was spared 
from the firstadvance toward this by an accident 
ora misunderstanding. Irene came straight to 
her after Corey was gone, and demanded, 
“Penelope Lapham, have you been such a 
ninny as to send that man away on my ac- 
count ?” 

Penelope recoiled from this terrible courage; 
she did not answer directly, and Irene went 
on, “ Because if you did, I'll thank you to 
bring him back again. I’m not going to have 
him thinking that I’m dying for a man that 
never cared for me. It’s insulting, and I’m 
- going to stand it. Now, you just send for 

im!” 

“Oh, I will, Rene,” gasped Penelope. 
And then she added, shamed out of her pre- 
varication by Irene’s haughty magnanimity, 
“Ihave. That is—he’s coming back F 


Irene looked at her a moment, and then, 
whatever thought was in her mind, said fierce- 
ly, “ Well!” and left her to her dismay —her 
dismay and her relief, for they both knew that 
this was the last time they should ever speak 
of that again. 

The marriage came after so much sorrow 
and trouble, and the fact was received with 
so much misgiving for the past and future, 
that it brought Lapham none of the triumph 
in which he ‘:ad once exulted at the thought 
of an alliance with the Coreys. Adversity had 
so far been his friend that it had taken from 
him all hope of the social success for which 
people crawl and truckle, and restored him, 
through failure and doubt and heartache, the 
manhood which his prosperity had so nearly 
stolen from him. Neither he nor his wife 
thought now that their daughter was marry- 
ing a Corey; they thought only that she was 
giving herself to the man who loved her, and 
their acquiescence was sobered still further by 
the presence of Irene. Their hearts were far 
more with her. 

Again and again Mrs. Lapham said she 
did not see how she could go through it. “I 
can’t make it seem right,” she said. 

“ It és right,” steadily answered the Colonel. 

“Yes, I know. But it don’t seem so.” 


Ir would be easy to point out traits in Pe- 
nelope’s character which finally reconciled all 
her husband’s family and endeared hertothem. 
These things continually happen in novels ; 
and the Coreys, as they had always promised 
themselves to do, made the best, and not the 
worst, of Tom’s marriage. 

They were people who could value Lap- 
ham’s behavior as Tom reported it to them. 
They were proud of him, and Bromfield Corey, 
who found a delicate, zsthetic pleasure in the 
heroism with which Lapham had withstood 
Rogers and his temptations,— something 
finely dramatic and unconsciously effective,— 
wrote him a letter which would once have 
flattered the rough soul almost to ecstasy, 
though now he affected to slight it in showing 
it. “ It’s all right if it makes it more comfort- 
able for Pen,” he said to his wife. 

But the differences remained uneffaced, if 
not uneffaceable, between the Coreys and 
Tom Corey’s wife. “ If he had only married 
the Colonel!” subtly suggested Nanny Corey 

There was a brief season of civility and 
forbearance on both sides, when he brought 
her home before starting for Mexico, and her 
father-in-law made a sympathetic feint of 
liking Penelope’s way of talking, but it is 
questionable if even he found it so delightful 
as her husband did. Lily Corey made a little, 
ineffectual sketch of her, which she put by 
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with other studies to finish up some time, and 
found her rather picturesque in some ways. 
Nanny got on with her better than the rest, 
and saw possibilities for her in the country to 
which she was going. “As she’s quite un- 
formed socially,” she explained to her moth- 
er, “there is a chance that she will form 
herself on the Spanish manner, if she stays 
there long enough, and that when she comes 
back she will have the charm of not olives, 
perhaps, but /ort//as, whatever they are : some- 
thing strange and foreign. even if it’s bor- 
rowed. I’m glad she’s going to Mexico. At 
that distance we can — correspond.” 

Her mother sighed, and said bravely that 
she was sure they all got on very pleasantly 
as it was, and that she was perfectly satisfied 
if Tom was. 

There was, in fact, much truth in what she 
said of their harmony with Penelope. Having 
resolved, from the beginning, to make the best 
of the worst, it might almost be said that they 
were supported and consoled in their good 
intentions by a higher power. This marriage 
had not, thanks to an overruling Providence, 
brought the succession of Lapham teas upon 
Bromfield Corey which he had dreaded ; the 
Laphams were far off in their native fastnesses, 
and neither Lily nor Nanny Corey wasobliged 
to sacrifice herself to the conversation of Irene ; 
they were not even called upon to make a 
social demonstration for Penelope at a time 
when, most people being still out of town, it 
would have been so easy; she and Tom had 
both begged that there might be nothing of 
that kind; and though none of the Coreys 
learned to know her very well in the week 
she spent with them, they did not find it hard 
to get on with her. There were even moments 
when Nanny Corey, like her father, had 
glimpses of what Tom had called her humor, 
but it was perhaps too unlike their own to be 
easily recognizable. 

Whether Penelope, on her side, found it 
more difficult to harmonize, i cannot say. She 
had much more of the harmonizing to do, 
since they were four to one ; but then she had 
gone through so much greater trials before. 
When the door of their carriage closed and it 
drove off with her and her husband to the 
station, she fetched a long sigh. 

“ What is it?” asked Corey, who ought 
to have known better. 

“Qh, nothing. I don’t think I shall feel 
strange amongst the Mexicans now.” 

He looked at her with a puzzled smile, 
which grew a little graver, and then he put 
his arm round her and drew her closer to him. 
This made her cry on his shoulder. “ I only 
meant that I should have you all to myself.” 
There is no proof that she meant more, but it 


is certain that our manners and customs go 
for more in life than our qualities. The price 
that we pay for civilization is the fine yet im- 
passable differentiation of these. Perhaps we 
pay too much ; but it will not be possible to 
persuade those who have the difference in their 
favor that this is so. They may be right; 
and at any rate the blank misgiving, the re- 
curring sense of disappointment to which the 
young people’s departure left the Coreys is to 
be considered. That was the end of their 
son and brother for them ; they felt that ; and 
they were not mean or unamiable people. 

He remained three years away. Some 
changes took place in that time. One of these 
was the purchase by the Kanawha Falls 
Company of the mines and works at Lapham. 
The transfer relieved Lapham of the load of 
debt which he was still laboring under, and 
gave him an interest in the vaster enterprise 
of the younger men, which he had once vainly 
hoped to grasp all in hisownhand. He began 
to tell of this coincidence as something very 
striking ; and pushing on more actively the 
special branch of the business left to him, he 
bragged, quite in his old way, of its enormous 
extension. His son-in-law, he said, was push- 
ing it in Mexico and Central America: an 
idea that they had originally had in common. 
Well, young blood was what was wanted in 
a thing of that kind. Now, those fellows out 
in West Virginia: all young, and a perfect 
team ! 

For himself, he owned that he had made 
mistakes ; he could see just where the mis- 
takes were—put his finger nght on them. 
But one thing he could say: he had been no 
man’s enemy but his own ; every dollar, every 
cent had gone to pay his debts ; he had come 
out with clean hands. He said all this, and 
much more, to Mr. Sewell the summer after 
he sold out, when the minister and his wife 
stopped at Lapham on their way across from 
the White Mountains to Lake Champlain; 
Lapham had found them on the cars, and 
pressed them to stop off. 

There were times when Mrs. Lapham had 
as great pride in the clean-handedness with 
which Lapham had come out as he had 
himself, but her satisfaction was not so con- 
stant. At those times, knowing the tempta- 
tions he had resisted, she thought him the 
noblest and grandest of men ; but no woman 
could endure to live in the same house with 
a perfect hero, and there were other times 
when she reminded him that if he had kept 
his word to her about speculating in stocks, 
and had looked after the insurance of his prop- 
erty half as carefully as he had looked after 
a couple of worthless women who had no 
earthly claim on him, they would not be 
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where they were now. He humbly admitted 
it all, and left her to think of Rogers herself. 
She did not fail to do so, and the thought 
did not fail to restore him to her tenderness 
again. 


I po not know how it is that clergymen 
and physicians keep from telling their wives 
the secrets confided to them; perhaps they 
can trust their wives to find them out for 
themselves whenever they wish. Sewell had 
laid before his wife the case of the Laphams 
after they came to consult with him about 
Corey’s proposal to Penelope, for he wished 
to be confirmed in his belief that he had ad- 
vised them soundly; but he had not given 
her their names, and he had not known Corey’s 
himself. Now he had no compunctions in 
talking the affair over with her without the 
veil of ignorance which she had hitherto as- 
sumed, for she declared that as soon as she 
heard of Corey’s engagement to Penelope, the 
whole thing had flashed upon her. “ And 
that night at dinner, I could have told the 
child that he was in love with her sister by 
the way he talked about her; I heard him; 
and if she had not been so blindly in love 
with him herself, she would have known it 
too. I must say, I can’t help feeling a sort of 
contempt for her sister.” 

“Oh, but yeu must not!” cried Sewell. 
“That is wrong, cruelly wrong. I’m sure 
that’s out of your novel-reading, my dear, and 
not out of your heart. Come! it grieves me 
to hear you say such a thing as that.” 

“ Oh, I dare say this pretty thing has got 
over it—how much character she has got! — 
and I suppose she’ll see somebody else.” 

Sewell had to content himself with this 
partial concession. As a matter of fact, unless 
it was the young West Virginian who had come 
on to arrange the purchase of the Works, 
Irene had not yet seen any one, and whether 
there was ever anything between them isa fact 
that would need a separate inquiry. It is cer- 
tain that at the end of five years after the dis- 
appointment which she met so bravely, she 
was still unmarried. But she was even then 
still very young, and her life at Lapham had 
been varied by visits to the West. It had also 
been varied by an invitation, made with the 
politest resolution by Mrs. Corey, to visit in 
Boston, which the girl was equal to refusing 
in the same spirit. 

Sewell was intensely interested in the moral 
spectacle which Lapham presented under his 
changed conditions. The Colonel, who was 
more the Colonel in those hills than he could 
ever have been on the Back Bay, kept him and 
Mrs. Sewell over night at his house ; and he 
showed the minister minutely round the Works 
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and drove him all over his farm. For this ex- 
pedition he employed a lively colt which had 
not yet come of age, and an open buggy long 
past its prime, and was no more ashamed of 
his turnout than of the finest he had ever 
driven on the Milldam. He was rather shabby 
and slovenly in dress, and he had fallen 
unkempt, after the country fashion, as to his 
hair and beard and boots. The house was 
plain, and was furnished with the simpler mov- 
ables out of the house in Nankeen Square. 
There were certainly all the necessaries, but 
no luxuries, unless the statues of Prayer and 
Faith might be so considered. The Laphams 
now burned kerosene, of course, and they had 
no furnace in the winter; these were the only 
hardships the Colonel complained of; but he 
said that as soon as the company got to paying 
dividends again,— he was evidently proud of 
the outlays that for the present prevented this, 
—he should put in steam-heat and naphtha- 
gas. He spoke freely of his failure, and with a 
confidence that seemed inspired by his former 
trust in Sewell, whom, indeed, he treated like 
an intimate friend, rather than an acquaintance 
of two or three meetings. He went back to his 
first connection with Rogers, and he put be- 
fore Sewell hypothetically his own conclusions 
in regard to the matter. 

“ Sometimes,” he said, “I get to thinking 
it all over, and it seems to me I done wrong 
about Rogers in the first place; that the whole 
trouble came from that. It was just like start- 
ing a row of bricks. I tried to catch up, and 
stop ’em from going, but they all tumbled, 
one after another. It wa’n’t in the nature of 
things that they could be stopped till the last 
brick went. I don’t talk much with my wife 
any more about it; but I should like to know 
how it strikes you.” 

“We can trace the operation of evil in the 
physical world,” replied the minister, “ but 
I’m more and more puzzled about it in the 
moral world. There its course is often so very 
obscure; and often it seems to involve, so far 
as we can see, no penalty whatever. And in 
your own case, as I understand, you don’t 
admit—you don’t feel sure—that you ever 
actually did wrong this man.” 

“ Well, no; I don’t. That is to say 

He did not continue, and after a while 
Sewell said, with that subtle kindness of his, 
“I should be inclined to think — nothing can 
be thrown quite away; and it can’t be that 
our sins only weaken us—that your fear of 
having possibly behaved selfishly toward this 
man kept you on your guard, and strength- 
ened you when you were brought face to face 
with a greater”— he was going to say tempt- 
ation, but he saved Lapham’s pride, and said 
—‘ emergency.” 
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“ Do you think so?” 

“ T think that there may be truth in what I 
suggest.” 

“Well, I don’t know what it was,” said 
Lapham ; “all I know is that when it came 
to the point, although I could see that 
I'd got to go under unless I did it, that I 
couldn’t sell out to those Englishmen, and I 
couldn’t let that man put his money into my 
business without I told him just how things 
stood.” 

As Sewell afterwards told his wife, he could 
see that the loss of his fortune had been a 
terrible trial to Lapham, just because his 


THE 


prosperity had been so gross and palpable; 
and he had now a burning desire to know 
exactly how, at the bottom of his heart, Lap- 
ham still felt. “And do you ever have any 
regrets ?” he delicately inquired of him. 

“ About what I done? Well, it don’t al- 
ways seem as if I done it,” replied Lapham. 
“‘ Seems sometimes as if it was a hole opened 
for me, and I crept out of it. I don’t know,” 
he added thoughtfully, biting the corner of 
his stiff mustache —“ I don’t know as I should 
always say it paid; but if I done it, and the 
thing was to do over again, right in the same 
way, I guess I should have to do it.” 


END. W. D. Howells. 


TYPICAL DOGS. 


THE WATER-SPANIEL. 


HIS breed is derived from the now extinct 
water-dog, a large, curly-coated dog, and 

the land-spaniel or springer. Although dogs 
extremely various in size and general appear- 
ance have been designated as water-spaniels 
by old authorities in canine lore, only two dis- 
tinct types are recognized by sportsmen of 
the present day as having a claim to the cer- 
tain fixed characteristics which entitle any 
family to the specific term of a “ breed.” 
These are the “ English water-spaniel” and 
the “ Irish water-spaniel.” Owing to neglect 
the former has degenerated so much that very 
few typical specimens now exist of that once 
popular and handsome breed of sporting dogs. 
The Znglish water-spaniel is a strong and 
thick-set dog, considerably smaller than the 
average setter, and weighing from thirty to 
forty pounds. The prevailing color is liver, or 
liver and white. The coat should be very curly, 
in texture similar to that of the black curly- 
coated retriever; the curls should be tight and 
close, not open or woolly. The ears are very 
large and long, heavily feathered. The head 
is long, handsome, wise, and carried lightly 
and gracefully. The hair clothing the face and 
head is short and smooth, but immediately 
behind the “ poll” it becomes long and curly 
like the body-coat. The neck is moderately 
long, and strongly joined to powerful shoulders. 
The legs are of medium length, considerably 
longer than those of the field-spaniel, but 
shorter and thicker proportionately than a 
setter’s, straight in front, and furnished with 
abundance of bone and muscle ; hind-quarters 
muscular, with well-turned thighs and hocks. 
The feet should be of good size, with strong, 
horny soles, and the tail carried in a gentle 


curve nearly level with the back. The stern 
is frequently docked, but it is a great mistake to 
shorten the tail of a water-spaniel, who requires 
to use it as a rudder in swimming. It should 
be covered with a rather bushy and curly flag. 

The Jrish water-spaniel has been much 
more carefully bred and preserved,. and 
possesses distinguishing points of breeding 
that mark him unmistakably as an aristocrat 
amongst dogs. He has an air of dash and 
vigor that betokens high courage and a lively 
temperament, and, in his vocation as a water- 
retriever, exhibits that utter forgetfulness of 
personal discomfort which renders him in- 
valuable as an aid to the wild-fowl shooter. 
Hardly any training is necessary to teach him 
to retrieve, and when a mere puppy he delights 
in carrying sticks, or even stones, in his mouth, 
if his master encourages him to “ fetch and 
carry.” Extremely solicitous to please, he is 
transported with delight when he finds he is 
earning the approval of his owner; and no dog, 
excepting perhaps the poodle,— which is un- 
doubtedly a cousin-german of his,— can be so 
readily taught to perform tricks, or make him- 
self useful in the hands of a judicious instructor. 
He revels in the company of children, and 
joins in their boisterous sports with great zest. 

His thick and closely curled coat enables 
him to resist the chilling effects of exposure to 
icy-cold water, and his impetuous courage in 
jumping into the coldest water, as frequently 
as he is required to do so, and often from a 
great height, surpasses that of any other breed. 
With such attributes it is no wonder he is 
highly prized by the duck-shooter, who with- 
out his aid would lose a large percentage of 
his game, that fall amongst the almost impen- 
etrable rice-beds or muddy shores of lakes 
and rivers. , 
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The historical origin of the Irish water-spaniel 
is not very clear, andto Mr. Justin McCarthy 
belongs the credit of introducing him to pop- 
ular notice as a distinct variety, with well- 
accented marks of good breeding. Since then 
they have been very much inbred, and perhaps 
in consequence of this, although showing no 
signs of deterioration in size from this cause,— 
indeed, many modern show-bench specimens 
are much too large for practical use,—the 
puppies are rather difficult to rear; but once 
over the trials and ailments of puppyhood, 
they are a singularly hardy and long-lived 
race. The writer has known a pure-bred Irish 
water-spaniel to attain the age of twenty-one 
years. 

The eager impetuosity, which seems an 
appropriate Irish element in their character, 
renders them apt to be hard-mouthed and 
liable to bite the game they are sent to re- 
trieve, especially if the bird is only wounded 
and struggles to escape ; so it is necessary to 
break them carefully of any tendency in this 
direction, but their docility is such that in 
proper hands they readily become tender- 
mouthed retrievers. 

The following detailed description of the 
“points” of the Irish water-spaniel is based 
upon personal familiarity with, and athorough 
and careful study of, some of the acknowledged 
best specimens of the present day. 

General Appearance.—A smart, strongly 
built dog, about as big as a medium-sized 
pointer or setter, hardly so tall at the shoulder, 
but stouter and more compact in body, which 
cobbiness of appearance is added to by his 
heavy curly coat. His most striking charac- 
teristics — the absence of any one of which 
determines, to the eye of a connoisseur, the 
presence of alien blood—are: Long ears, 
clothed with long twisted ringlets; a profuse 
“top-knot ” of curls, longer and more open 
in curl than the coat on his body; heavily 
feathered legs and feet ; smooth face, and tail 
almost as short-coated and tapering as that 
of a well-bred pointer. 

Head.— Skull and muzzle shouid be of 
good size, but not heavy in proportion to gen- 
eral bulk ; the former showing good brain ca- 
pacity, long and fairly wide, divided into two 
lobes by a well-defined furrow or groove run- 
ning up the skull, which, although not visible 
to the eye, owing to exuberant top-knot of long, 
overhanging curls exhibited by a full-grown 
dog, is distinctly discernible when examined 
by the hand. The eyebrows are well marked 
by evenly curved bony ridges, though not 
heavy or beetling. The eyes have a quaint 
and very intelligent expression, dark, bold, 
and merry. The face is very peculiar, being 
smooth-coated, long, rather wedge-shaped, but 


not snipy or weak, generally having a comical, 
half-laughing look that is intensely Irish, es- 
pecially when with half-open mouth he re- 
gards his master out of a corner of his cunning 
eye, with his head inclined to one side, watch- 
ing inquisitively all his actions. The jaws 
should meet evenly in front, and the teeth 
ought to be large, white, and sound. The lips 
are not by any means pendulous or pouchy 
at the corners, but should be sufficiently loose 
to give the muzzle a square and strong ap- 
pearance. The nose should be large and moist, 
of a dark liver color. 

Top-knot.—This is seldom full-grown till 
the dog attains the age of two and one-half 
years. It is composed of long loose curls on 
the top of the skull, and grows down to a 
distinct point between the eyes. 

£ars.—Are long and lobe-shaped in the 
leather, hanging quite flat to the cheeks, and 
covered with long twisted curls, that are apt 
to get daggled and matted if not properly 
cared for. The leather should reach beyond 
the point of the nose when pulled forward; 
and in a good specimen the feather, from the 
tip of one ear to the tip of the other, will 
measure from twenty-five to thirty inches. 

Neck.—Should be fairly long, strong and 
arching, carrying the head well above the 
level of the back, and strongly set into the 
shoulders. 

Shoulders and Chest-—The shoulders are 
very powerful, and are apt to be too straight 
and cloddy, which gives a cramped, short 
stride. The chest should be large in girth, with 
ribs well sprung behind the shoulders, not too 
wide or round between the fore-legs, a fault 
frequently met with. 

Back and Loins.—The back should be short 
and very powerfully coupled to the hind-quar- 
ters. Ribs carried well back, and loins deep 
and wide, but not long. The flank should be 
well filled in, and the whole body should appear 
round and barrel-shaped. 

Hind-quarters.—Very strong. Stifles and 
hock-joints are often too straight and stilty in 
appearance, and are thus wanting in “ spring ” 
and graceful movement. 

Legs and Feet.—The fore-legs should be 
strong in bone and muscle, straight, with arms 
well let down, and carrying the fore-arm at 
elbow and knee in a straight line with point 
of shoulders. The feet should be of good size 
and somewhat spreading, but by no means 
splay-footed or weak in knuckles. 

Coat.—Should be dense and very curly. 
Any woolliness or openness of curl is very bad. 
The curls should be crisp and tight, and the 
feather on fore-legs should not be confined to 
a fringe on the back part, like that of a setter 
or land-spaniel, but should also be abundant 
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all round the leg, although shorter in front 
than at the sides and back. Below the hock 
the hind-legs may be smooth on the front. 
Plenty of feather should spring from between 
the toes, but not to the same extent as in the 
field-spaniel. 

Color.—Should be a very dark brown or 
liver. Red or rusty and sandy-colored coats 
are frequently seen, but they are to be greatly 
condemned. The proper shade has a plum- 
colored light in it when the coat is fresh, and 
even when moulting and faded it should re- 
main very dark, although much exposure to 
the sun and wind while the coat is wet tends 
to bleach even the darkest coat. 

Stern.—The tail is a very marked index to 
the pure breeding of most dogs, and particu- 
larly is this the case in the Irish water- 
spaniel. It should be strong and thick where 
it joins the body, and, gradually tapering, 
should end in a fine point. It must not be 
long enough to reach the hock-joint, and 
ought to be carried nearly level with the back 
almost in a straight line. A very gentle curve 
is permissible. For three or four inches from 
the body it has short curls, but almost immedi- 
ately the coat becomes smooth and nearly as 
close as that on the stern of a pointer. 

Symmetry.—Should be considerable, al- 
though strength and endurance are more ap- 


parentin his make-up than the lines of elegance 
or speed. He should have a bold, determined, 
and dashing eagerness of temperament that 
saves him from any dull or commonplace 
look. 


J. F. Kirk. 
THE COLLIE. 


Co.uigs, sheep-dogs, or shepherd-dogs, as 
they are variously termed, are divided into 
two classes: the rough-coated, in which the 
outer coat is long and rough, expanding into 
a frill or ruff about the neck, while a second 
or under coat is soft and woolly, very warm, 
and, like seal-skin, impervious to moisture ; 
and the smooth-coated, in which the coat is 
short, hard, and very compact. 

In both classes the coat is weather-resisting ; 
for the collie’s duties compel him to be out on 
the windy moors and bleak hill-sides in all sorts 
of rough weather. 

In color he is black and tan, black, tan, 
and white, black and white, or, as the fashion 
now demands, sable, and sable and white. The 
head is long and sharp, not domed in skull or 
snipy in muzzle; ears small and semi-erect ; 
chest deep, with plenty of lung room; back 
broad and muscular; fore-legs well under him, 
and should be strong and straight, not heavy ; 
hind-legs well bent; tail bushy and carried 
low ; in general form lithe, symmetrical, and 
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graceful, and fairly light, giving one the idea 
of great pace ; altogether a handsome dog — 
one that poets have celebrated in their verse 
and artists loved to paint. 

His carriage is dainty and natty, as that of 
a fox; nor does the likeness end there. Take 
the humanlike intelligence ascribed to the hero 
of the old romance of “ Reynard the Fox,” 
let the craft and duplicity be refined and trans- 
muted into devotion to his master, and you 
have the characteristics of the collie’s na- 
ture. Beauty, intelligence, and usefulness are 
all to be counted in the highest degree to his 
credit. 

In sagacity he excels all others of the dog 
family. His is not the intelligence of the trick 
dog ; one look into his “ gay wyse” eyes will 
tell you that for antics and pranks like those 
of the showman’s “ troupe of canine artists” 
your collie has the supremest contempt; a 
dog’s life is to him quite too serious to be 
wasted in such frivolities; his mission is hard 
work ; he has duties to perform, as had gene. 
rations of his ancestors before him. His one 
particular task is to care for flocks of sheep, 
and because he does this and does it so well, 
he may take rank as the most useful of all 
dogs. Indeed, certain parts of Scotland and 
England owe all their value for sheep-raising 
purposes to the collie. “ Without him,” writes 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, “the mountainous 
land of England and Scotland would not be 
worth sixpence. It would require more hands 
to manage a flock of sheep, gather them from 
the hills, force them into houses and folds, 
and drive them to market, than the profits of 
the whole are capable of maintaining.” He 
drives out the sheep to pasture, confines them 
to their allotted territory (where there are no 
fences), keeps the flocks separate, picks out 
from another band and brings back to its own 
a straying sheep; at command, collects into 
one place the sheep that may be scattered for 
miles around; watches his charge faithfully 
through night and storm; is unyielding with 
the headstrong rams, and considerate of the 
tender lambs; displays courage, caution, pa- 
tience, and tact in handling the flock; and will 
move the sheep or force them into a fold 
quicker, more surely, and with less demonstra- 
tion than a dozen men. 

A well-trained and experienced collie appears 
to rule a flock of sheep by the force of his domi- 
nant nature, just as a good horseman controls a 
horse. He is often equally successful in man- 
aging unruly cattle, and sometimes exercises the 
same supremacy over other dogs. One of my 
collies, champion “Tweed IT.,” now retired from 
active sheep-herding service decorated like a 
war veteran with medals, and conscious (! 
fancy) of having performed his allotted share 
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IRISH WATER-SPANIEL, “CHAMPION BARNEY.” 


of toil, is a veritable Sir Dignity in fur and 
frills, haughty, pompous, and important. He 
never forgets his dignity save when, as self- 
constituted high sheriff of all the other dogs, 
he goes in swift and dire pursuit of a canine 
fugitive. Once, when the dogs were being re- 
moved from one town to another, a beagle 
hound escaped from his box, and, alarmed at 
finding himself in a strange country, forthwith 
disappeared in a cloud of dust down the road. 
Tweed, who was trotting along at the side of 
the wagon, not a word being said, at once set 
out after him, overhauled the fugitive, took 
him into custody, and calmly held him down, 
with his back to the ground, until the party 
came up. 

I had at one time a large number of pointers 
in my kennels, and it was a favorite entertain- 
ment of visitors to the kennels to dispatch 
Tweed, to bring in these dogs, which were far 
away romping in the fields; when the four- 
footed official appeared among them, they 
stopped their gambols and came in, and woe to 
the laggard or straggler among them who had 
the temerity to evade the summons. The old 
dog who has driven many a flock of a thousand 
sheep to market, thirty or forty miles a day, is 
not at allthe customer fora way ward dog tohold 
in contempt without serious consequences. 

Of late years the collie has been brought 
into public notice by the sheep-dog trials held 
in various parts of Great Britain. In such 
competitions the best working dogs have been 
entered to exhibit their skill in herding and 
folding sheep, and their wonderful displays of 
sagacity have been witnessed by many thou- 
sands of spectators who would never have 
the opportunity to see the dog in his native 
home. 

The natural and direct result of this mak- 
ing his merits known is that the collie has been 

VoL. XXX.— 56. 


taken up by society as a pet; he has exchanged 
the pasture for the parlor, and where once he had 
kicks now finds caresses ; his lines have fallen 
in pleasanter places, and with all his good for- 
tune his coat is growing more glossy, and his 
disposition sweeter. His amiable traits make 
him specially fitted to be a companion for 
ladies and children. The collie is to-day, per- 
haps, the most fashionable dog in England. 
Americans are prone to follow their British 
cousins in such affairs, and the collie is fast 
becoming fashionable in this country, and is 
now often to be seen on the lawn or sedately 
promenading the city avenues. 

Several hundred choice specimens have 
been imported ; the collie classes at the bench 
shows have been creditably filled, and have 
shown that the breed is rapidly growing in 
numbers and quality. In some parts of the 
West and South the collie is extensively em- 
ployed by cattle and sheep breeders. 

If the American farmer had a better under- 
standing of the collie’s usefulness as a pro- 
tector of his property, gentle, affectionate, 
and faithful guardian and playmate for his 
children, and assistant in the care of his stock, 
I am persuaded that many a worthless, sheep- 
worrying cur of uncertain breed would speed- 
ily end his days to give place to the worthier 
shepherd-dog. 


“He was a gash and faithful tyke 
As ever lap a sheugh or dike; 
His honest, sonsie, bawns’nt face 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place.’ 


Thomas H. Terry. 


’ 

















ENGLISH WATER-SPANIEL. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PACH.) 
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THE FOX-TERRIER. 


THERE seems at last to be a fair prospect 
of the neat, bright, and companionable fox- 
terrier receiving his proper share of attention. 
Forseveral years the Messrs. L. and W. Ruther- 
furd, of New York, did their utmost to popu- 
larize this dog, with but little success; but now 
the accession of Mr. Edward Kelly, of New 
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York, Mr. Frank Kinney, of Staten Island, 
Mr. Prescott Lawrence, of Groton, Mass., 
and Mr. John E. Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., 
to the ranks of the fox-terrier exhibitors has 
given the breed the necessary impetus. ‘There 
is every reason why the fox-terrier should 
become popular both as a house-dog in the 
city and as a country companion, for he em- 
bodies all the requisites to make him so. His 
clean jacket, contrasting so admirably with 
the black-and-tan markings on head and body, 
enables the fox-terrier to lay claim to more 
beauty than most of the more favored house- 
pets. Good looks are, however, only one of 
his many qualities, for he is clean and neat 
about the house, always full of life, has a high 
order of intelligence, is a good watch-dog 
where one is most valuable, inside the house, 
and his pluck is undeniable. 

Although by no means an old-established 
breed, the origin of the fox-terrier is not so 
clearly demonstrated as would seem to be 
possible. In “ Anecdotes of Dogs,” by Cap- 


tain Thomas Brown, author of various works 
on conchology, ornithology, etc., published 
in Edinburgh and London in 1829, no x 

erence is made to the fox-terrier. He says, 
“There are two kinds of terrier, the roug! 

haired Scotch and the smooth English,” and 
then describes “ three distinct varieties of th. 
Scotch terrier.” The first is a long, low doy 
on short stout legs, with half-pricked ears and 
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a large head in proportion to his body, and a 
hard coat,—a fairly good description of the 
hard-haired terrier of the present day. Then 
there is another almost the same size, he 
says, but with a longer coat, and somewhat 
flowing, “the prevailing breed of the West 


ern Islands of Scotland.” There is no doubt 
of this being the, now well-known Skye terrier 
The third variety is described as much larger, 
with a hard and wiry coat much shorter than 
that of the others. Captain Brown adds it is 
from this latter breed that the best bull-terriers 
have been produced. Of the English terrier, 
however, the author mentions but one breed, 
the black-and-tan, and gives a very accurat 
description of it. “* Black on the back, sides, 
upper part of the head, neck, and tail; th 
belly and the throat are of a very bright red 
dish brown, with a spot of the same colo! 
over each eye. The hair is short and some 
what glossy, the tail rather truncated and 
carried slightly upwards; the ears are small 
somewhat erect, and reflected at the tips ; the 
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head is little in proportion to the size of the 
body, and the snout is moderately elongated.” 

It is evident from the foregoing careful de- 
scription that Captain Brown was an accurate 
observer ; indeed, the illustrations in the book 
are his own, and if there had been any such 
cog as the present fox-terrier then in exist- 
ence, it is strange no allusion is made thereto. 
instead of that, we read in the description of 
tie black-and-tan terrier, ‘‘ This dog, or the 
wire-haired Scotch terrier, is indispensably 
necessary to a pack of fox-hounds for the 
purpose of unearthing the game.” White, ac- 
cording to Captain Brown, was inadmissible 
in a terrier; indeed, he says of the Scotch ter- 
rier, “ When white or pied, it is a sure mark of 
impurity of the breed.” Captain Brown was 
evidently a Scotchman, and although it is 
certain that he traveled in Ireland, and pre. 
sumably in England, he was probably not 
fully conversant with all the different terriers 
to be met with throughout Britain. His evi- 
dence, however, may be accepted, that white 
and pied rough terriers, which “ Stonehenge ” 
speaks of in 1878 as existing up to within the 
last thirty years, “were not entitled to the 
name of Scotch.” 

“ Stonehenge” (Mr. J. H. Walsh), with all 
the opportunity he has had of gaining knowl- 
edge of the fox-terrier breed, can give but little 
history of it. What he says is briefly this : Two 
or three masters of fox-hounds owned terriers 
which had gained a reputation some forty 
years ago—say 1840. In color they were 
white, with the red ears or patch. In these 
days, he says, a black-and-tan fox-terrier was 
never seen, and yet he tells us that these 
pied terriers were crossed with the Duke of 
Rutland’s black-and-fan terriers, and pro- 
duced the hound markings. There was ac- 
tually no class provided for fox-terriers in 
England until 1863, when Old Jock won at 
Birmingham, and his father was a black- 
and-tan dog. Jock had a remarkably success- 
ful career, and stamped the black-and-tan 
markings on his numerous descendants. The 
first fashion in fox-terriers was for color, 
an evenly marked black-and-tan head aton- 
ing in many people’s estimation for many 
faults. Breeding for color was followed by 
the inevitable result, weediness; and then 
the cry was for a cobby dog, until the cobby 
fashion reached cloddiness. Then there has 
been a cry for coat and a workmanlike terrier, 
until finish became almost extinct, and again 
legs and feet became the cry. The Spice furore, 
which is somewhat dying out now, was one of 
legs and feet. For a certainty this branch of 
the Belgrave Joe family has not improved the 
dog as a terrier,—short, wedgy heads, indif- 
ferently carried ears, poor necks, upright 


shoulders, narrow quarters, and woolly coats 
being too characteristic of the Spice strain. 
Still they have excellent legs and feet, and 
transmit that meritorious quality to their prog- 
eny. In view, therefore, of the many changes 
of fashion, and each yet having its votary, the 
new-comers picking up the prevailing fashion, 
it is not an easy matter to give a description 
of a fox-terrier that will please all exhibitors ; 
indeed, in the divergence of type the fox-ter- 
rier stands alone in the dog world. No dog 
depends more for his success upon that inde- 
scribable something called character than the 
fox-terrier ; aad when that exists in a marked 
degree, the eye of the terrier man glistens as 
he says, “ There is a terrier for you!” To 
possess this, he should have a cleanly built 
head, neither so long and narrow as to sug- 
gest weakness, nor short and wedgy. The 
head and neck should spring from the shoul- 
ders, suggestive of the gamy appearance of the 
game-cock, and the small, bright, sparkling 
eye adds to the let-me-get-at-him look. Neatly 
placed ears are a great consideration, and 
they should be V-shaped and carried for- 
ward, dropping close to the cheek. A prick 
or nose ear is a disqualification. The shoul- 
ders should be sloping and long, and the chest 
not too wide to throw the elbows out. To 
stand like a terrier is a common expression, 
and means that the elbows should be close to 
the sides and the dog stand on his legs, which 
should be plumb straight. The hind legs and 
quarters must be strong and muscular. The 
feet should show no spreading of the toes, 
but be round and compact, with the toes 
arched. The ribs should be well sprung and 
the back ones deep, to avoid the very com- 
mon, tucked-up weak loin appearance. As to 
coat opinions differ, some wanting a half- 
bred wire-haired-terrier look ; but for my part 
I prefer the strength and density of the coat, 
to be found out mainly by the fingers while 
to the eye it is smooth. 

Size is also another rock on which fanciers 
split, but a well-built, symmetrical dog sel- 
dom shows his weight; and the continued 
cry a few years ago, that a dog over sixteen 
pounds could not go to ground after a fox, 
was scattered to the winds by a table pub- 
lished in an English paper, showing that the 
majority of the real working terriers in use 
by various packs of hounds averaged over 
eighteen pounds. Color matters very little, so 
long as there is no brindle. Of course, white 
predominates, but the old-time cry of “evenly 
marked black-and-tan head” is no longer 
heard, and several of the best of the coming 
dogs in England have heads nearly all black, 
or black-and-tan. 

James Watson. 
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THE SCOTCH DEER-HOUND OR STAG-HOUND., 


Tuts species of dog is one of the oldest and 
purest in existence, and has been used longest 
for hunting, yet, strangely enough, is the one 
least known tosportsmen and naturalists to-day. 

The breed was at one time nearly extinct, 
but is now comparatively plentiful in all 
Highland districts, owing to the care taken 


eyes half hidden by hair. He tapers gradually 
towards the powerfully formed loins; he has 
exceedingly muscular limbs, round and firn 
set feet, and well-developed quarters. His 
general appearance is strikingly aristocratic 
The height of the dog should be from 
twenty-nine to thirty-one inches, his girth 
about thirty-four inches; the forearm below 
the elbow should measure eight inches and a 


FOX-TERRIER, “‘ RICHMOND OLIVE.” 


by proprietors of preserves to collect and breed 
these noble dogs. 

The deer-hound has great strength, and is a 
swift runner and graceful jumper. His frame, 
although covered with a shaggy coat, is as 
elegant as that of the greyhound, and his 
speed nearly as great, but, owing to his superior 
size, he is unable to make such quick turns. 

His head is long and lean, widest behind 
the ears, and is carried particularly high, 
giving him a noble appearance. He has a 
long arched neck, short ears somewhat pend- 
ulous at the tips, and very bright, penetrating 


quarter, and he should weigh from ninety-five 
to one hundred and ten pounds. The dispro- 
portion in size between the sexes is greater 
than in any other breed of dogs. The female 
should be twenty-six inches in height, twenty 
nine in girth, and should weigh from sixty-five 
to seventy-five pounds. 

The coat should be coarse and thick, and 
three or four inches long. Some breeders hold 
that a dog without a rough head and plentiful 
beard is worthless. 

The color varies from nearly black, through 
dark brindle, blue, light brindle, gray, fawn, 
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STAG-HOUND “ JAHRL.” 


and cream of all shades, to white. The dark 
brindle are commonest in this country. It is 
an almost hopeless undertaking to breed for 
color. I have bred dark brindle dogs together, 
hoping to get some brindle puppies; but out 
of a litter of eight there was only one brindle. 
I have done this not once, but several times, 
with but little better success. 

The scent is remarkably keen ; these dogs 
have been known to follow a wounded deer 
for two successive days. When slipped at a 
wounded deer they pursue it by scent, the 
nose lowered as they run; and when it is 
brought to bay they utter low, sharp barks, 
which are continued till the master appears. 

A stag in full possession of his powers is 
beyond the reach of any dog from the front, 
and no well-bred deer-houpd makes an at- 
tempt unless he sees an opening from behind. 

A gentleman named Glengarry, finding his 








(FROM A PICTURE BY LUCY T. FENNER.) 


breed deteriorating, resorted to several crosses, 
among them the Cuban blood-hound and 
Pyrenean wolf-dog. His action was loudly 
condemned, but he deemed it necessary thus to 
resuscitate his strain, and from the latter cross 


he derived great advantages. From this strain 
came Sir Walter Scott’s famous Maida and 
other celebrated dogs. 

Some breeders made a cross with the bull- 
dog, thus obtaining more courage, but also 
the peculiarity of the bull-dog, which is to 
make the attack at the head. So many valu- 
able dogs were killed by rushing at the stag’s 
head, that this cross was abandoned. 

There are not many fine deer-hounds in this 
country; they are mostly under-size, and lack 
coat and bone. But the intelligence of this 
noble and faithful dog is fast winning recog- 
nition, and it is to be hoped he may soon 
become a general favorite. 


John E. Thayer. 

















PANFORTE DI SIENA. 


FIRST PAPER. 


MONTH out 

of our winter 

at Florence we 

gave to Siena, 

whither we 

went early in 

February. At 

that time there 

were no more 

signs of spring 

= inthe landscape than there were 

in December, except for here and there an 

almond-tree, which in the pale pink of its 

thronging blossoms showed delicately as a 

lady’s complexion in the unfriendly air. The 

fields were in their green arrest, but the trees 

were bare, and the yellow river that wandered 

along beside the railroad looked sullen and 
cold under the dun sky. 

After we left the Florentine plain, we ran 

between lines of reddish hills, sometimes 


thickly wooded, sometimes showing on their 
crests only the stems and tops of scattering 
pines and poplars, such as the Tuscan pain crs 
were fond of putting into their Judean back 
grounds. There were few tokens of life in 
the picture; we saw some old women tend- 
ing sheep and spinning with their distafis in 
the pastures ; and in the distance there were 
villages cropping out of the hill-tops and 
straggling a little way down the slopes. At 
times we whirled by the ruins of a castle, 
and nearer Siena we caught sight of two or 
three walled towers which had come down 
from the middle ages apparently with every 
turret in repair. Our course was south-west- 
ward, but we were continually mounting into 
the cold, thin air of the volcanic hill country, 
at the summit of which the old Ghibelline 
city still sits capital, proud of her past, beauti 
ful and noble even among Italian towns, and 
wearing in her mural crown the cathedral 
second in splendor and surprise only to the 
jewel-church in the belt of Venice. 




















A MOUNTAIN TOWN. 
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PANFORTE 


It is not my habit to write such fine rhet- 
oric as this, the reader will bear me witness; 
and I suspect that it is a prophetic tint from 
an historical sketch of Siena, to which, after 
ascertaining the monotony of the landscape, 
| could dedicate the leisure of our journey 
with a good conscience. It forms part of “La 
Nuova Guida di Siena,” and it grieves me 
that the title-page of my copy should have 
been lost, so that I cannot give the name of 
an author whose eloquence I delight in. He 
siys: “Siena is lifted upon hills that rise 
alluring and delicious in the center of Tuscany. 
. . . Itsclimate is soft, temperate, and whole- 
some. The summer sojourn is very grateful 
there on account of the elevated position and 
the sea breezes that, with an agreeable con- 
stancy, prevail in that season. . The 
panorama of the city is something enchanting. 

Every step reveals startling changes of 
perspective, now lovely, now stern, but al- 
ways stamped with a physiognomy of their 
own, a characteristic originality. From all 
points is seen the slim, proud tower of the 
Mangia, that lifts among the clouds its battle- 
mented crest, its arrowy and exquisite shaft. 
Viewed from the top of this tower, Siena 
presents the figure of a star —a figure formed 
by the diverse rays or lines of its streets traced 
upon the shoulder of the hills. The loveliest 
blue of the most lovely Italian sky irradiates 
our city with the purest light,in which horizons 
magnificent and vast open upon the eye. . . . 
The hills and the plain are everywhere clothed 
with rich olive groves, festive orchards, lux- 
uriant vineyards, and delightful bosks of oak, 
of chestnut, and of walnut, which form the 
umbrageous breathing-places of the enchant- 
ing landscape, and render the air pure and 
oxygenated.” The native inhabitants of this 
paradise are entirely worthy of it. “No 
people in Italy, except, perhaps, the Neapoli- 
tans, has the wide-awake-mindedness, the 
liveliness of character, the quickness of spirit, 
the keen-witted joyousness of the Sienese. 
. . . The women dress modestly, but with 
taste. They are gracious, amiable, inclined 
to amusement, and affectionate in their 
families. In general their honesty gives no 
ground for jealousy to their husbands; they 
are extremely refined in manner, and renowned 
for their grace and beauty. The comeliness 
of their figures, the regularity of their linea- 
ments, as well as their vivid coloring, which 
reveals in them an enviable freshness of fiber 
and good blood purified by the mountain air, 
justly awaken the admiration of strangers. 
-. » Inthe women and the men alike exist the 
Sweetness of pronunciation, the elegance of 
phrase, and the soft clearness of the true Tus- 
can accent. . . . Hospitality and the cordial 
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reception of strangers are the hereditary, the 
proverbial virtues of the Sienese. The 
pride of the Sienese character is equal to its 
hospitality; and this does not spring from 
roughness of manners and customs, but is a 
noble pride, magnanimous, worthy of an en- 
lightened people with a self-derived dignity, 
and intensely attached to its own liberty and 
independence. The Sienese, whom one his- 
torian has called the French of Italy, are 
ardent spirits, enthusiastic, resolute, energetic, 
courageous, and prompt beyond any other 
people to brandish their arms in defense of 
their country. They have a martial nature, 
a fervid fancy, a lively imagination; they are 
born artists; laborious, affable, affectionate, 
expansive; they are frank and loyal friends, 
but impressionable, impetuous, fiery to exal 
tation. Quick to anger, they are ready to 
forgive, which shows their excellence of heart. 
They are polite, but unaffected. Another trait 
of their gay and sympathetic character is their 
love of song, of the dance, and of all gym- 
nastic exercises. Dante called the 
Sienese gente vana (a vain people). But 
we must reflect that the a/fissimo poeta 
was a Florentine, and though a sublime 
genius, he was not able to emancipate him- 
self from that party hate and municipal rivalry, 
the great curse of his time.” 

But for that final touch about Dante, I 
might have thought I was reading a descrip- 
tion of the Americans, and more especially 
the Bostonians, so exactly did my author's 
eulogy of the Sienese embody the facts of our 
own character. But that touch disillusioned 
me: even Dante would not have called the 
Bostonians gente vana, unless he had proposed 
to spend the rest of his life in London. As it 
was, I was impatient to breathe that wondrous 
air, to bask in that light, to behold that incom- 
parable loveliness, to experience that prover- 
bial hospitality and that frank and loyal 
friendship, to mingle in the song and dance 
and the gymnastic exercises; and nothing 
but the sober-minded deliberation of the om- 
nibus-train, which was four hours in going to 
Siena, prevented me from throwing myself 
into the welcoming embrace of the cordial 
city at once. 


II. 


I HAD time not only to reflect that perhaps 
Siena distinguished between strangers arriving 
at her gates, and did not bestow an indiscrim- 
inate hospitality, but to wander back with the 
“ New Guide quite to the dawn of her history, 
when Senio, the son of Remus, flying from 
the wrath of his uncle Romulus, stopped 
where Siena now stands and built himself a 
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A STREET 


castle. Whether the city got her name from 
Senio or not, it is certain that she adopted the 
family arms; and to this day the she-wolf 
suckling the twins is as much blazoned about 
Siena as about Rome, if not more. She was 
called Urbs Lupata even by the Romans, 
from the wolf-bearing seal of her chief mag- 
istrate; and a noble Roman family sent one 
of its sons as early as 303 to perish at Siena 
for the conversion of the city to Christianity. 
When the empire fell, Siena suffered less than 
the other Tuscan cities from the barbarian in- 
cursions; but she came under the rule of the 


i 


cease ~-sammaas a 


IN SIENA. 


Longobard kings, and then was one of the “ 


cities ” of Charlemagne, from whose counts an 
barons, enriched by his gifts of Sienese lands 
and castles, the Sienese nobility trace their de- 
scent. These foreign robbers, whose nests the 
Florentines went out of their gates to destroy, 
in their neighborhood, voluntarily left their 
castles in the Sienese territory, and came into 
the city, which they united with the bishops 
embellishing with beautiful palaces and ruling 
with an iron hand, till the commons ros and 
made good their claim to a share in their ow? 


government. Immunities and privileges wer 
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anted by Cesar and Peter, and at the close 
of the twelfth century a republican govern- 
ment, with an elective magistracy, was fully 
developed, and the democratized city entered 
upon a career of great material prosperity. 
« But in the midst of this potent activity of 
political and commercial life, Siena more than 
any other Italian city was afflicted with mu- 
nicipal rivalries, intestine discords. To-day 
the nobles triumphed and hurled the commons 
from power; to-morrow the people took a 
bloody revenge and banished every patrician 
from the city. Every change of administration 
was accompanied by ostracism, by violence, 
by public tumults, by continual upheavals ;” 
and these feuds of families, of parties, and of 
classes were fostered and perpetuated by the 
warring ambitions of the popes and emperors. 
From the first, Siena was Ghibelline and for 
the emperors, and it is odd that one of her 
proudest victories should have been won 
against Henry the son of Barbarossa. When 
that emperor threatened the free cities with 
ruin, Siena was the only one in Tuscany that 
shut her gates against him ; and when Henry 
laid siege to her, her people sallied out of 
Fontebranda and San Marco, and fell upon his 
Germans and put them to flight. 

The Florentines, as we have seen, were of 
the pope’s politics ; or, rather, they were for 
their own freedom, which they thought his 
politics favored, and the Sienese were for 
theirs, which they believed the imperial suc- 
cess would establish. They never could meet 
upon the common ground of their common 
love of liberty, but kept battling on through 
four centuries of miserable wars till both were 
enslaved. Siena had her shameful triumph 
when she helped in the’ great siege that re- 
stored the Medici to Florence in 1530, and 
Florence had her cruel revenge when her 
tyrant Cosimo I. entered Siena at the head 
of the imperial forces fifteen years later. 
The Florentines met their first great de- 
feat at the hands of the Sienese and of 
their own Ghibelline exiles at Montaperto 
(twelve miles from Siena) in 1260, when the 
slaughter was so great, as Dante says, “che 
fece l’Arbia colorata in rosso”; and in 1269 
the Sienese were routed by their own Guelph 
exiles and the Florentines at Colle di Val 
d'Elsa. 

A story is told of an official of Siena to 
whom the Florentines sent in 1860 to in- 
vite his fellow-citizens to join them in cele- 
brating the union of Tuscany with the king- 
dom of Italy. He said, Yes, they would be 
glad to send a deputation of Sienese to Flor- 
ence, but would the Florentines really like 
to have them come? “Surely! Why not?” 
“Oh, that affair of Montaperto, you know,”— 
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as if it were of the year before, and must 
still, after six hundred years, have been rank- 
ling in the Florentine mind. But perhaps in 
that time it had become confused there with 
other injuries, or perhaps the Florentines of 
1860 felt that they had sufficiently avenged 
themselves by their victory of 1269. This re- 
sulted in the triumph of the Guelphs in 
Siena, and finally in the substitution of the 
magistracy of the Nine for that of the Thir- 
ty. These Nine, or the Noveschi, ruled the 
city for two hundred and fifty years with such 
unscrupulous tyranny and infamous corrup- 
tion that they “succeeded in destroying 
every generous sentiment, in sapping the no- 
ble pride of character in the Sienese popula- 
tion, and if not in extinguishing, at least in 
cooling, their ardent love of liberty,” and pre- 
paring them for the rule of the ever-dreaded 
one-man power, which appeared in the per- 
son of Pandolfo Petrucci in 1487. He mis- 
ruled Siena for twenty-five years, playing 
there, with less astuteness and greater fe- 
rocity, the part which Lorenzo de’ Medici had 
played a century earlier in earlier rotten 
Florence. Petrucci, too, like Lorenzo, was 
called the Magnificent, and he, too, passed his 
life in sensual debauchery, in political intrigues 
ending in bloody revenges and reprisals, and 
in the protection of the arts, letters, and relig- 
ion. Of course he beautified the city, and 
built palaces, churches, and convents with the 
money he stole from the people whom he gave 
peace to prosper in. He, too, died tranquilly 
of his sins and excesses, his soul reeking with 
treasons and murders like the fascinating Lo- 
renzo’s; and his sons tried to succeed him 
like Lorenzo’s, but were deposed like Pietro 
de’ Medici and banished. One of his pleas- 
ing family was that Achilles Petrucci who, in 
the massacre of St. Bartholemew at Paris, cut 
the throat of the great Protestant admiral, 
Coligny. 

After them, the Sienese enjoyed a stormy 
and intermittent liberty within and varying 
fortunes of war without, till the Emperor 
Charles V., having subdued Florence, sent a 
Spanish garrison to Siena with orders to build 
him a fort in that city. The Spaniards were 
under the command of Don Hurtado de Men- 
doza, who was not only, as my “ New Guide” 
describes him, “ex-monk, astute, subtle, fas- 
cinating in address, profound dissimulator,” 
but also the author of the “ History of the War 
of Granada,” and of one of the most delightful 
books in the world, namely, “The Life of 
Lazarillo de Tormes,” Spanish rogue and beg- 
gar, for whose sake I freely forgive him on 
my part all his sins against the Sienese; espe- 
cially as they presently drove him and his Span- 
iards out of the city and demolished his fort. 
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The Sienese had regained their freedom, 
but they could hope to keep it only by the help 
of the French and their allies the Florentine 
exiles, who were plotting under the Strozzi 
against the Medici. The French friendship 
came to little or nothing but promises, the ex- 
iles were few and feeble, and in 1554 the troops 
of the Emperor and of Duke Cosimo — him 
of the terrible face and the blood-stained soul, 
murderer of his son, and father of a family of 
adulteresses and assassins—came and laid siege 
to the doomed city. The siege lasted eighteen 
months, and until the Sienese were wasted by 
famine and pestilence, and the women fought 
beside the men for the city which was their 
country and the last hope of liberty in Italy. 
When the famine began they drove out the use- 
less mouths (bocche inutili), the old men and 
women andthe orphan children, hoping that the 
enemy would have pity on these hapless crea- 
tures ; the Spaniards massacred most of them 
before their eyes. Fifteen hundred peasants, 
who tried to bring food into the city, were 
hung before the walls on the trees, which a 
Spanish writer says “seemed to bear dead 
men.” The country round about was laid 
waste ; a hundred thousand of its inhabitants 
perished, and the fields they had tilled lapsed 
into pestilential marshes breathing fever and 
death. The inhabitants of the city were re- 
duced from forty to six thousand ; seven hun- 
dred families preferred exile to slavery. 

Charles V. gave Siena as a fief to his son 
Philip II., who ceded it to Cosimo I., and 
he built there the fort which the Spaniards 
had attempted. It remained under the good 
Lorrainese dukes till Napoleon made it capi- 
tal of his Department of the Ombrone, and 
it returned to them at his fall. In 1860 it was 
the first Tuscan city to vote for the union of 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel—the only hon- 
est king known to history, says my “ New 
Guide.” 


Ill, 


Ir is a “ New Guide” full of the new wine of 
our epoch, and it brags not only of the warriors, 
the saints, the popes, the artists, the authors, 
who have illustrated the Sienese name, but 
of the two great thinkers in religion and pol- 
itics who have given her truer glory. The 
bold pontiff Alexander III., who put his foot 
on the neck of the Emperor at Venice, was a 
Sienese ; the meek, courageous St. Catherine, 
daughter of a dyer, and the envoy of popes 
and princes, was a Sienese; Sallustio Bandini, 
the inventor of the principle of Free Trade 
in commerce, was a Sienese ; and Socinus, the 
inventor of Free Thought in religion, was a 
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Sienese. There is a statue to Bandini in one 
of the chief places of Siena, but when my 
“New Guide” was written there was as yet no 
memorial of Socinus. “ The fame of this glo- 
rious apostle,” he cries bitterly, “‘ who has been 
called the father of modern rationalism, is 
cherished in England, in France, in Italy, in 
Switzerland, in Holland, in Poland, in Amer- 
ica. Only Siena, who should remember with 
noble pride her most illustrious son, has no 
street named for him, no bust, no stone, 
Rightly do the strangers who visit our city 
marvel at neglect which denies him even a com- 
memorative tablet in the house where he was 
born—the Casa Sozzini, now Palazzo Mala- 
volta, 21 Via Ricasoli.” The justness of this 


censure is not impugned by the fact that the 
tablet has since been placed there; perhaps it 
was thescorn of my “ New Guide” which lashed 
the Sienese to the act of tardy recognition. 
This has now found stately utterance in the 
monumental Italian which is the admiration 
and despair of other languages: 


“In the first Half of the 17th Century 
Were born in this House 
Lelio and Fausto Sozzini, 
Scholars, Philosophers, Philanthropists. 
Strenuous Champions of the Liberty of Thought, 
Defenders of Human Reason against the Supernatural, 
They founded the celebrated Socinian School, 
Forecasting by three Centuries 
The doctrine of Modern Rationalism. 
The Sienese Liberals, Admiring, Reverent, 
Placed this Memori 


1877.” 


I wandered into the court of the old pal- 
ace, now involuntarily pea-green with mold 
and damp, and looked out from the bow- 
shaped terrace bulging over the garden be- 
hind, and across the olive orchards — But | 
forgot that I was not yet in Siena. 


IV. 


Berore our arrival I had time to read all the 
“ New Guide” had to say about the present 
condition of this city. What it was socially, 
morally, and personally I knew already, and 
what it was industrially and commercially | 
learned with regret. The prosperity of Siena 
had reached its height in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, just before the great pest appeared. Her 
people then numbered a hundred thousand, 
from which they were reduced by the plague 
to twenty thousand. Whole districts were de- 
populated within the walls; the houses fell 
down, the streets vanished, and the plow 
passed over the ruins; wide gardens, olive 
orchards, and vineyards still flourish where traf- 
fic was busy and life was abundant. The 
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“ New Guide” does not say so, but it is true 
that Siena never fully recovered from this terri- 
ble stroke. At the time of the great siege, two 
hundred years after the time of the great pest, 
she counted only forty thousand souls within 
her gates, and her silk and woolen industries, 
which still exist, were vastly shrunken from 
their old proportions. The most evident in- 
dustry in Siena now is that of the tanners, 
which hangs its banners of leather from all 
the roofs in the famous region of Fontebranda, 
and envelops the birthplace of St. Cathe- 
rine in an odor of tan-bark. There is also a 
prosperous fabric of iron furniture, principally 
bedsteads, which is noted throughout Italy; 
this, with some cotton-factories and carpet- 
looms on a small scale, and some agricultural 
implement works, is nearly all that the “ New 
Guide” can boast, till he comes to speak of the 
ancient marchpane of Siena, now called Pan- 
forte, whose honored name I have ventured 
to bestow upon these haphazard sketches of 
its native city, rather because of their chance 
and random associations of material and dec- 
orative character than because of any rivalry 
in quality to which they can pretend. I often 
saw the panforte in shop-windows at Flor- 
ence, and had the best intention in the world 
to test its excellence, but to this day I know 
only of its merits from my “ New Guide.” 
“ This specialty, wholly Sienese, enjoys, in the 
article of sweetmeats, the primacy in Ital 
and beyond, and forms one of the princi- 
pal branches of our industry. The panforte 
of Siena fears no competition or comparison, 
either for the exquisiteness of its flavor or 
for the beauty of its artistic confection: its 
brown paste, gemmed with broken almonds, 
is covered in the panfortes de luxe with a 
frosting of sugar, adorned with broideries, 
with laces, with flowers, with leaves, with ele- 
gant figures in lively colors, and with artistic 
designs, representing usually some monument 
of the city. ” 


Vv. 


It was about dark when we reached Siena, 
looking down over her wall upon the station 
in the valley; but there was still light enough 
to give us proof, in the splendid quarrel of 
two railway porters over our baggage, of that 
quickness to anger and readiness to forgive 
which demonstrates the excellence of heart in 
the Sienese. These admirable types of the 
local character jumped furiously up and down 
in front of each other, and then, without strik- 
ing a blow, instantly exchanged forgiveness 
and joined in a fraternal conspiracy to get too 
much money out of me for handling my 
trunks. I willingly became a party to their plot 


myself in gratitude for the impassioned spec- 
tacle they had afforded me; and I drove up 
through the steeply winding streets of the 
town with a sense of nearness to the middle 
ages not excelled even in my first visit to 
Quebec. Of Quebec I still think when I think 
of Siena; and there are many superficial 
points of likeness in the two cities. Each, as 
Dante said of one, “ torregia e siede” (“ sits 
and towers” is no bad phrase) on a mighty 
front of rock, round whose precipitous slopes 
she belts her girdling wall. The streets within 
wander hither and thither at will; in both 
they are narrow and hemmed in with the 
gray facades of the stone houses; without 
spreads a mighty valley — watered at Quebec 
with the confluent St. Lawrence and St. 
Charles, and walled at the horizon with pri- 
mevally wooded hills; dry at Siena with al- 
most volcanic drought, and shut in at the 
same far range by arid and sterile tops bare 
as the skies above them, yet having still the 
same grandeur and nobility of form. After 
that there is all the difference you will—the 
difference of the North and South, the differ- 
ence of the Old World and the New. 

I have always been a friend of the pictur- 
esqueness of the Cathedral Place at Quebec, 
and faithful to it in much scribbling hitherto, 
but nothing—not even the love of pushing a 
parallel —shall make me pretend that it is in 
any manner or degree comparable to the old 
and deeply memoried Piazza Vittorio Em- 
manuele at Siena. This was anciently Piazza 
del Campo, but now they call it Piazza Vit- 
torio Emmanuele, because, since the Unifica- 
tion, they want some piazza of that dear 
name in every Italian city, as I have already 
noted; and I walked to it through the Via 
Cavour which they must also have, and how 
it was I failed to traverse a Via Garibaldi I 
do not understand. It was in the clearness 
that follows the twilight when, after the sud- 
den descent of a vaulted passage, I stood in 
the piazza and saw the Tower of the Mangia 
leap like a rocket into the starlit air. After 
all, that does not say it: you must suppose a 
perfect silence, through which this exquisite 
shaft forever soars. When once you have 
seen the Mangia, all other towers, obelisks, 
and columns are tame and vulgar and earth- 
rooted ; that seems to quit the ground, to be 
not a monument but a flight. The crescent 
of the young moon, at half its height, looked 
sparely over the battlements of the Palazzo 
Communale, from which the tower sprang, 
upon the fronts of the beautiful old palaces 
whose semicircle incloses the grand space be- 
fore it, and touched with its silver the waters of 
the loveliest fountain in the world, whose 
statues and bas-reliefs darkled above and 
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around a silent pool. There were shops in the 
basements of some of the palaces, and there 
were lamps around the piazza, but thereseemed 
no one in it but ourselves, and no figure 
broke the gentle slope in which the ground 
shelves from three sides towards the Palazzo 
Communale, where I left the old republic in 
full possession when I went home through 
the thronged and cheerful streets to bed. 

I observed in the morning that the present 
Italian Government had taken occasion over 
night to displace the ancient Sienese signiory, 
and had posted a sentry at the palace door. 
There had also sprung up a picturesque clus- 
ter of wooden-roofed market-booths where 
peasant women sat before heaps of fruit and 
vegetables, and there was a not very impres- 
sive show of butter, eggs, and poultry. Now 
I saw that the brick-paved slope of the piazza 
was moss-grown in disuse, and that the noble 
Gothic and Renaissance palaces seemed half 
of them uninhabited. But there was nothing 
dilapidated, nothing ruinous in the place; 
it had simply a forsaken look, which the 
feeble stir of buying and selling at the mar- 
ket-booths scarcely affected. The old Pal- 
ace of the Commonwealth stood serene in the 
morning light, and its Gothic windows gazed 
tranquilly upon the shallow cup before it, 
as empty now of the furious passions, the 
medizval hates and rivalries and ambitions, 
as of the other volcanic fires which are said 
once to have burned there. These, indeed, 
still smolder beneath Siena, and every Au- 
gust a tremor of earthquake runs through her 
aged frame; but the heart of her fierce, free 
youth is at peace forevermore. 


vi. 


WE waited at the hotel forty-cight hours 
for the proverbially cordial reception of stran- 
gers which the “ New Guide ” had boasted in 
his Sienese. Then, as no deputation of citi- 
zens came to offer us the hospitality of the 
city, we set about finding a lodging for our- 
selves. At this distance of time I am a little at 
a loss to know how our search, before it ended, 
had involved the complicity of a valet de 
place ; a short, fat, amiable man of no definite 
occupation; a barber; a dealer in bricabrac ; 
a hunchbackling ; a mysterious facchino ; and 
a were-wolf. I only know that all these were 
actually the agents of our domiciliation, and 
that without their intervention I do not see 
how we could ever have been settled in Siena. 
The valet had come to show us the city, and 
no caricature of him could give a sufficient 
impression of his forlorn and anxious little 
face, his livid silk hat, his threadbare coat, 
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his meager body, and his evanescent legs. He 
was a terribly pathetic figure, and I count it 
no merit to have employed him at once. The 
first day I gave him three francs to keep 
away, and went myself in search of a carriage 
to drive us about in search of rooms. There 
were no carriages at the stand, but an old 
man who kept a book-store let the lady of 
the party have his chair and his sca/dino while 
I went to the stable for one. There my purpose 
somehow became known, and when the dri- 
ver mounted the box, and I stepped inside, 
the were-wolf mounted with him, and all that 
morning he directed our movements with 
lupine persistence and ferocity, but with a 
wolfishly characteristic lack of intelligence. 
He had an awful face, poor fellow, but I sus- 
pect that his ravenous eyes, his gaunt checks, 
his shaggy hair, and his lurking, illusive looks, 
were the worst of him; and heaven knows 
what dire need of devouring strangers he 
may have had. He did us no harm beyond 
wasting our time upon unfurnished lodgings 
in spite of our repeated groans and cries for 
furnished ones. From time to time I stopped 
the carriage and drove him down from the 
box ; then he ran beside us on the pavement, 
and when we came to a walk on some uphill 
street he mounted again beside the driver, 
whom he at last persuaded to take us to a low 
tavern darkling in a sunless alley. There we 
finally threw off his malign spell, and driving 
back to our hotel, I found the little valet de 
place on the outlook. He hopefully laid hold 
of me, and walked me off to one impossi- 
ble apartment after another,— brick-floored, 
scantily rugged, stoveless, husk-mattressed, 
mountain-bedsteaded, where we should have 
to find our own service, and subsist mainly 
upon the view from the windows. This was 
always fine ; the valet had a cultivated eye 
for a prospect, and there was one of these 
lodgings which I should have liked to take 
for the sake of the boys playing mora in the 
old palace court, and the old lady with a 
single tooth rising like an obelisk from her 
lower jaw, who wished to let it. 

A boarding-house, or fension, whose win- 
dows commanded an enchanting panorama 
of the Sienese hills, was provided with rather 
too much of the landscape indoors; and at 
another, which was cleanly and attractive, two 
obdurate young Englishmen were occupying 
the sunny rooms we wanted and would not 
vacate them for several days. The landlord 
conveyed a vivid impression of the violent char- 
acter of these young men by whispering to 
me behind his hand, while he gently tried 
their door to see whether they were in or not, 
before he ventured to show me their apart- 
ment. We could not wait, and then he tried 
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to get rooms for us on the floor above, in an 
apartment belonging to a priest, so that we 
might at least eat at his table; but he failed 
in this, and we resumed our search for shelter. 
It must have been about this time that the 
short fat man appeared on the scene, and 
lured us off to see an apartment so exquisitely 
unsuitable that he saw the despair and re- 
proach in our eyes, and, without giving us time 
to speak, promised us a perfect apartment for 
the morrow, and vanished round the first cor- 
ner when we got into the street. In the very 
next barber’s window, however, was a notice 
of rooms to let, and the barber left a lathered 
customer in his chair while he ran across the 
way to get the keys of a shoemaker. The 
shoemaker was at dinner, and his shop was 
shut; and the barber having, with however 
great regret, to go back to the customer left 
steeping in his lather, we fell into the hands of 
the most sympathetic of all bricabrac dealers, 
who sent us to the apartment of a French 
lady,—an apartment with a northern exposure 
as sunless as fireless, from which we retreated 
with the vague praises and promises of people 
swearing in their hearts never to be caught 
in that place again. The day went on in this 
vain quest, but as I returned to the hotel at 
dusk I was stopped on the stairs by a mys- 
terious facchino in a blouse; he had been 
waiting there for me, and he whispered that 
the priest, whose rooms the keeper of the pen- 
sion had tried to get, now had an apartment 
forme. It proved that he had not quite this, 
when I went to visit him after dinner, but he 
had certain rooms, and a lady occupying an 
apartment on thesamefloor had certain others; 
and with these and one more room which we 
got in the pension below, we really sheltered 
ourselves at last. It was not quite a realiza- 
tion of the hereditary Sienese hospitality, but 
we paid almost nothing for very comfortable 
quarters ; and I do not see how a party of five 
could be better housed and fed for twenty- 
five francs a day in the world. 

We must have been almost the first lodgers 
whom our good ecclesiastic and his niece had 
ever had, their enterprise being so new; the 
rooms were pretty and fresh, and there was 
a comfortable stove in our little parlor—a 
Jranklinetto which, three days out of four, did 
not smoke—and a large kerosene lamp for 
our table included in the price of two francs 
a day which we paid for our two rooms. We 
grieved a good deal that we could not get 
all our rooms of Don A., and he sorrowed 
with us, showing us a jewel (giojello) of a 
room which he would have been so glad to 
give us if it were not already occupied by a 
young man of fashion and his dog. As we 
stood looking at it, with its stove in the corner, 


its carpet, its chest of drawers, and its other 
splendors, the good Don A. holding his 
three-beaked classic lamp up for us to see 
better, and his niece behind him lost in a 
passion of sympathy, which continually es- 
caped in tender Ohs and Ahs, we sighed 
again, “ Yes, if we could only have this, too!” 

Don A. nodded his head and compressed 
his lips. “ It would be a big thing!” (“ Sa- 
rebbe un’ affarone/” ) And then we all cast our 
eyes to heaven, and were about to break into 
a common sigh, when we heard the key of 
the young man of fashion in the outer door; 
upon which, like a party of guilty conspirators, 
we shrank breathlessly together for a moment, 
and then fled precipitately into our own rooms. 
We parted for that night with many whispered 
vows of esteem, and we returned in the morn- 
ing to take possession. It was in character 
with the whole affair that on the way we 
should be met by the hunchbackling (whom 
I find described also in my notes as a wry- 
necked lamb, probably from some forcible 
contrast which he presented to the were-wolf) 
with a perfectly superb apartment, full of sun, 
in the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, looking 
squarely upon the Palazzo Communale and 
the Tower of the Mangia. I was forced to con- 
fess that I had engaged my rooms. 

“ A pity for you!” cried the hunchbackling, 
passionately. 

“ T have promised,” I faltered. “ One must 
keep one’s promises, no ?” 

“ Oh, you are right, you are right,” said the 
hunchbackling, and vanished, and I never 
saw him more. Had he really the apartment 
to which he pretended ? 


vil. 


No more, probably, than I had the virtue 
which I affected about keeping my promises. 
But I have never been sorry that I remained 
true to the word I had given Don A., and I 
do not see what harm there can be in saying 
that he was an ex-monk of the suppressed 
convent of Monte Olivetto, who was eking 
out the small stipend he received for his 
priestly offices in the next parish church by 
letting these lodgings. All themonks of Monte 
Olivetto had to be of noble family, and in one 
of our rooms the blessed candle and crucifix 
which hung on one side of the bed were 
balanced by the blazon of our host’s arms in a 
frame on the other. Yet he was not above 
doing any sort of homely office for our com- 
fort and convenience; I saw him with his 
priest’s gown off, in his shirt-sleeves and knee- 
breeches, putting up a bedstead; sometimes 
I met him on the stairs with a load of fire- 
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wood in his arms, which I suspect he must 
have been sawing in the cellar. He bowed to 
me over it with unabashed courtesy, and he 
and Maddalena were so simply proud and 
happy at having filled all their rooms for a 
month, that one could not help sharing their 
cheerfulness. Don A. was of a mechanical 
turn, and I heard that he also earned some- 
thing by repairing the watches of peasants 
who could not or would not pay for finer 
surgery. Greater gentleness, sweeter kindliness 
never surrounded the inmates of hired lodg- 
ings than enveloped us in the manners of this 
good priest and his niece. They did together 
all the work of the apartment, serving us with- 
out shame and without reluctance, yet keep- 
ing a soft dignity withal that was extremely 
pretty. May no word of mine offend them, 
for every word of theirs was meant to make 
us feel at home with them; and I believe that 
they will not mind this public recognition of 
the grace with which they adorned their gentle 
poverty. They never intruded, but they were 
always there, saluting our outgoing and in- 
coming, and watchful of our slightest wish. 
Often before we could get our key into the 
outer door Maddalena had run to open it, 
holding her /ucerna above her head to light 
us, and hailing us with a “ Buona sera Loro /” 
(Good-evening to them—our lordships, 
namely) to which only music could do justice. 

But the landlord of the pension below, 
where we took our meals, was no less zealous 
for the comfort of his guests, and at that table 
of his, good at any price, and wonderful for 
the little they gave, he presided with a hospi- 
tality which pressed them to eat of this and 
that, and kept the unstinted wine a-flowing, 
and communicated itself to Luigi, who, having 
cooked the dinner, hurled on a dress-coat 
of impenetrable antiquity and rushed in to 
help serve it; and to Angiolina, the house- 
keeper, who affected a sort of Yankee old- 
maid’s grumpiness, but was as sweet of soul 
as Maddalena herself. More than once has 
that sympathetic spirit, in passing me a dish, 
advised me with a fine movement of her 
clasping thumb which morsel to choose. 

We took our rooms in the belief that we 
were on the sunny side of the house ; and so 
we were ; the sun obliquely bathed that whole 
front of the edifice, and I never can under- 
stand whyit should not have got indoors. It did 
not; but it was delightful in the garden which 
stretched from the rear of our palace across 
to the city wall. Just under our windows— 
but far under, for we were in the fourth story 
— was a wide stone terrace, old, moss-grown, 
balustraded with marble, from which you de- 
scended by two curving flights of marble steps 
into the garden. There, in the early March 


weather, which succeeded a wind-storm of 
three days, the sun fell like a shining silence, 
amidst which the bent figure of an old gar- 
dener stirred, noiselessly turning up the earth. 
In the utmost distance the snow-covered Ap- 
ennines glistened against a milky white sky 
growing pale blue above ; the nearer hills were 
purplish; nearer yet were green fields, gray 
olive orchards, red plowed land, and black 
cypress-clumps about the villas with which 
the whole prospect was thickly sown. Then 
the city houses outside the wall began, and 
then came the beautiful red brick city wall, 
wandering wide over the levels and heights 
and hollows, and within it that sunny silence 
of a garden, While I once stood at the open 
window looking, brimful of content, tingling 
with it, a bugler came up the road without the 
wall, and gayly, bravely sounded a gallant 
Janfare, purely, as it seemed, for love of it 
and pleasure in it. 

I call our garden a garden, but it was 
mostly a succession of fields, planted with veg- 
etables for the market, and closed round next 
the city wall with ranks of olive-trees. Still, 
next the palace there were flowers, or must 
have been in summer; and on another morn- 
ing, another heavenly morning, a young lady, 
doubtless of the ancient family to which the 
palace belonged, came out upon the terrace 
from the first floor with an elderly compan- 
ion, and, loitering listlessly there a moment, 
descended the steps into the garden to a 
stone basin where some serving-women were 
washing. Her hair was ashen blonde ; she was 
slimly cased in black silk, and as she slowly 
walked, she pulled forward the skirt a little 
with one hand, while she drew together with 
the other a light shawl, falling from the top 
of her head, round her throat ; her compan- 
ion followed at a little distance; on the ter- 
race lingered a large white Persian cat, looking 
after them. 


Vill. 


THESE gardens, or fields, of Siena occupy 
half the space her walls inclose, and the olives 
everywhere softly embower the borders of the 
shriveled and shrunken old city, which once 
must have plumply filled their circuit with life. 
But it is five hundred years since the great 
pest reduced her hundred thousand souls to 
fifteen thousand ; generation after generation 
the plow has gone over the dead streets, and 
the spade has been busy obliterating the de- 
cay, so that now there is no sign of them 
where the artichokes stretch their sharp lines, 
and the tops of the olives run tangling in the 
wind. Except where the streets carry the 
lines of buildings to the ten gates, the city is 
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completely surrounded by these gardens 
within its walls; they drop on all sides from 
the lofty ledge of rocks to which the edifices 
cling, with the cathedral preéminent, and 
cover the slopes with their herbage and foli- 
age; at one point near the Lizza, flanking the 
fort which Cosimo built where the Spaniards 
failed, a gaunt ravine—deep, lonely, shad- 
owy — pushes itself up into the heart of the 
town. Once, and once only, so old is the de- 
cay of Siena, I saw the crumbling foundations 
of a house on a garden slope; but again and 
again the houses break away, and the street 
which you have been following ceases in 
acreages of vegetation. Sometimes the varied 
and ever-picturesquely irregular ground has 
the effect of having fallen away from the 
palaces ; the rear of a line of these, at one 
point, rested on massive arches, and buttresses 
sprung fifty or seventy-five feet from the lower 
level ; and on the lofty shoulders of the pal- 
aces, here and there, was caught a bit of gar- 
den, and lifted with its overhanging hedge 
high into the sun., There are abundant evi- 
dences of that lost beauty and magnificence 
of Siena—she has kept enough of both— 
not only in the great thirteenth and fourteenth 
century structures in the Via Cavour, the 
Via del Capitano, and the neighborhood of 
the Palazzo Communale, but in many little 
wandering, darkling streets, where you come 
upon exquisite Gothic arches walled up in the 
fronts of now ordinary houses, which before 
some time of great calamity must have been 
the portals and windows of noble palaces. 
These gave their pathos to walks which were 
bewilderingly opulent in picturesqueness ; 
walks that took us down sharp declivities 
dropping under successive arches between 
the house-walls, and flashing out upon sunny 
prospects of gardens; up steep thorough- 
fares climbing and crooking up from the 
gates below, and stopping as if for rest in 
successive piazzas, till they reach the great 
avenue which stretches along the high spine 
of the city from Porta Camollia to Porta 
Romana. Sharp turns everywhere bring your 
hose against some incomparable piece of 
architecture, or your eye upon some view as- 
tonishingly vast, and smiling or austere, but 
always enchanting. 

The first night we found the Via Cavour 
full of people, walking and talking together; 
and there was always the effect of outdoor 
liveliness in the ancient town, which is partly 
to be accounted for by the pungent strength 
of the good air. This stirs and sustains one 
like the Swiss air, and when not in too rapid 
motion it is delicious. In March I will own 
that its motion was often too rapid. It swept 
cold from the Apennines, and one night it 
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sifted the gray depths of the streets full of 
snow. The next morning the sun blazed out 
with that ironical smile which we know here 
as well as in Italy, and Via Cavour was full 
of people lured forth by his sarcastic glitter, 
though the wind blew pitilessly. “ Marzo 
matto !” (Crazy March!) said the shopman, 
with a sympathetic smile and impressive shrug, 
to whom I complained of it; and I had to 
confess that March was no better in America. 
The peasants, who took the whole breadth of 
Via Cavour with their carts laden with wine 
and drawn by wide-horned dun oxen, had 
their faces tied up against the blast, which 
must have been terrible on their hills ; and it 
roared and blustered against our lofty eyrie 
in Palazzo Bandini-Piccolomini with a force 
that penetrated it with icy cold. It was quite 
impossible to keep warm; with his back 
planted well into the fire-place blazing with 
the little logs of the country, and fenced about 
on the windward side with mattresses and 
sofa-pillows, a suffering novelist was able to 
complete his then current fiction only at the 
risk of freezing. 

But before this, and after it, we had weather 
in which the streets were as much a pleasure 
to us as to the Sienese ; and in fact I do not 
know where I would rather be at this moment 
than in Via Cavour, unless it were on the 
Grand Canal at Venice — or the Lungarno at 
Florence — or the Pincio at Rome— or Piazza 
Bra at Verona. Any of these places would 
do, and yet they would all lack the strictly 
medizval charm which belongs to Siena, and 
which perhaps you feel most when you stand 
before the Tolomei palace, with its gray Gothic 
facade, on the richly sculptured porch of the 
Casino dei Nobili. At more than one point 
the gaunt Roman wolf suckles her adoptive 
twins on the top of a pillar; and the olden 
charm of prehistoric fable mingles with the 
interest of the city’s proper life, when her peo- 
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ple fought each other for their freedom in her 
streets, and never trusted one another except 
in some fiery foray against the enemy beyond 
her gates. 

Let the reader not figure to himself any 
broad, straight level when I speak of Via Ca- 
vour as the principal street; it is only not so 
narrow and steep and curving as the rest, and 
a little more light gets into it ; but there is one 
level, and one alone, in all Siena, and that is 
the Lizza, the public promenade, which looks 
very much like an artificial level. It is planted 
with pleasant little bosks and trim hedges, be- 
yond which lurk certain cafés and beer-houses, 
and it has walks and a drive. On a Sunday 
afternoon of February, when the military band 
played there, and I was told that the fine 
world of Siena resorted to the Lizza, we hur- 
ried thither to see it; but we must have come 
too late. The band were blowing the drops of 
distilled music out of their instruments and 
shutting them up, and on the drive there was 
but one equipage worthy of the name. Within 
this carriage sat a little refined-looking boy,— 
delicate, pale, the expression of an effete 
aristocracy; and beside him sat a very stout, 
gray-mustached, side-whiskered, eagle-nosed, 
elderly gentleman, who took snuff out of a 
gold box, and looked like Old Descent in per- 
son. I felt, at sight of them, that I had met 
the Sienese nobility, whom otherwise I did not 
see ; and yet I do not say that they may not 
have been a prosperous fabricant of panforte 
and his son. A few young bucks, with fierce 
trotting-ponies in two-seated sulkies, ham- 
mered round the drive; the crowd on foot was 
mostly a cloaked and slouch-hatted crowd, 
which in Italy is always a plebeian crowd. 
There were no ladies, but many women of less 
degree, pretty enough, well-dressed enough, 
and radiantly smiling. In the center of the 
place shone a resplendent group of officers, 
who kept quite to themselves. We could not 
feel that we had mingled greatly in the social 
gayeties of Siena, and we wandered off to 
climb the bastions of the old Medicean fort — 
very bold with its shield and fade over the 
gateway — and listened to the bees humming 
in the cleander hedge beneath. 

This was toward the end of February; a 
few days later I find it recorded that in walk- 
ing half-way round the city outside the wall 
I felt the sun very hot, and heard the birds 
singing over the fields, where the peasants 
were breaking the clods with their hoes. The 
almond-trees kept blossoming with delicate 
courage all through February, like girls who 
brave the lingering cold with their spring fin- 
ery; and though the grass was green, with 
here and there daring dandelions in it, the 
landscape generally had a pathetic look of 
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winter weariness, when we drove out into the 
country beyond the wall. 

It is this wall with the color of its red brick 
which everywhere warms up the cold gray 
tone of Siena. It is like no other city wall 
that I know, except that of Pisa, and is not 
supported with glacis on the inside, but rises 
sheer from the earth there as on the outside. 
With its towers and noble gates it is beautiful 
always; and near the railway station it oblig- 
ingly abounds in repaired spots which look 
as if they had been holes knocked in it at the 
great siege. I hope they were. 

It is anywhere a study for a painter,— pre- 
ferably a water-colorist, I should say,—and | 
do not see how an architect could better use 
his eyes in Italy than in perusing the excellent 
brick-work of certain of the smaller houses, 
as well as certain palaces and churches, both 
in the city and the suburbs of Siena. Some 
of the carved brick there is delightful, and the 
material is treated with peculiar character 
and feeling. 


IX, 


THE ancient palace of the republic, the Pa- 
lazzo Communale, is of brick, which allego- 
rizes well enough the multitude of plebeian wills 
and forces that went to the constitution of the 
democratic state. No friend of popular rule, | 
suppose, can boast that these little medizval 
commonwealths of Italy were the homes of in- 
dividual liberty. They were popular tyrannies; 
but tyrannies as they were, they were always 
better than the single-handed despotisms, the 
governo d'un solo, which supplanted them, ex- 
cept in the one fact only that they did not give 
continuous civil peace. The crater of the ex- 
tinct volcano before the Palazzo Communale in 
Siena was always boiling with human passions, 
and for four hundred years it vomited up and 
ingulfed innumerable governments and forms 
of government, now aristocratic and now ple- 
beian. From those beautiful Gothic windows 
many a traitor has dangled head downwards 
or feet downwards, as the humor took the 
mob; many a temporizer or usurper has hur- 
tled from that high balcony ruining down to 
the stones below. 

Carlo Folletti-Fossati, a Sienese citizen of 
our own time, has made a luminous and inter- 
esting study of the “ Costumi Sienese” of the 
middle ages, which no reader of Italian should 
fail to get when he goes to Siena, for the sake 
of the light which it throws upon that tumul- 
tuous and struggling past of one of the bravest 
and doughtiest little peoples that ever lived. 
In his chapters on the “ Daily Life” of the 
Sienese of those times, he speaks first of the 
world-wide difference between the Americal 
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democracy and the medizval democracies. 
He has read his De Tocqueville, and he un- 
derstands, as Mr. Matthew Arnold is begin- 
ning to understand, that the secret of our 
political success is in the easy and natural fit 
of our political government, the looseness of 
our social organization; and he shows with 
attractive clearness how, in the Italian repub- 
lics, there was no conception of the popular 
initiative, except in the matter of revolution, 
which was extra-constitutional. The govern- 
ment once established, no matter how demo- 
cratic, how plebeian its origin, it began at once 
to interfere with the personal affairs of the 
people. It regulated their household ex- 
penses ; said what dishes and how many they 
might have at dinner; clipped women’s gowns, 
and forbade the braid and laces on their 
sleeves and stomachers ; prescribed the fash- 
ion of men’s hats and cloaks; determined the 
length of coats, the size of bricks, and the 
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dimensions of letter-paper ; costumed the dif- 
ferent classes ; established the hours of pleas- 
ure and business ; limited the number of those 
who should be of this or that trade or profes- 
sion ; bothered in every way. In Siena, at a 
characteristic period, the Signiory were chosen 
every two months, and no man might de- 
cline the honor and burden of office except 
under heavy fine. The government must have 
been as great a bore to its officers as to its 
subjects, for, once elected, the Signiory were 
obliged to remain night and day in the pub- 
lic palace. They could not leave it except for 
some grave reason of state, or sickness, or 
marriage, or the death of near kindred, and 
then they could only go out two at a time, 
with a third for a spy upon them. Once a 
week they could converse with the citizens, 
but solely on public business. Then, on Thurs- 
days, the Signiory — the Nine, or the Twelve, 
or the Priors, whichever they chanced to 
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be —descended from their magnificent con- 
finement in'the apartments of state to the 
great hall of the ground floor, and heard the 
petitions of all comers. Otherwise, their offi- 
cial life was no joke: in the months of March 
and April, 1364, they consumed in their pub- 
lic labors eleven reams of paper, twenty-one 
quires of parchment, twelve pounds of red 
and green sealing-wax, five hundred goose- 
quills, and twenty bottles of ink. 

Besides this confinement at hard labor, they 
were obliged to suffer from the shrieks of the 
culprits, who were mutilated or put to death in 
the rear of the palace ; for in those days prison 
expenses were saved by burning a witch or 
heretic, tearing out the tongue of a blas- 
phemer, striking off the right hand of a perjurer 
or bigamist, and the right foot of a high- 
wayman. The Sienese in course of time be- 
came so refined that they expelled the muti- 
lated wretches from the city, that they might 
not offend the eye, after the infliction of their 
penalties; but in the mean while the Signiory 
could not bear the noise of their agony, es- 
pecially while they sat at dinner; and the 
execution-grounds were finally changed to a 
remote quarter. 

It is well enough for the tourist to give a 
thought to these facts and conditions of the 
times that produced the beautiful architecture 
of the Palazzo Communale and the wonderful 
frescoes which illumine its dim-vaulted halls 
and chambers. The masters who wrought 
either might have mixed the mortar for their 
bricks, and the colors for their saints and 
angels, and allegories and warriors, with human 
blood, it flowed so freely and abundantly in 
Siena. Poor, splendid, stupid, glorious past! 
I stood at the windows of the people’s palace 
and looked out on the space in the rear where 
those culprits used to disturb the Signiory at 
their meals, and thanked heaven that I was 
of the nineteenth century. The place is 
flanked now by an immense modern prison, 
whose ample casements were crowded with 
captives pressing to them for the sun; and in 
the distance there is a beautiful view of an 
insane asylum, the largest and most populous 
in Italy. 

I suppose the reader will not apprehend a 
great deal of comment from me upon the 
frescoes, inexpressibly quaint and rich, from 
which certain faces and certain looks remain 
with me yet. The pictures figure the great 
scenes of Sienese history and fable. There 
are the battles in which the republic triumphed, 
to the disadvantage chiefly of the Floren- 
tines; there are the victorious encounters of 
her son Pope Alexander III. with Barbarossa; 
there are allegories in which her chief citizens 
appear. In one of these — I think it is that 
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representing “ Good and Bad Government,” 
painted by Lorenzetti in 1337 — there is a 
procession of Sienese figures and faces of the 
most curious realistic interest, and above their 
heads some divine and august ideal shapes,—a 
Wisdom, from whose strange eyes all mystery 
looks, and a Peace and a Fortitude which, 
for an unearthly dignity and beauty, I cannot 
remember the like of. There is also, some- 
where in those dusky halls, a most noble 
“St. Victor” by Sodoma; and I would not 
have my readers miss that sly rogue of a 
saint (“ We are famous for our saints in Siena,” 
said the sardonic custodian, with a shrug) who 
is represented in a time of interdict stealing 
a blessing from the pope for his city by having 
concealed under his cloak a model of it when 
he appears before the pontiff! For the rest, 
there is an impression of cavernous gloom left 
from many of the rooms of the palace which 
characterizes the whole to my memory ; and as 
I look back into it, beautiful, mystical, living 
eyes glance out of it; noble presences, solemn 
attitudes, forms of grandeur faintly appear ; and 
then all is again a hovering twilight, out of 
which I am glad to emerge into the laughing 
sunshine of the piazza. 


X. 


A MONUMENT of the old magnanimity of 
Siena is that Capella di Piazza in front of the 
palace, at the foot of the tower, which the 
tourist goes to see for the sake of Sodoma’s 
fresco in it, but which deserves to be also 
revered as the memorial of the great pest of 
1348; it was built in 1352, and thrice demol- 
ished and thrice rebuilt before it met with 
public approval. This and the beautiful Fonte 
Gaja—as beautiful in its way as the tower— 
make the piazza a place to linger in and come 
back to at every chance. The fountain was 
designed by Giacomo della Quercia, who was 
known thereafter as Giacomo della Fonte, 
and it was called the Gay Fountain in mem- 
ory of the festivities with which the people 
celebrated the introduction of good water into 
their city in 1419. Seven years the artist 
wrought upon it, and three thousand florins 
of gold the republic paid for the work, which 
after four hundred years has been restored in 
all its first loveliness by Tito Sarocchi, an ad- 
mirable Sienese sculptor of our day. 

There are six fountains in all, in different 
quarters of the city ; and of these, the finest are 
the two oldest, Fonte Branda of the twelfth 
century, and Fonte Nuova of the fourteenth. 
Fonte Branda I will allow to be the more 
famous, but never so beautiful as Fonte Nuova. 
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They are both as practicable now as when 
they were built, and Fonte Nuova has a 
small house atop of its arches, where people 
seem to live. The arches are Gothic, and 
the delicate carved brick-work of Siena dec- 
orates their sharp spring. Below, in the bot- 
tom of the four-sided structure, is the clear 
pool from whose affluent pipes the neighbor- 
hood comes to draw its water (in buckets 
hammered from solid copper into antique form), 
and in which women seem to be alwaysrinsing 
linen, or beating it with wooden paddles in 
the Latin fashion. 

Fonte Branda derives a world-wide celebrity 
from being mentioned by Dante and then hav- 
ing its honors disputed by a small stream of its 
name elsewhere. It, too, is a lovely Gothic 
shape, and whenever I saw it wash-day was 
in possession of it. The large pool which the 
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laundresses had whitened with their suds is 
used as a swimming-vat in summer; and the 
old fountain may therefore be considered in 
very active use still, so many years after Dante 
dedicated the new fountain to disputed im- 
mortality with a single word. It was one of 
those extremely well-ventilated days of March 
when I last visited Fonte Branda; and not 
only was the linen of all Siena blowing about 
from balconies and house-tops, but, from a 
multitude of galleries and casements, hides of 
leather were lustily flapping and giving out 
the pungent aroma of the tan. It is a region 
of tanneries, and some of them are of almost 
as august a presence as the Fonte Branda it- 
self. We had not come to see either, but to 
pay our second visit to the little house of St. 
Catherine of Siena, who was born and lived a 
child in this neighborhood, the good Contrada 
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dell’ Oca, or Goose Ward, which took this 
simple name while other wards of Siena called 
themselves after the Dragon, the Lion, the 
Eagle, and other noble beasts and birds. The 
region has therefore the odor of sanctity as 
well as of leather, and is consecrated by the 
memory of one of the best and bravest and 
meekest woman’s lives ever lived. Her house 


here is much visited by the curious and de- 
vout, and across a chasmed and gardened 
space from the fountain rises high on the bluff 
the high-shouldered bulk of the church of San 
Domenico, in which Catherine was first rapt in 
her beatific visions of Our Lord, conversing 
with him, and giving him her heart for his in 
mystical espousals. 


W. D. Howells. 


FROM THE CATHEDRAL. 
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EN Spring came softly breathing o’er the land, 

With warmer sunshine and sweet April shower; 
Bidding the silken willow leaves expand ; 

Calling to hill and meadow, bee and flower, 
Bright with new life and beauty; on light wing 
Bringing the birds again to love and sing; 

And waking in the heart its joy amain, 

With old fond hopes and memories in its train; 
Childishly glad mid universal cheer, 

How oft we sang the half-forgotten strain : 
“ Now we behold the glory of the year!” 





HEN Summer by her gentle breezes fanned, 
With footstep free and proud in restless power, 
With plump, round cheek to ruddy beauty tanned, 
In blooming loveliness came to her bower, 
Her golden tresses loosely wandering 
In wild luxuriance,— then pretty Spring 
Seemed but a playful sister, pettish, vain. 
How well we loved the passionate Summer’s reign! 
How day by day our empress grew more dear! 


“ Beyond,” we asked, “what fairer can remain ? 
Now we behold the glory of the year!” 
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UT when grave Autumn’s ever bounteous hand 
Poured round our feet the riches of her dower; 
The pulpy fruit, the nut’s sweet ripened gland, 
The largess free to gleaner and to plower, 
And all the Summer sought in vain to bring; 
When stood the hills in glorious garmenting, 
Shadowed by low-hung skies of sober grain, 
No more could our ennobled thoughts sustain 
Regretful memory of Summer sere,— 
“ What of the past!” we cried in quick disdain ; 
“ Vow we behold the glory of the year!” 
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HEN before mighty Winter, stern and grand, 
We saw defenseless Autumn shivering, cower, 
Changed to Duessa by his potent wand, 
Shorn of her loveliness, in Fortune’s lower 
Naked for Winter’s scourge to smite and sting. 
How godlike came the world’s new sceptered King! 
He fettered fast her torrents with his chain, 
Bound with his manacles the moaning main, 
Yea, wrought his will with all things far and near. 


‘ At last,” we said, “what more can Time attain? 


” 


Now we behold the glory of the year! 











EGLECTED Spring, despised, insulted, banned! 

Poor weakling! came again one April hour. 
The tyrant struck his tent at her command ; 

She laughed,— down tumbling fell his frosty tower; 
At one light finger-touch his captives fling 
Their shackles off, and make the valleys ring 

With praises to the conqueror of pain. 

All the lost lives that languishing have lain, 
Leaves, grasses, buds, and birds again appear. 

“QO now!” we cried again and yet again, 
“ Now we behold the glory of the year!” 


HIRINCE, while Spring sports with sunbeam, flower, and rain,— 
i} While wanton Summer riots on the plain,— 
Neath Autumn’s calm, or Winter’s frown severe, 
Change only clearer chants the old refrain, 
“ Now we behold the glory of the year! 
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Ernest Whitney. 
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Author of “ Portrait of a Lady,” “ Daisy Miller,” “ Lady Barberina,” etc. 


XXII. 


S he sat with Mrs. Luna, in her little back 
£\ drawing-room, under the lamp, he felt 
rather more tolerant than before of the pressure 
she could not help putting upon him. Several 
months had elapsed, and he was no nearer to 
the sort of success he had hoped for. It stole 
over him gently that there was another sort, 
pretty visibly open to him, not so elevated 
nor so manly, it is true, but on which he should 
after all, perhaps, be able to reconcile it with 
his honor to fall back. Mrs. Luna had had an 
inspiration ; for once in her life she had held 
her tongue. She had not made him a scene, 
there had been no question of an explanation ; 
she had received him as if he had been there 
the day before, with the addition of a spice 
of mysterious melancholy. She might have 
made up her mind that she had lost him as 
what she had hoped, but that it was better 
than desolation to try and keep him as a 
friend. It wasas if she wished him to see now 
how she tried. She was subdued and consola- 
tory, she waited upon him, moved away a 
screen that intercepted the fire, remarked that 
he looked very tired, and rang for some tea. 
She made no inquiry about his affairs, never 
asked if he had been busy and prosperous; 
and this reticence struck him as unexpectedly 
delicate and discreet; it was as if she had 
guessed, by a subtle feminine faculty, that his 
professional career was nothing to boast of. 
There was a simplicity in him which permitted 
him to wonder whether she had not improved. 
The lamp-light was soft, the fire crackled 
pleasantly, everything that surrounded him 
betrayed a woman’s taste and touch ; the place 
was curtained and cushioned in perfection, 
delightfully private and personal, the picture 
of a well-appointed home. Mrs. Luna had 
complained of the difficulties of installing one’s 
self in America, but Ransom remembered that 
he had received an impression similar to this 
in her sister’s house in Boston, and reflected 
that these ladies had, as a family trait, the art 
of making themselves comfortable. It was 
better for a winter’s evening than the German 
beer-cellar (Mrs, Luna’s tea was excellent), 
and his hostess herself appeared to-night al- 
most as amiable as the variety actress. At the 
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end of an hour he felt, I won’t say almost 
marriageable, but almost married. Images of 
leisure played before him, leisure in which he 
saw himself covering foolscap paper with his 
views on several subjects and with favorable 
illustrations of Southern eloquence. It became 
tolerably vivid to him that if editors wouldn’t 
print one’s lucubrations, it would be a comfort 
to feel that one was able to publish them at 
one’s Own expense. 

He had a moment of almost complete illu- 
sion. Mrs. Luna had taken up her bit of 
crochet ; she was sitting opposite to him, on 
the other side of the fire. Her white hands 
moved with little jerks as she took her stitches, 
and her rings flashed and twinkled in the light 
of the hearth. Her head fell a little to one side, 
exhibiting the plumpness of her chin and neck, 
and her dropped eyes (it gave her a little mod- 
est air) rested quietly on her work. A silence 
of a few moments had fallen upon their talk, 
and Adeline—who decidedly 4ad improved 
—appeared also to feel the charm of it, not 
to wish to break it. Basil Ransom was con- 
scious of all this, and at the same time he was 
vaguely engaged in a speculation. If it gave 
one time, if it gave one leisure, was not that 
in itself a high motive ? Thorough study of 
the question he cared for most— was not the 
chance for “hat an infinitely desirable good ? 
He seemed to see himself, to feel himself, in 
that very chair, in the evenings of the future, 
reading some indispensable book in the still 
lamp-light— Mrs. Luna knew where to get 
such pretty mellowing shades. Should he not 
be able to act in that ‘way upon the public 
opinion of his time, to check certain tenden- 
cles, to point out certain dangers, to indulge 
in much salutary criticism ? Was it not one’s 
duty to put one’s self in the best conditions 
for such action ? And as the silence continued 
he almost fell to musing on his duty, almost 
persuaded himself that the moral law com- 
manded him to marry Mrs. Luna. She looked 
up presently from her work, their eyes met, 
and she smiled. He might have believed she 
had guessed what he was thinking of. This idea 
startled him, alarmed him a little, so that 
when Mrs. Luna said, with her exceedingly 
sociable smile, “There is nothing I like so 
much, of a winter’s night, as a cozy #te-d-tte 
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by the fire. It’s quite like Darby and Joan ; 
what a pity the kettle has ceased singing!” — 
when she uttered these insinuating words, he 
gave himself a little imperceptible shake, which 
was, however, enough to break the spell, and 
made no response more direct than to ask 
her, in a moment, in a tone of cold, mild curi- 
osity, whether she had lately heard from her 
sister, and how long Miss Chancellor intended 
to remain in Europe. 

“ Well, you Aave been living in your hole 
Mrs. Luna exclaimed. “ Olive came home 
six weeks ago. How long did you expect her 
to endure it ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know; I have never 
been there,” Ransom replied. 

“Yes, that’s what I like you for,” Mrs. 
Luna remarked, sweetly. “ If a man is nice 
without it, it’s such a pleasant change.” 

The young man started, then gave a nat- 
ural laugh. “ Lord, how few reasons there 
must be!” 

“‘ Oh, I mention that one because I can tell 
it. I shouldn’t care to tell the others.” 

“T am glad you have some to fall back 
upon, the day I should go,” Ransom went on. 
“T thought you thought so much of Europe.” 

“So I do; but it isn’t everything,” said 
Mrs. Luna, philosophically. “ You had better 
go there with me,” she added, with a certain 
inconsequence. 

“One would go to the end of the world 
with so fair a lady!” Ransom exclaimed, fall- 
ing into the tone which Mrs. Luna always 
found so unsatisfactory. It was a part of his 


Southern gallantry,—his accent always came - 


out strongly when he said anything of that 
sort,— and it committed him to nothing in par- 
ticular. She had had occasion to wish, more 
than once, that he wouldn’t be so beastly po- 
lite, as she used to hear people sayin England. 
She answered that she didn’t care about ends, 
she cared about beginnings; but he didn’t 
take up the declaration; he returned to the 
subject of Olive, wanted to know what she 
had done over there, whether she had worked 
them up much. 

“ Oh, of course, she fascinated every one,” 
said Mrs. Luna. “ With her grace and beauty, 
her general style, how could she help that ?” 

“ But did she bring them round, did she 
swell the host that is prepared to march under 
her banner ?” 

“1 suppose she saw plenty of the strong- 
minded, plenty of vicious old maids, and fa- 
natics, and frumps. But I haven’t the least 
idea what she accomplished,— what they call 
‘ wonders,’ I suppose.” 

“* Didn’t you see her when she returned ?” 
Basil Ransom asked. 

“ How could I see her? I can see pretty 
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far, but I can’t see all the way to Boston.” 
And then, in explaining that it was at this 
port that her sister had disembarked, Mrs. Luna 
further inquired whether he could imagine 
Olive doing anything in a first-rate way, as 
long as there were inferior ones. “ Of course 
she likes bad ships,— Boston steamers,— just 
as she likes common people, and red-haired 
hoydens, and preposterous doctrines.” 

Ransom was silent a moment. “Do you 
mean the —a—rather striking young lady 
whom I met in Boston a yearago last October? 
What was her name ? — Miss Tarrant ? Does 
Miss Chancellor like her as much as ever?” 

“ Mercy! didn’t you know she took her to 
Europe ? It was to form Aer mind she went. 
Didn’t I tell you that last summer? You used 
to come to see me, then.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” Ransom said, 
rather musingly. “And did she bring her 
back ?” 

“ Gracious, you don’t suppose she would 
leave her! Olive thinks she’s born to regen- 
erate the world.” 

“TI remember you telling me that, too. It 
comes back to me. Well,is hermind formed ?” 

“ As I haven’t seen it, I can’t tell you.” 

“ Aren’t you going on there to see 

“To see whether Miss Tarrant’s mind is 
formed?” Mrs. Luna broke in. “I will go 
if you would like me to. I remember your 
being immensely excited about her that time 
you met her. Don’t you recollect that ?” 

Ransom hesitated an instant. “I can’t say 
Ido. It is too long ago.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt that’s the way you 
change about women! Poor Miss Tarrant, 
if she thinks she made an impression on you!” 

“She won’t think about such things as 
that, if her mind has been formed by your sis- 
ter,” Ransom said. “ It does come back to me 
now, what you told me about the growth of 
their intimacy. And do they mean to go on 
living together forever?” 

“T suppose so— unless some one should 
take it into his head to marry Verena.” 

“ Verena —is that her name?” Ransom 
asked. 

Mrs. Luna looked at him with a suspended 
needle. “ Well! have you forgotten that too? 
You told me yourself you thought it so pretty, 
that time in Boston when you walked me up 
the hill.” Ransom declared that he remem- 
bered that walk, but didn’t remember every- 
thing he had said to her; and she suggested 
very satirically, that perhaps he would like to 
marry Verena himself — he seemed so inter- 
ested in her. Ransom shook his head sadly, 
and said he was afraid he was not in 2 
position to marry; whereupon Mrs. Luna 
asked him what he meant — did he mean 
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(after a moment’s hesitation) that he was too 
poor? 

“ Never in the world —I am very rich; I 
make an enormous income!” the young man 
exclaimed ; so that, remarking his tone, and 
the slight flush of annoyance that rose to his 
face, Mrs. Luna was quick enough to judge 
that she had overstepped the mark. She re- 
membered (she ought to have remembered 
before) that he had never taken her in the 
least into his confidence about his affairs. 
That was not the Southern way, and he was at 
least as proud as he was poor. In this surmise 
she was just; Basil Ransom would have de- 
spised himself if he had been capable of con- 
fessing to a woman that he couldn’t make a 
living. Such questions were none of their 
business (their business was simply to be pro- 
vided for, practice the domestic virtues, and 
be charmingly grateful), and there was, to his 
sense, something almost indecent in talking 
about them. Mrs. Luna felt doubly sorry 
for him as she perceived that he denied him- 
self the luxury of sympathy (that is, of hers), 
and the vague but comprehensive sigh that 
passed her lips as she took up her crochet 
again was unusually expressive of helplessness. 
She said that of course she knew how great 
his talents were— he could do anything he 
wanted; and Basil Ransom wondered for a 


moment whether, if she were to ask him point- 
blank to marry her, it would be consistent 
with the high courtesy of a Southern gentle- 


man to refuse. After she should be his wife 
he might of course confess to her that he was 
too poor to marry, for in that relation even a 
Southern gentleman of the highest tone must 
sometimes unbend. But he didn’t in the least 
long for this arrangement, and was conscious 
that the most pertinent sequel to her con- 
jecture would be for him to take up his hat 
and walk away. 

Within five minutes, however, he had come 
todesire to do this almost as little as to marry 
Mrs. Luna. He wanted to hear more about 
the girl who lived with Olive Chancellor. 
Something had revived in him —an old curi- 
osity,an image half effaced — when helearned 
that she had come back to America. He had 
taken a wrong impression from what Mrs. 
Luna said, nearly a year before, about her 
sister’s visit to Europe; he had supposed it 
was to be a long absence, that Miss Chan- 
cellor wanted perhaps to get the little proph- 
etess away from her parents, possibly even 
away from some amorous entanglement. Then, 
no doubt, they wanted to study up the woman 
question with the facilities that Europe would 
offer; he didn’t know much about Europe, 
but he had an idea that it was a great place 
for facilities. His knowledge of Miss Chan- 


cellor’s departure, accompanied by her young 
companion, had checked at the time, on Ran- 
som’s part, a certain habit of idle but none 
the less entertaining retrospect. His life, on 
the whole, had not been rich in episode, and 
that little chapter of his visit to his queer, 
clever, capricious cousin, with his evening at 
Miss Birdseye’s, and his glimpse, repeated on 
the morrow, of the strange, beautiful, ridicu- 
lous, red-haired young improvisatrice, unrolled 
itself in his memory like a page of interesting 
fiction. The page seemed to fade, however, 
when he heard that the two girls had gone, 
for an indefinite time, to unknown lands ; this 
carried them out of his range, spoiled the per- 
spective, diminished their actuality; so that 
for several months past, with his increase of 
anxiety about his own affairs, and the low 
pitch of his spirits, he had not thought at all 
about Verena Tarrant. The fact that she was 
once more in Boston, with a certain con- 
tiguity that it seemed to imply between Bos- 
ton and New York, presented itself now as 
important and agreeable. He was conscious 
that this was rather an anomaly, and his con- 
sciousness made him, had already made him, 
dissimulate slightly. He did not pick up his 
hat to go; he sat in his chair taking his 
chance of the tax which Mrs. Luna might lay 
upon his urbanity. He remembered that he 
had not made, as yet, any very eager inquiry 
about Newton, who at this late hour had suc- 
cumbed to the only influence that tames the 
untamable, and was sleeping the sleep of 
childhood, if not of innocence. Ransom re- 
paired his neglect in a manner which elicited 
the most copious response from his hostess. 
The boy had had a good many tutors since 
Ransom gave him up, and it could not be 
said that his education languished. Mrs. 
Luna spoke with pride of the manner in which 
he went through them; if he did not master 
his lessons, he mastered his teachers, and she 
had the happy conviction that she gave him 
every advantage. Ransom’s delay was diplo- 
matic, but at the end of ten minutes he re- 
turned to the young ladies in Boston; he 
asked why, with their aggressive programme, 
one hadn’t begun to feel their onset, why the 
echoes of Miss Tarrant’s eloquence hadn't 
reached his ears. Hadn’t she come out yetin 
public ? was she not coming to stir them up in 
New York? He hoped she hadn’t broken 
down. 

“ She didn’t seem to break down last sum- 
mer, at the Female Convention,” Mrs. Luna 
replied. “ Have you forgotten that too? Didn’t 
I tell you of the sensation she produced there, 
and of what I heard from Boston about it? 
Do you mean to say I didn’t give you that 
‘ Transcript,’ with the report of her great 
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speech? It was just before they sailed for 
Europe; she went off with flying colors, in a 
blaze of fireworks.” Ransom protested that he 
had not heard this affair mentioned till that 
moment, and then, when they compared dates, 
they found it had taken place just after his last 
visit to Mrs. Luna. This, of course, gave her 
a chance to say that he had treated her even 
worse than she supposed ; it had been her im- 
pression, at any rate, that they had talked to- 
getherabout Verena’s sudden bound into fame. 
Apparently she confounded him with some one 
else, that was very possible ; he was not to sup- 
pose that he occupied such a distinct place in 
her mind, especially when she might dietwenty 
deaths before he came near her. Ransom de- 
murred to the implication that Miss Tarrant 
was famous; if she were famous, wouldn’t she 
be in the New York papers? He hadn’t seen 
her there, and he had no recollection of having 
encountered any mention at the time (iast 
June, was it?) of her exploits at the Female 
Convention. A local reputation doubtless she 
had, but that had been the case a year and a 
half before, and what was expected of her 
then was to become a first-class national glory. 
He was willing to believe that she had created 
some excitement in Boston, but he shouldn’t 
attach much importance to that till one began 
to see her photograph in the shops. Of course, 
one must give her time, but he had supposed 
Miss Chancellor was going to put her through 
faster. 

If he had taken a contradictious tone on 
purpose to draw Mrs. Luna out, he could not 
have elicited more of the information he 
desired. It was perfectly true that he had seen 
no reference to Verena’s performances in the 
preceding June; there were periods when the 
newspapers seemed to him so idiotic that for 
weeks he never looked at one. He learned 
from Mrs. Luna that it was not Olive who 
had sent her the “ Transcript,” and in letters 
had added some private account of the doings 
at the convention to the testimony of that 
amiable sheet ; she had been indebted for this 
service to a “gentleman friend,” who wrote 
her everything that happened in Boston, and 
what every one had every day for dinner. Not 
that it was necessary for her happiness to 
know ; but the gentleman she spoke of didn’t 
know what to invent to please her. A Bos- 
tonian couldn’t imagine that one didn’t want 
to know, and that was their idea of ingratiat- 
ing themselves, or, at any rate, it was his, poor 
man. Olive would never have gone into par- 
ticulars about Verena ; she regarded her sister 
as quite too much one of the profane, and 
knew Adeline couldn’t understand why, when 
she took to herself a bosom friend, she should 
have been at such pains to select her in just 
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the most dreadful class in the community, 
Verena was a perfect little adventuress, and 
quite third-rate into the bargain ; but, of course, 
she was a pretty girl enough, if one cared for 
hair of the color of cochineal. As for her 
people, they were too absolutely awful ; it was 
exactly as if she, Mrs. Luna, had struck up 
an intimacy with the daughter of her chirop- 
odist. It took Olive to invent such mon- 
strosities, and to think she was doing some- 
thing great for humanity when she did so; 
though, in spite of her wanting to turn every- 
thing over, and put the lowest highest, she 
could be just as contemptuous and invidious, 
when it came to really mixing, as if she were 
some grand old duchess. She must do her 
the justice to say that she hated the Tar- 
rants, the father and mother; but, all the same, 
she Jet Verena run to and fro between Charles 
street and the horrible hole they lived in, 
and Adeline knew from that gentleman who 
wrote so copiously that the girl now and 
sometimes spent a week at a time at Cam- 
bridge. Her mother, who had been ill for some 
weeks, wanted her to sleep there. Mrs. Luna 
knew further, by her correspondent, that Ve- 
rena had —or had had the winter before —a 
great deal of attention from gentlemen. She 
didn’t know how she worked that into the 
idea that the female sex was sufficient to itself; 
but she had grounds for saying that this was 
one reason why Olive had taken her abroad. 
She was afraid Verena would give in to some 
man, and she wanted to make a break. Of 
course, any such giving in would be very awk- 
ward for a young woman who shrieked out on 
platforms that old maids were the highest 
type. Adeline guessed Olive had perfect con- 
trol of her now, unless indeed she used the 
expeditions to Cambridge as a cover for meet- 
ing gentlemen. She was an artful little minx, 
and cared as much for the rights of women as 
she did for the Panama Canal ; the only right 
of a woman she wanted was to climb up on 
top of something, where the men could look 
at her. She would stay with Olive as long as 
it served her purpose, because Olive with her 
great respectability could push her, and coun- 
teract the effect of her low relations, to say 
nothing of paying all her expenses, and tak- 
ing her the tour of Europe. “ But, mark my 
words,” said Mrs. Luna, “she will give Olive 
the greatest cut she has ever had in her life 
before! She will run off with some lion-tamer; 
she will marry a circus man!” And Mrs. Luna 
added that it would serve Olive Chancellor 
right. But she would take it hard: look out 
for tantrums then! 

Basil Ransom’s emotions were peculiar 
while his hostess delivered herself, in a man- 
ner at once casual and emphatic, of these 
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rather insidious remarks. He took them all 
in, for they represented to him certain very 
interesting facts ; but he perceived at the same 
time that Mrs. Luna didn’t know what she 
was talking about. He had seen Verena 
Tarrant only twice in his life, but it was no 
use telling him that she was an adventuress — 
though, certainly, it was very likely she 
would end by giving Miss Chancellor a cut. 
He chuckled, with a certain grimness, as this 
image passed before him ; it was not unpleas- 
ing, the idea that he should be avenged (for 
it would avenge him to know it) upon the 
wanton young woman who had invited him to 
come and see her, in order simply to slap his 
face. But he had an odd sense of having lost 
something in not knowing of the other girl’s 
appearance at the Women’s Convention — a 
vague feeling that he had been cheated and 
triled with. The complaint was idle, inas- 
much as it was not probable he could have 
gone to Boston to listen to her; but it repre- 
sented to him that he had not shared, even 
dimly and remotely, in an event which con- 
cerned her very closely. Why should he 
share, and what was more natural than 
that the things which concerned her closely 
should not concern him at all ? This question 
came to him only as he walked home that 
evening ; for the moment it remained quite in 
abeyance: therefore he was free to feel also 
that his imagination had been rather starved by 
his ignorance of the fact that she was near 
him again (comparatively), that she was in the 
dimness of the horizon (no longer beyond the 
curve of the globe), and yet he had not per- 
ceived it. This sense of personal loss, as I 
have called it, made him feel, further, that he 
had something to make up, to recover. He 
could scarcely have told you how he would go 
about it; but the idea, formless though it was, 
led him in a direction very different from the 
one he had been following a quarter of an hour 
before. As he watched it dance before him, 
he fell into another silence, in the midst of 
which Mrs, Luna gave him another mystic 
smile. The effect of it was to make him rise 
to his feet ; the whole landscape of his mind 
had suddenly been illuminated. Decidedly, 
it was mot his duty to marry Mrs. Luna, in 
order to have means to pursue his studies; he 
jerked himself back, as if he had been on the 
point of it. 

“You don’t mean to say you are going al- 
ready? I haven't said half I wanted to!” she 
exclaimed. 

He glanced at the clock, saw it was not yet 
late, took a turn about the room, then sat down 
again in a different place, while she followed 
him with her eyes, wondering what was the 
matter with him. Ransom’ took good care 
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not to ask her what it was she had still to say, 
and perhaps it was to prevent her telling him 
that he now began to talk, freely, quickly, in 
quite a new tone. He staid half an hour 
longer, and made himself very agreeable. It 
seemed to Mrs. Luna now that he had every 
distinction: she had known he had most; 
that he was really a charming man. He 
abounded in conversation, till at last he took 
up his hat in earnest ; he talked about the state 
of the South, its social peculiarities, the ruin 
wrought by the war, the dilapidated gentry, the 
queer types of superannuated fire-eaters, rag- 
ged and unreconciled, all the pathos and all 
the comedy of it, making her laugh at one mo- 
ment, almost cry at another, and say to herself 
throughout that when he took it into his head 
there was no one who could make a lady's 
evening pass so pleasantly. It was only after- 
wards that she asked herself why he had not 
taken it into his head till the last, so quickly. 
She delighted in the dilapidated gentry ; her 
taste was completely different from her sister’s, 
who took an interest only in the lower class, 
as it struggled to rise; what Adeline cared 
for was the fallen aristocracy (it seemed to 
be falling everywhere very much; was not 
Basil Ransom an example of it ?* was he not 
like a French gentilhomme de province after the 
Revolution ? or an old monarchical émigré 
from the Languedoc ?), the despoiled patriciate, 
I say, whose attitude was noble and touching, 
and toward whom one might exercise a char- 
ity as discreet as their pride was sensitive. In 
all Mrs. Luna’s visions of herself, her dis- 
cretion was the leading feature. “Are you 
going to let ten years elapse again before you 
come?” she asked, as Basil Ransom bade her 
good-night. “You must let me know, be- 
cause between this and your next visit I shall 
have time to go to Europe and come back. I 
shall take care to arrive the day before!” 

Instead of answering this sally, Ransom 
said, “ Are you not going one of these days to 
Boston? Are you not going to pay your sister 
another visit ?” 

Mrs. Luna stared. “ What good will that 
do you? Excuse my stupidity,” she added; 
“of course, it gets me away. Thank you very 
much!” 

“T don’t want you to go away; but I want 
to hear more about Miss Olive.” 

“Why in the world? You know you loathe 
her!” Here, before Ransom could reply, Mrs. 
Luna again overtook herself. “I verily believe 
that by Miss Olive you mean Miss Verena!” 
Her eyes charged him a moment with this 
perverse intention ; then she exclaimed, “ Basil 
Ransom, are you in love with that creature ?” 

He gave a perfectly natural laugh, not 
pleading guilty, in order to practice on Mrs. 
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Luna, but expressing the simple state of the 
case. “ How should I be? I have seen her 
but twice in my life.” 

“Tf you had seen her more, I shouldn’t be 
afraid! Fancy your wanting to pack me off 
to Boston!” his hostess went on. “I am in 
no hurry to stay with Olive again; besides, 
that girl takes up the whole house. You had 
better go there yourself.” 

“T should like nothing better,” said Ransom. 

.“ Perhaps you would like me to ask Verena 
to spend a month with me — it might be a 
way of attracting you to the house,” Adeline 
went on, in the tone of exuberant provocation. 

Ransom was on the point of replying that 
it would be a better way than any other, but 
he checked himself in time; he had never 
yet, even in joke, made so crude, so rude a 
speech to a lady. You only knew when he 
was joking with women by his superadded 
civility. “I beg you to believe there is nothing 
1 would do for any woman in the world that 
I wouldn’t do for you,” he said, bending, for 
the last time, over Mrs. Luna’s plump hand. 

“I shall remember that and keep you up 
to it!” she cried after him, as he went. But 
even with this rather lively exchange of vows 
he felt that he had got off rather easily. He 
walked slowly up Fifth Avenue, into which, 
out of Adeline’s cross-street, he had turned, 
by the light of a fine winter moon; and at 
every corner he stopped a minute, lingered 
in meditation, while he exhaled a soft, vague 
sigh. This was an unconscious, involuntary 
expression of relief, such as a man might utter 
who had seen himself on the point of being 
run over and yet felt that he was whole. He 
didn’t trouble himself much to ask what had 
saved him ; whatever it was, it had produced 
a reaction, so that he felt rather ashamed of 
having found his outlook of late so blank. 
By the time he reached his lodgings, his am- 
bition, his resolution, had rekindled; he had 
remembered that he formerly supposed he was 
a man of ability, that nothing particular had 
occurred to make him doubt it (the evidence 
was only negative, not positive), and that at 
any rate he was young enough to have another 
try. He whistled that night as he went to 
bed. 


XXIII. 


THREE weeks afterward he stood in front 
of Olive Chancellor’s house, looking up and 
down the street and hesitating. He had 
told Mrs. Luna that he should like nothing 
better than to make another journey to Bos- 
ton; and it was not simply because he liked 
it that he had come. I was on the point of 
saying that a happy chance had favored him, 


but it occurs to me that one is under no obliga- 
tion to call chances by flattering epithets 
when they have been waited for so long. At 
any rate, the darkest hour is before the dawn; 
and a few days after that melancholy evening 
I have described, which Ransom spent in his 
German beer-cellar, before a single glass, soon 
emptied, staring at his future with an unre- 
munerated eye, he found that the world ap. 
peared to have need of him yet. The “ party,” 
as he would have said (I cannot pretend 
that his speech was too heroic for that), for 
whom he had transacted business in Boston so 
many months before, and who had expressed 
at the time but a limited appreciation of his 
services (there had been between the lawyer 
and his client a divergence of judgment), ob- 
serving, apparently, that they proved more 
fruitful than he expected, had reopened the 
affair and presently requested Ransom to 
transport himself again to the sister city. His 
errand demanded more time than before, and 
for three days he gave it his constant atten- 
tion. On the fourth he found he was still 
detained; he should have to wait till the 
evening — some important papers were to be 
prepared. He determined to treat the interval 
as a holiday, and he wondered what one could 
do in Boston to give one’s morning a festive 
complexion. The weather was brilliant enough 
to minister to any illusion, and he strolled 
along the streets, taking it in. In front of 
the Music Hall and of Tremont Temple he 
stopped, looking at the posters in the doorway; 
for was it not possible that Miss Chancellor's 
little friend might be just then addressing her 
fellow-citizens ? Her name was absent, how- 
ever, and this resource seemed to mock him. 
He knew no one in the place but Olive Chan- 
cellor, so there was no question of a visit to 
pay. He was perfectly resolved that he would 
never go near Aer again ; she was doubtless a 
very superior being, but she had been too 
rough with him to tempt him further. Polite- 
ness, even a largely interpreted “ chivalry,” 
required nothing more than he had already 
done; he had quitted her, the other year, 
without telling her that she was a vixen, and 
that reticence was chivalrous enough. There 
was also Verena Tarrant, of course; he saw 
no reason to dissemble when he spoke of her 
to himself, and he allowed himself the enter- 
tainment of feeling that he should like very 
much to see her again. Very likely she 
wouldn’t seem to him the same; the impres- 
sion she had made upon him was due to some 
accident of mood or circumstance; and, at 
any rate, any charm she might have exhibited 
then had probably been obliterated by the 
coarsening effect of publicity and the desic- 
cating influence of his kinswoman. It will be 
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observed that in this reasoning of Basil Ran- 
som’s the impression was freely recognized, 
and recognized as a phenomenon still present. 
The attraction might have vanished, as he 
said to himself, but the mental picture of it 
was yet vivid. The greater the pity that he 
couldn’t call upon Verena (he called her by 
her name in his thoughts — it was so pretty) 
without calling upon Olive, and that Olive 
was so disagreeable as to place that effort 
beyond his strength. There was another con- 
sideration, with Ransom, which eminently 
belonged to the man: he believed that Miss 
Chancellor had conceived, in the course of 
those few hours, and in a manner that formed 
so absurd a sequel to her having gone out of 
her way to make his acquaintance, such a 
dislike to him that it would be odious to her 
to see him again within her doors; and he 
would have felt indelicate in taking warrant 
from her original invitation (before she had 
seen him) to inflict on her a presence which 
he had no reason to suppose the lapse of time 
had made less offensive. She had given him 
no sign of pardon or penitence in any of the 
little ways that are familiar to women — by 
sending him a message through her sister, or 
even a book, a photograph, a Christmas card, 
or a newspaper, by the post. He felt, in a 
word, not at liberty to ring at her door; he 
didn’t know what kind of a fit the sight of his 
long Mississippian person would give her, and 
it was characteristic of him that he should 
wish so to spare the sensibilities of a young 
lady whom he had not found tender; being 
ever as willing to let women off easily in the 
particular case as he was fixed in the belief 
that the sex in general requires watching. 
Nevertheless, he found himself, at the end 
of half an hour, standing on the only spot in 
Charles street which had any significance for 
him. It had occurred to him that if he couldn’t 
call upon Verena without calling upon Olive, 
he should be exempt from that condition if he 
called upon Mrs. Tarrant. It was not her 
mother, truly, who had asked him, it was the 
girl herself; and he was conscious, as a candid 
young American, that a mother is always less 
accessible, more guarded by social prejudice, 
than a daughter. But he was at a pass in 
which it was permissible to strain a point, and 
he took his way in the direction in which he 
knew that Cambridge lay, remembering that 
Miss Tarrant’s invitation had reference to that 
quarter, and that Mrs. Luna had given him 
further evidence. Had she not said that 
Verena often went back there for visits of 
several days —that her mother had been ill 
and she gave her much care? There was 
nothing inconceivable in her being engaged 
at that hour (it was getting to be one o’clock) 


in one of those expeditions — nothing im- 
possible in the chance that he might find her 
in Cambridge. The chance, at any rate, was 
worth taking ; Cambridge, moreover, was worth 
seeing, and it was as good a way as another 
of keeping his holiday. It occurred to him, 
indeed, that Cambridge was a big place, and 
that he had no particular address. This reflec- 
tion overtook him just as he reached Olive’s 
house, which, oddly enough, he was obliged 
to pass on his way to the mysterious suburb. 
That is partly why he paused there; he asked 
himself for a moment why he shouldn’t ring 
the bell and obtain his needed information 
from the servant, who would be sure to be 
able to give it to him. He had just dismissed 
this method, as of questionabie taste, when he 
heard the door of the house open, within the 
deep embrasure in which, in Charles street, 
the main portals are set, and which are partly 
occupied by a flight of steps protected at the 
bottom by a second door, whose upper half, 
in either wing, consists of a sheet of glass. It 
was a minute before he could see who had 
come out, and in that minute he had time to 
turn away and then to turn back again, and 
to wonder which of the two inmates would 
appear to him, or whether he should behold 
neither or both. 

The person who had issued from the house 
descended the steps very slowly, as if on pur- 
pose to give him time to escape ; and when at 
last the glass doors were divided they disclosed 
a little old lady. Ransom was disappointed ; 
such an apparition was so scantily to his pur- 
pose. But the next minute his spirits rose 
again, for he was sure that he had seen the 
little old lady before. She stepped on the 
sidewalk, and looked vaguely about her, in 
the manner of a person waiting for an omni- 
bus or a street-car; she had a dingy, loosely- 
habited air, as if she had worn her clothes for 
many years, and yet was even now imperfectly 
acquainted with them; a large, benignant 
face, caged in by the glass of her spectacles, 
which seemed to cover it almost equally every- 
where, and a fat, rusty satchel, which hung 
low at her side, as if it wearied her to carry 
it. This gave Ransom time to recognize her; 
he knew in Boston no such figure as that save 
Miss Birdseye. Her party, her person, the 
exalted account Miss Chancellor gave of her, 
had kept a very distinct place in his mind; 
and while she stood there in dim circumspec- 
tion, she came back to him as a friend of 
yesterday. His necessity gave a point to the 
reminiscences she evoked; it took him only 
a moment to reflect that she would be able to 
tell him where Verena Tarrant was at that 
particular time, and where, if need be, her 
parents lived. Her eyes rested on him, and 
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as she saw that he was looking at her she 
didn’t go through the ceremony (she had 
broken so completely with all conventions) of 
removing them; he evidently represented 
nothing to her but a sentient fellow-citizen in 
the enjoyment of his rights, which included 
that of staring. Miss Birdseye’s modesty had 
never pretended that it was not to be publicly 
challenged ; there were so many bright new 
motives and ideas in the world that there 
might even be reasons for looking at her. 
When Ransom approached her and, raising 
his hat with a smile, said, “Shall I stop this 
car for you, Miss Birdseye ?” she only looked 
at him more vaguely, in her complete failure 
to seize the idea that this might be simply 
Fame. She had trudged about the streets of 
Boston for fifty years, and at no period had 
she received that amount of attention from 
dark-eyed young men. She glanced, in an 
unprejudiced way, at the big parti-colored 
human van which now jingled toward them 
from out of the Cambridge road. “ Well, I 
should like to get into it, if it will take me 
home,” she answered. “Is this a South End 
car?” 

The vehicle had been stopped by the con- 
ductor, on his perceiving Miss Birdseye; he 
evidently recognized her as a frequent pas- 
senger. He went, however, through none of 
the forms of reassurance beyond remarking, 
“You want to get right in here — quick,” 
but stood with his hand raised, in a threaten- 
ing way, to the cord of his signal-bell. 

“You must allow me the honor of taking 
you home, madam; I will tell you who I 
am,” Basil Ransom said, in obedience to a 
rapid reflection. He helped her into the car, 
the conductor pressed a fraternal hand upon 
her back, and in a moment the young man 
was seated beside her and the jingling had 
recommenced. At that hour of the day the 
car was almost empty, and they had it vir- 
tually to themselves. 

“ Well, I know you are some one; I don’t 
think you belong round here,” Miss Birdseye 
declared, as they proceeded. 

“T was once at your house—on a very 
interesting occasion. Do you remember a 
party you gave, a year ago last October, to 
which Miss Chancellor came, and another 
young lady, who made a wonderful speech ?” 

“ Oh, yes! when Verena Tarrant moved us 
all so! There were a good many there; I 
don’t remember all.” 

“T was one of them,” Basil Ransom said; 
“T came with Miss Chancellor, who is a kind 
of relation of mine, and you were very good 
to me.” 

“ What did I do?” asked Miss Birdseye, 
candidly. Then, before he could answer her, 
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she recognized him. “ I remember you now, 
and Olive bringing you! You're a Southern 
gentleman — she told me about you after- 
wards, You don’t approve of our great strug- 
gle— you want us to be kept down.” The old 
lady spoke with perfect mildness, as if she 
had long ago done with passion and resent- 
ment. Then she added, “ Well, I presume 
we can’t have the sympathy of all.” 

“ Doesn’t it look as if you had my sym- 
pathy, when I get into a car on purpose to 
see you home—one of the principal agita- 
tors ?” Ransom inquired, laughing. 

“ Did you get in on purpose ? ” 

“Quite on purpose. I am not so bad as 
Miss Chancellor thinks me.” 

“Oh, I presume you have your ideas,” 
said Miss Birdseye. ‘“ Of course, Southerners 
have peculiar views. I suppose they retain 
more than one might think. I hope you won't 
ride too far — I know my way round Boston.” 

“Don’t object to me, or think me offi- 
cious,” Ransom replied. “ I want to ask you 
something.” 

Miss Birdseye looked at him again. “ Oh, 
yes, I place you now; you conversed some 
with Doctor Prance.” 

“To my great edification!” Ransom ex- 
claimed. “And I hope Doctor Prance is 
well.” 

“ She looks after every one’s health but her 
own,” said Miss Birdseye, smiling. “ When 
I tell her that, she says she hasn’t got any to 
look after. She says she’s the only woman in 
Boston that hasn’t got a doctor. She was de- 
termined she wouldn’t be a patient, and it 
seemed as if the only way not to be one was 
to be a doctor. She is trying to make me 
sleep ; that’s her principal occupation.” 

“Is it possible you don’t sleep yet?” 
Ransom asked, almost tenderly. 

“ Well, just alittle. But by the time I get to 
sleep I have to get up. I can’t sleep when | 
want to live.” 

“You ought to come down South,” the 
young man suggested. “In that languid air 
you would doze deliciously ! ” 

“ Well, I don’t want to be languid,” said 
Miss Birdseye. “ Besides, I have been down 
South, in the old times, and I can’t say they 
let me sleep very much; they were always 
round after one!” 

“Do you mean on account of the negroes?” 

“Yes, I couldn’t think of anything else 
then. I carried them the Bible.” 

Ransom was silent a moment. Then he 
said, in a tone which evidently was carefully 
considerate, “I should like to hear all about 
that!” 

“Well, fortunately, we are not required 
now; we are required for something else.” 
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And Miss Birdseye looked at him with a 
wandering, tentative humor, as if he would 
know what she meant. 

“ You mean for the other slaves!” he ex- 
claimed, with a laugh. “ You can carry them 
all the Bibles you want.” 

“J want to carry them the Statute-book ; 
that must be our Bible now.” 

Ransom found himself liking Miss Birdseye 
very much, and it was quite without hypoc- 
risy or a tinge too much of the local quality 
in his speech that he said: “‘ Wherever you 
go, madam, it will matter little what you carry. 
You will always carry your goodness.” 

For a minute she made no response. Then 
she said: “ That’s the way Olive Chancellor 
told me you talked.” 

“T am afraid she has told you little good 
of me.” 

“ Well, I am sure she thinks she is right.” 

“Thinks it?” said Ransom. “ Why, she 
knows it with supreme certainty ! By the way, 
I hope she is well.” 


Miss Birdseye stared again. “ Haven't 


you seen her? Are you not visiting ?” 
“ Oh, no, I am not visiting! I was literally 
passing her house when I met you.” ; 
“Perhaps you live here now,” said Miss 
Birdseye. And when he had corrected this 
impression, she added, in a tone which showed 


with what positive confidence he had now in- 
spired her, “ Hadn’t you better drop in ?” 

“It would give Miss Chancellor no pleas- 
ure,” Basil Ransom rejoined. “She regards 
me as an enemy in the camp.” 

“ Well, she is very brave.” 

“ Precisely. And I am very timid.” 

“ Didn’t you fight once ?” 

“Yes; but it was in such a good cause!” 

Ransom meant this allusion to the great 
Secession, and, by comparison, to the attitude 
of the resisting male (laudable even as that 
might be), to be decently jocular; but Miss 
Birdseye took it very seriously, and sat there 
for a good while as speechless as if she meant 
to convey that she had been going on too 
long now to be able to discuss the propriety 
of the late rebellion. The young man felt that 
he had silenced her,and he was very sorry ; 
for, with all deference to the disinterested 
Southern attitude toward the unprotected fe- 
male, what he had got into the car with her 
for was precisely to make her talk. He had 
wished for general, as well as for particular, 
news of Verena Tarrant; it was a topic on 
which he had proposed to draw Miss Birdseye 
out. He preferred not to broach it himself, 
and he waited awhile for another opening. 
At last, when he was on the point of express- 
ing himself by a direct inquiry (he reflected 
that the exposure would in any case not be 
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long averted), she anticipated him by saying, 
in a manner which showed that her thoughts 
had continued in the same train, “I wonder 
very much that Miss Tarrant didn’t affect you 
that evening!” 

“Ah, but she did!” Ransom said, with 
alacrity. “I thought her very charming!” 

“ Didn’t you think her very reasonable ? ” 

“God forbid, madam! I consider women 
have no business to be reasonable.” 

His companion turned upon him, slowly 
and mildly, and each of her glasses, in her 
aspect of reproach, had the glitter of an enor- 
mous tear. “ Do you regard us, then, simply 
as lovely baubles ?” 

The effect of this question, as coming from 
Miss Birdseye, and referring in some degree 
to her own venerable identity, was such as 
to move him to irresistible laughter. But he 
controlled himself quickly enough to say, with 
genuine expression, “I regard you as the 
dearest thing in life, the only thing which 
makes it worth living !” 

“Worth living for— you! But for us?” 
suggested Miss Birdseye. 

“It’s worth any woman’s while to be ad- 
mired as I admire you. Miss Tarrant, of 
whom we were speaking, affected me, as you 
say, in this way,—that I think more highly 
still, if possible, of the sex which produced 
such a delightful young lady.” 

“Well, we think everything of her here,” 
said Miss Birdseye. “It seems as if it were 
a real gift.” 

“Does-she speak often—is there any 
chance of my hearing her now ?” 

“She raises her voice a good deal in the 
places round — like Framingham and Billerica. 
It seems as if she were gathering strength, 
just to break over Boston like a wave. In 
fact, she did break last summer. She is a 
growing power since her great success at the 
convention.” 

“Ah! her success at the convention was 
very great?” Ransom inquired, putting dis- 
cretion into his voice. 

Miss Birdseye hesitated a moment, in order 
to measure her response by the bounds of 
righteousness. “Well,” she said, with the 
tenderness of a long retrospect, “ I have seen 
nothing like it since I last listened to Eliza P. 
Moseley.” 

“* What a pity she isn’t speaking somewhere 
to-night!” Ransom exclaimed. 

“Oh, to-night she’s out in Cambridge. 
Olive Chancellor mentioned that.” 

“Is she making a speech there ?” 

“ No; she’s visiting her home.” 

“T thought her home was in Charles street ?” 

“ Well, no; that’s her residence — her prin- 
cipal one—since she became so united to 
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your cousin. Isn’t Miss Chancellor your 
cousin ?” 

“ We don’t insist on the relationship,” said 
Ransom, smiling. “Are they very much 
united, the two young ladies?” 

“ You would say so if you were to see Miss 
Chancellor when Verena rises to eloquence. 
It’s as if the chords were strung across her 
own heart; she seems to vibrate, to echo with 
every word. It’s a very close and very beautiful 
tie, and we think everything of it here. They 
will work together for a great good!” 

“T hope so,” Ransom remarked. “ But in 
spite of it, Miss Tarrant spends a part of her 
time with her father and mother.” 

“Yes, she seems to have something for 
every one. If you were to see her at home, 
you would think she was all the daughter. 
She leads a lovely life!” said Miss Birdseye. 

“See her at home? That’s exactly what I 
want!” Ransom rejoined, feeling that if he 
was to come to this he needn’t have had 
scruples at first. “I haven’t forgotten that 
she invited me, when I met her.” 

“ Oh, of course she attracts many visitors,” 
said Miss Birdseye, limiting her encourage- 
ment to this statement. 

“Yes; she must be used to admirers. And 
where, in Cambridge, do her family live ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s on one of those little streets that 
don’t seem to have very much of a name. 
But they do call it—they do call it - 
she meditated audibly. 

This process was interrupted by an abrupt 
allocution from the conductor. “ I-guess you 
change here for your place. You want one of 
them blue cars.” 

The good lady returned to a sense of the 
situation, and Ransom helped her out of the 
vehicle, with the aid, as before, of a certain 
amount of propulsion from the conductor. 
Her road branched off to the right, and she 
had to wait on the corner of a street, there 
being as yet no blue car within hail. The 
comer was quiet and the day favorable to 
patience — a day of relaxed rigor and intense 
brilliancy. Itwasas ifthe touch of the airitself 
were gloved, and the street-coloring had the 
richness of a superficial thaw. Ransom, of 
course, waited with his philanthropic compan- 
ion, though she now protested more vigorously 
against the idea that a gentleman from the South 
should pretend to teach an old abolitionist 
the mysteries of Boston. He promised to 
leave her when he should have consigned her 
to the blue car; and meanwhile they stood in 
the sun, with their backs against an apothe- 
cary’s window, and she tried again, at his 
suggestion, to remember the name of Doctor 
Tarrant’s street. “I guess if you ask for Doctor 
Tarrant, any one can tell you,” she said; and 
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then suddenly the address came to her — the 
residence of the mesmeric healer was in 
Monadnoc Place. 

“ But you'll have to ask for that, so it 
comes to the same,” she went on. After this, 
she added, with a friendliness more personal, 
“ Ain’t you going to see your cousin too?” 

“ Not if I can help it!” 

Miss Birdseye gave a little ineffectual sigh. 
“ Well, I suppose every one must act out 
their ideal. That’s what Olive Chancellor 
does. She’s a very noble character.” 

“ Oh, yes, a grand nature.” 

“You know their opinions are just the 
same—hers and Verena’s,” Miss Birdseye 
placidly continued. “So why should you 
make a distinction ?” 

“ My dear madam,” said Ransom, “ does 
a woman consist of nothing but her opinions ? 
I like Miss Tarrant’s lovely face better, to 
begin with.” 

“Well, she is pretty-looking.” And Miss 
Birdseye gave another sigh, as if she had had 
a theory submitted to her—that one about a 
lady’s opinions—which, with all that was 
unfamiliar and peculiar lying behind it, she 
was really too old to look into much. It 
might have been the first time she really felt 
her age. “ There’s a blue car,” she said, in a 
tone of mild relief. 

“Tt will be some moments before it gets here. 
Moreover, I don’t believe that at bottom they 
are Miss Tarrant’s opinions,” Ransom added. 

“ You mustn’t think she hasn’t a strong hold 
of them,” his companion exclaimed, more 
briskly. “ If you think she is not sincere, you 
are very much mistaken. Those views are 
just her life.” 

“ Well, she may bring me round to them,” 
said Ransom, smiling. 

Miss Birdseye had been watching her blue 
car, the advance of which was temporarily 
obstructed. At this, she transferred her eyes 
to him, gazing at him solemnly out of the 
pervasive window of her spectacles. “ Well, 
I shouldn’t wonder if she did! Yes, that will 
be a good thing. I don’t see how you can 
help being a good deal shaken by her. She 
has acted on so many.” 

“T see; no doubt she will act on me.” 
Then it occurred to Ransom to add: “ By 
the way, Miss Birdseye, perhaps you will be 
so kind as not to mention this meeting of 
ours to my cousin, in case of your seeing her 
again. I have a perfectly good conscience in 
not calling upon her, but I shouldn’t like her 
to think that I announced my slighting inten- 
tion all over the town. I don’t want to offend 
her, and she had better not know that I have 
been in Boston. If you don’t tell her, no one 
else will.” 
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“ Do you wish me to conceal ?” mur- 
mured Miss Birdseye, panting a little. 

“No, I don’t want you to conceal any- 
thing. I only want you to let this incident 
pass—to say nothing.” 

“Well, I never did anything of that kind.” 

“ Of what kind ?” Ransom was half vexed, 
half touched by her inability to enter into his 
point of view, and her resistance made him 
hold to his idea the more. “ It is very simple, 
what I ask of you. You are under no obliga- 
tion to tell Miss Chancellor everything that 
happens to you, are you?” 

His request seemed still something of a 
shock to the poor old lady’s candor. “ Well, 
I see her very often, and we talk a great deal. 
And then—won’t Verena tell her?” 

“T have thought of that — but I hope not.” 

“She tells her most everything. Their 
union is so close.” 

“She won’t want her to be wounded,” 
Ransom said, ingeniously. 

“Well, you ave considerate.” And Miss 
Birdseye continued to gaze at him. “It’s a 
pity you can’t sympathize.” 

“ As I tell you, perhaps Miss Tarrant will 
bring me round. You have before you a 
possible convert,” Ransom went on, without, 
I fear, putting up the least little prayer 
to heaven that his dishonesty might be 
forgiven. 

“T should be very happy to think that— 
after I have told you her address in this 
secret way.” A smile of infinite mildness 
glimmered in Miss Birdseye’s face, and she 
added: “ Well, I guess that will be your fate. 
She Aas affected somany. I would keep very 
quiet if I thought that. Yes, she will bring 
you round,” 

“T will let you know as soon as she does,” 
Basil Ransom said. “Here is your car at 
last.” 

“Well, I believe in the victory of the truth. 
I won’t say anything.” And she suffered the 
young man to lead her to the car, which had 
now stopped at their corner. 

“T hope very much I shall see you again,” 
he remarked, as they went. 

“Well, I am always round the streets in 
Boston.” And while, lifting and pushing, he 
was helping again to insert her into the oblong 
receptacle, she turned a little and repeated, 
“She will affect you! If that’s to be your 
secret, I will keep it,” Ransom heard her 
subjoin. He raised his hat and waved her a 
farewell, but she didn’t see him; she was 
squeezing further into the car, and making the 
discovery that this time it was full and there 
was no seat for her. Surely, however, he said 
to himself, every man in the place would offer 
his own to such an innocent old dear. 
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XXIV. 


A LITTLE more than an hour after this he 
stood in the parlor of Doctor Tarrant’s sub- 
urban residence, in Monadnoc Place. He had 
induced a juvenile maid-servant, by an appeal 
somewhat pathetic, to let the ladies know that 
he was there; and she had returned, after a 
long absence, to say that Miss Tarrant would 
come down go him in a little while. He pos- 
sessed himself, according to his wont, of the 
nearest book (it lay on the table, with an old 
magazine and a little japanned tray containing 
Tarrant’s professional cards—his denomi- 
nation as a mesmeric healer), and spent ten 
minutes in turning it over. It was a biography 
of Mrs. Ada T. P. Foat, the celebrated trance- 
medium, and was embellished by a portrait 
representing the lady with a surprised expres- 
sion and innumerable ringlets. Ransom said 
to himself, after reading a few pages, that 
much ridicule had been cast upon Southern 
literature ; but if that was a fair specimen of 
Northern !— and he threw it back upon the 
table with almost as contemptuous a gesture 
as if he had not known perfectly, after so long 
a residence in the North, that it was not, 
while he wondered whether this was the sort 
of thing Miss Tarrant had been brought up 
on. There was no other book to be seen, and 
he remembered to have read the magazine ; 
so there was finally nothing for him, as the 
occupants of the house failed still to appear, 
but to stare before him, into the bright, bare, 
common little room, which was so hot that he 
wished to open a window, and of which an 
ugly, undraped cross-light seemed to have 
taken upon itself to reveal the poverty. Ran- 
som, as I have mentioned, had not a high 
standard of comfort, and noticed little, usually, 
how people’s houses were furnished — it was 
only when they were very pretty that he ob- 
served; but what he saw while he waited at 
Doctor Tarrant’s made him say to himself that 
it was no wonder Verena liked better to live 
with Olive Chancellor. He even began to won- 
der whether it were for the sake of that superior 
softness she had cultivated Miss Chancellor’s 
favor, and whether Mrs. Luna had been 
right about her being mercenary and insincere. 
So many minutes elapsed before she appeared 
that he had time to remember he really knew 
nothing to the contrary, as well as to consider 
the oddity (so great when one did consider 
it) of his coming out to Cambridge to see her, 
when he had only a few hours in Boston to 
spare, a year and a half after she had given 
him her very casual invitation. She had not 
refused to receive him, at any rate; she was 
free to, if it didn’t please her. And not only 
this, but she was apparently making herself 
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fine in his honor, inasmuch as he heard a 
rapid footstep move to and fro above his head, 
and even, through the slightness which in 
Monadnoc Place did service for an upper 
floor, the sound of drawers and presses opened 
and closed. Some one was “flying round,” 
as they said in Mississippi. At last the stairs 
creaked under a light tread, and the next 
moment a brilliant person came into the room. 

His reminiscence of her had been very 
precty; but now that she hadyjeveloped and 
matured, the little prophetess was prettier 
still. Her splendid hair seemed to shine; her 
cheek and chin had a curve which struck him 
by its fineness ; her eyes and lips were full of 
smiles and greetings. She had appeared to 
him before as a creature of brightness, but 
now she lighted up the place, she irradiated, 
she made everything that surrounded her of 
no consequence ; dropping upon the shabby 
sofa with an effect as charming as if she had 
been a nymph sinking on a leopard-skin, and 
with the native sweetness of her voice making 
him listen till she spoke again. It was not 
long before he perceived that this added luster 
was simply success; she was young and ten- 
der still, but the sound of a great applauding 
audience had been in her ears —it made an 
element in which she felt buoyant and floated. 
Still, however, her glance was as pure as it 
was direct, and that fantastic fairness hung 
about her which had made an impression on 
him of old, and which reminded him of un- 
worldly places—he didn’t know where— 
convent-cloisters or vales of Arcady. At that 
other time she had been parti-colored and 
bedizened, and she had always an air of cos- 
tume, only now her costume was richer and 
more chastened. It was her line, her condi- 
tion, part of her expression. If at Miss Birds- 
eye’s, and afterwards in Charles street, she 
might have been a rope-dancer, to-day she 
made a “scene” of the mean little room in 
Monadnoc Place, such a scene as a prima 
donna makes of daubed canvas and dusty 
boards. She addressed Basil Ransom as if 
she had seen him the other week, and his 
merits were fresh to her, though she let him, 
while she sat smiling at him, explain in his 
own rather ceremonious way why it was he 
had presumed to call upon her on so slight 
an acquaintance—on an invitation which 
she herself had had more than time to forget. 
His explanation, as a finished and satisfactory 
thing, quite broke down ; there was no more 
impressive reason than that he had simply 
wished to see her. He became aware that 
this motive loomed large, and that her listen- 
ing smile, innocent as it was, in the Arcadian 
manner, of mockery, seemed to accuse him 
of not having the courage of his inclination. 
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He had alluded especially to their meeting 
at Miss Chancellor’s; there it was that she 
had told him she should be glad to see him 
in her home. 

“Oh, yes, I remember perfectly, and [ 
remember quite as well seeing you at Miss 
Birdseye’s the night before. I made a speech 
— don’t you remember? That was delight- 
ful.” 

“It was delightful, indeed,” said Basil Ran- 
som. 

“T don’t mean my speech; I mean the 
whole thing. It was then I made Miss Chan- 
cellor’s acquaintance. I don’t know whether 
you know how we work together. She has 
done so much for me.” 

“Do you still make speeches?” Ransom 
asked, conscious, as soon as he had uttered 
it, that the question was below the mark, 

“Still? Why, I should hope so; it’s all 
I’m good for! It’s my life—or it’s going to 
be. And it’s Miss Chancellor’s too. We are 
determined to do something.” 

“ And does she make speeches too ?” 

“ Well, she makes mine — or the best part 
of them. She tells me what to say — the real 
things, the strong things. It’s Miss Chancellor 
as much as me!” said the singular girl, with 
a generous complacency which was yet half 
ludicrous. 

“T should like to hear you again,” Basil 
Ransom rejoined. 

“Well, you must come some night. You 
will have plenty of chances. We are going 
on from triumph to triumph.” 

Her brightness, her self-possession, her air 
of being a public character, her mixture of the 
girlish and the comprehensive, startled and 
confounded her visitor, who felt that if he 
had come to gratify his curiosity he should be 
in danger of going away still more curious 
than satiated. She added in her gay, friendly, 
trustful tone,—the tone of facile intercourse, 
the tone in which happy, flower-crowned 
maidens may have talked to sunburnt young 
men in the golden age,—“ I am very familiar 
with your name; Miss Chancellor has told 
me all about you.” 

“ All about me?” Ransom raised his black 
eyebrows. “ How could she do that? She 
doesn’t know anything about me!” 

“ Well, she told me you are a great enemy 
to our movement. Isn’t that true ? I think 
you expressed some unfavorable idea that day 
I met you at her house.” 

“If you regard me as an enemy, it’s very 
kind of you to receive me.” 

“ Oh,a great many gentlemen call,” Verena 
said, calmly and brightly. “ Some call simply 
to inquire. Some call because they have heard 
of me, or been present on some occasion when 
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I have moved them. Every one is so inter- 
ested.” 

«“ And you have been in Europe,” Ransom 
remarked, in a moment. 

“ Oh, yes, we went over to see if they were 
in advance. We had a magnificent time— 
we saw all the leaders.” 

“ The leaders ?” Ransom repeated. 

“ Of the emancipation of our sex. There 
are gentlemen there, as wel! as ladies. Olive 
had splendid introductions in all countries, 
and we conversed with all the earnest people. 
We heard much that was suggestive. And as 
for Europe!” —and the young lady paused, 
smiling at him and ending in a happy sigh, 
as if there were more to say on the subject 
than she could attempt on such short notice. 

“| suppose it’s very attractive,” said Ran- 
som, encouragingly. 

“Tt’s just a dream!” 

“ And did you find that they were in ad- 
vance ?” 

“ Well, Miss Chancellor thought they were. 
She was surprised at some things we ob- 
served, and concluded that perhaps she hadn’t 
done the Europeans justice ; she has got such 
an open mind, it’s as wide as the sea ! — while 
I incline to the opinion that on the whole we 
make the better show. The state of the 
movement there reflects their general culture, 
and their general culture is higher than ours 
(I mean taking the term in its broadest sense). 
On the other hand, the sfecial condition— 
moral, social, personal —of our sex seems to 
me to be superior in this country; I mean 
regarded in relation—#in proportion as it were 
—to the social phase at large. I must add 
that we did see some noble specimens over 
there. In England we metsome lovely women, 
highly cultivated, and of immense organizing 
power. In France we saw some wonderful, 
contagious types; we passed a delightful 
evening with the celebrated Marie Verneuil ; 
she was released from prison, you know, only 
a few weeks before. Our total impression was 
that it is only a question of time—the future 
is ours. But everywhere we heard one cry — 
‘How long, O Lord, how long ?’” 

Basil Ransom listened to this considerable 
statement with a feeling which, as the current 
of Miss Tarrant’s facile utterance flowed on, 
took the form of an hilarity charmed into 
stillness by the fear of losing something. 
There was indeed a sweet comicality in see- 
ing this pretty girl sit there and, in answer to 
a casual, civil inquiry, drop into oratory as a 
natural thing. Had she forgotten where she 
was, and did she take him for a full house ? 
She had the same turns and cadences, almost 
the same gestures, as if she had been on the 
platform; and the great queerness of it was 
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that, with such a manner, she should escape 
being odious. She was not odious, she was 
delightful ; she was not dogmatic, she was 
genial. No wonder she was a success, if she 
speechified as a bird sings! Ransom could 
see, too, from her easy lapse, how the lecture- 
tone was the thing in the world with which, 
by education, by association, she was most. 
familiar. He didn’t know what to make of 
her; she was an astounding young phenome- 
non. The other time came back to him afresh, 
and how she had stood up at Miss Birdseye’s; 
it occurred to him that an element, here, had 
been wanting. Several moments after she had 
ceased speaking he became conscious that 
the expression of his face presented a percep- 
tible analogy to a broad grin. He changed 
his posture, saying the first thing that came 
into his head. “I presume you do without 
your father now.” 

* Without my father ?” 

“To set you going, as he did that time I 
heard you.” 

“Oh, I see; you thought I had begun .a 
lecture!” And she laughed, in perfect good 
humor. “ They tell me I speak as I talk, so 
I suppose I talk as I speak. But you mustn't 
put me on what I saw and heard in Europe. 
That’s to be the title of an address I am now 
preparing, by the way. Yes, I don’t depend 
on father any more,” she went on, while Ran- 
som’s sense of having said too sarcastic a thing 
was deepened by her perfect indifference to 
it. “ He finds his patients draw off about 
enough, any way. But I owe him everything; 
if it hadn’t been for him, no one would ever 
have known I had a gift — not even myself. 
He started me so, once for all, that I now go 
alone.” 

“You go beautifully,” said Ransom, want- 
ing to say something agreeable, and even 
respectfully tender, to her, but troubled by 
the fact that there was nothing he could say 
that didn’t sound rather like “ chaff.” There 
was no resentment in her, however, for in a 
moment she said to him,:as quickly as it 
occurred to her, in the manner of a person 
repairing an accidental omission, “It was 
very good of you to come so far.” 

This was a sort of speech it was never safe 
to make to Ransom ; there was no telling what 
retribution it might entail. “ Do you suppose 
any journey is too great, too wearisome, when 
it’s a question of so great a pleasure?” On 
this occasion it was not worse than that. 

“ Well, people Aave come from other cities,” 
Verena answered, not with pretended humil- 
ity, but with pretended pride. “ Do you know 
Cambridge ? ” 

“This is the first time I have ever been 
here.” 
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“Well, I suppose you have heard of the 
college ; it’s so celebrated.” 

“ Yes—even in Mississippi. I suppose it’s 
very fine.” 

“] presume it is,” said Verena; “ but you 
can’t expect me to speak with much admira- 
tion of an institution of which the doors are 

«closed to our sex.” 

“ Do you then advocate a system of educa- 
tion in common ?” 

“IT advocate equal rights, equal opportuni- 
ties, equal privileges. So does Miss Chancel- 
lor,” “Verena added, with just a perceptible air 
of feeling that her declaration needed support. 

“ Oh, I thought what she wanted was sim- 
ply a different inequality —simply to turn out 
the men altogether,” Ransom said. 

“ Well, she thinks we have great arrears to 
make up. I do tell her, sometimes, that what 
she desires is not only justice but vengeance. 
I think she admits that,” Verena continued, 
with a certain solemnity. The subject, however, 
held her but an instant, and before Ransom 
had time to make any comment, she went on, 
in a different tone: “ You don’t mean to say 
you live in Mississippi zew # Miss Chancellor 
told me when you were in Boston before, that 
you had located in New York.” She persevered 
in this reference to himself, for when he had as- 
sented to herremark about New York she asked 
him whether he had quite given up the South. 

“ Given it up—the poor, dear, desolate old 
South! Heaven forbid!” Basil Ransom ex- 
claimed. 

She looked at him for a moment with an 
added softness. “I presume it is natural you 
should love your home. But I am afraid you 
think I don’t love mine much; I have been 
here — for so long —so little. Miss Chancel- 
lor Aas absorbed me—there is no doubt about 
that. But it’s a pity I wasn’t with her to-day.” 
Ransom made no answer to this; he was in- 
capable of telling Miss Tarrant that if she had 
been he would not have called upon her. It 
was not, indeed, that he was not incapable 
of hypocrisy, for when she had asked him if 
he had seen his cousin the night before, and 
he had replied that he hadn’t seen her at all, 
and she had exclaimed, with a candor which, 
the next minute, made her blush, “ Ah, you 
don’t mean to say you haven't forgiven her!” 
— after this, I say, he put on a look of inno- 
cence sufficient to carry off the inquiry, “ For- 
given her for what ?” 

Verena colored at the sound of her own 
words, “ Well, I could see how much she felt 
that time at her house.” 

“What did she feel?” Basil Ransom asked 
with the natural provokingness of a man. 

I know not whether Verena was provoked, 
but she answered with more spirit than se- 
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quence: “ Well, you know you did pour con- 
tempt on us, ever so much; I could see how 
it worked Olive up. Are you not going to see 
her at all?” 

“ Well, I shall see about that; I am here 
only for three or four days,” said Ransom, smil- 
ing as men smile when they are perfectly unsat- 
isfactory (through being, perhaps, in the right). 

It is very possible that Verena was a little 
provoked, inaccessible as she was, in a gen- 
eral way, to irritation ; for she rejoined in a 
moment, with a little deliberate air: “ Well, 
perhaps it’s as well you shouldn’t go, if you 
haven't changed at all.” 

“ T haven’t changed at all,” said the young 
man, smiling still, with his elbows on the arms 
of his chair, his shoulderspushed up a little, and 
his thin brown hands interlocked in front ofhim. 

“ Well, I have had visitors who were quite 
opposed !” Verena announced, as ifsuch news 
could not pessibly alarm her. Then she added, 
“ How then did you know I was out here ?” 

“ Miss Birdseye told me.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad you went to see her /’ 
the girl cried, speaking again with the im- 
petuosity of a moment before. 

“ T didn’t go to see her. I met her in the 
street, just as she was leaving Miss Chan- 
cellor’s door. I spoke to her, and accompanied 
her some distance. I passed that way because 
I knew it was the direct way to Cambridge 
—from the Common—and I was coming 
out to see you any way —on the chance.” 

“ On the chance ?” Verena repeated. 

“Yes; Mrs. Luna, in New York, told me 
you were sometimes here, and I wanted, at 
any rate, to make the attempt to find you.” 

It may be communicated to the reader that 
it was very agreeable to Verena to learn that 
her visitor had made this arduous pilgrimage 
(for she knew well enough how people in 
Boston regarded a winter journey to the 
academic suburb) with only half the prospect 
of a reward; but her pleasure was mixed with 
other feelings, or at least with the conscious- 
ness that the whole situation was rather less 
simple than the elements of her life had been 
hitherto. There was the germ of disorder in 
this invidious distinction which Mr. Ransom 
had suddenly made between Olive Chancellor, 
who was related to him by blood, and herself, 
who had never been related to him in any 
way whatever. She knew Olive by this time 
well enough to wish not to reveal it to her, 
and yet it would be something quite new for 
her to undertake to conceal such an incident 
as her having spent an hour with Mr. Ransom 
during a flying visit he had made to Boston. 
She had spent hours with other gentlemen, 
whom Olive didn’t see ; but that was different, 
because her friend knew about her doing !t 
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and didn’t care, in regard to the persons — 
didn’t care, that is, as she would care in this 
case. It was vivid to Verena’s mind that now 
Olive would care. She had talked about Mr. 
Burrage, and Mr. Pardon, and even about 
some gentlemen in Europe, and she had not 
(after the first few days, a year and a half 
before) talked about Mr. Ransom. 

Nevertheless there were reasons, clear to 
Verena’s view, for wishing either that he would 
go and see Olive or would keep away from 
her; and the responsibility of treating the 
fact that he had not so kept away as a secret 
seemed the greater, perhaps, in the light of 
this other fact, that so far as simply seeing 
Mr. Ransom went — why, she quite liked it. 
She had remembered him perfectly after their 
two former meetings, superficial as their con- 
tact then had been; she had thought of him 
at moments, and wondered whether she should 
like him if she were to know him better. Now, 
at the end of twenty minutes, she did know 
him better, and found that he had a rather 
curious, but still a pleasant way. There he was, 
at any rate, and she didn’t wish his call to be 
spoiled by any uncomfortable implication of 
consequences. So she glanced off, at the touch 
of Mrs. Luna’s name ; it seemed to afford relief. 
“Oh, yes, Mrs. Luna —isn’tshe fascinating ?” 

Ransom hesitated a little. “ Well, no, I 
don’t think she is.” 

“You ought to like her—she hates our 
movement!” And Verena asked, further, nu- 
merous questions about the brilliant Adeline ; 
whether he saw her often, whether she went 
out much, whether she was admired in New 
York, whether he thought her very handsome. 
He answered to the best of his ability, but 
soon made the reflection that he had not come 
out to Monadnoc Place to talk about Mrs. 
Luna; in consequence of which, to change 
the subject (as well as to acquit himself of a 
social duty), he began to speak of Verena’s 
parents, to express regret that Mrs. Tarrant 
had been sick, and fear that he was not to have 
the pleasure of seeing her. “She is a great 
deal better,” Verena said; “but she’s lying 
down; she lies down a great deal when she 
has got nothing else to do. Mother’s very pe- 
culiar,” she added in a moment; “she lies 
down when she feels well and happy, and when 
she’s sick she walks about—she roams all 
round the house. If you hear her on the stairs 
a good deal, you can be pretty sure she’s very 
bad. She’ll be very much interested to hear 
about you after you have left.” 

Ransom glanced at his watch. “I hope I 
am not staying too long—that I am not tak- 
ing you away from her.” 

“Oh, no; she likes visitors, even when she 
can't see them, If it didn’t take her so long 


to rise, she would have been down here by 
this time. I suppose you think she has missed 
me, since I have been so absorbed. Well, so 
she has, but she knows it’s for my good. She 
would make any sacrifice for affection.” 

The fancy suddenly struck Ransom of ask- 
ing, in response to this, “ And you ? would 
you make any ?” 

Verena gave him a bright natural stare. 
“ Any sacrifice for affection?” She thought 
a moment, and then she said: “I don’t think 
I have a right to say, because I have never 
beenasked. I don’t remember ver to have had 
to make a sacrifice—not an important one! ” 

* Lord! you must have had a happy life!” 

“TI have been very fortunate, 1 know that. 
I don’t know what to do when I think how 
some women — how most women — suffer. 
But I must not speak- of that,” she went on, 
with her smile coming back to her. “If you 
oppose our movement, you won't want to hear 
of the suffering of women!” 

- “ The suffering of women is the suffering 
of all humanity,” Ransom returned. “ Do 
you think any movement is going to stop 
that — or all the lectures from now to dooms- 
day ? We are born to suffer—and to bear it, 
like decent people.” 

“Oh, I adore heroism!” Verena interposed. 

“And as fur women,” Ransom went on, 
“they have one source of happiness that is 
closed to us —the consciousness that their 
presence here below lifts half the load of our 
suffering.” 

Verena thought this very graceful, but she 
was not sure it was not rather sophistical ; she 
would have liked to have Olive’s judgment 
upon it. As that was not possible for the pres- 
ent, she abandoned the question (since learn- 
ing that Mr. Ransom had passed over Olive, 
to come to her, she had become rather fidgety), 
and inquired of the young man, irrelevantly, 
whether he knew any one else in Cambridge. 

“ Not a creature; as I tell you, I have 
never been here before: Your image alone 
attracted me; this charming interview will be 
henceforth my only association of the place.” 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t have a few more,” 
said Verena, musingly. 

“ A few more interviews ? I should be un- 
speakably delighted !” 

“ A few more associations. Did you see the 
colleges as you came ?” 

“ | had a glimpse of a large inclosure, with 
some big buildings. Perhaps I can look at 
them better as I go back to Boston.” 

“ Oh, yes, you ought to see them — they 
have improved so much of late. The inner 
life, of course, is the greatest interest, but 
there is some fine architecture, if you are not 
familiar with Europe.” She paused a moment, 
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looking at him with an eye that seemed to 
brighten, and continued quickly, like a per- 
son who had collected herself for a little jump, 
“If you would like to walk round a little, 
I shall be very glad to show you.” 

“To walk round— with you to show me?” 
Ransom repeated. “ My dear Miss Tarrant, it 
would be the greatest privilege—the greatest 
happiness—cof my life. What a delightful 
idea— what an ideal guide!” 

Verena got up; she would go and put on 
her hat; he must wait a little. Her offer had 
a frankness and friendliness which gave him 
a new sensation, and he could not know that 
as soon as she had made it (though she had 
hesitated too, with a moment of intense re- 
flection), she seemed to herself strangely reck- 
less. An impulse pushed her; she obeyed it 
with her eyes open. She felt as a girl feels 
when she commits her first conscious indis- 
cretion. She had done many things before 
which many people would have called indis- 
creet, but that quality had not even faintly 
belonged to them in her own mind; she had 
done them in perfect good faith, and with a 
remarkable absence of palpitation. This su- 
perficially ingenuous proposal to walk around 
the colleges with Mr. Ransom had really 
another color: it deepened the ambiguity of 
her position, by reason of a prevision (in her 
own heart) which I shall presently mention. 
If Olive was not to know that she had seen 
him, this extension of their interview would 
double her secret. And yet, while she saw it 
grow —this monstrous little mystery —she 
couldn’t feel sorry that she was going out 
with Olive’s cousin. As I have already said, 


(To be continued.) 


It washes. Hark! 


TIDES. 
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she had become nervous. She went to put on 
her hat, but at the door of the room she 
stopped, turned round, and presented herself 
to her visitor with a small spot in either 
cheek, which had appeared there within the 
instant. “I have suggested this, because it 
seems to me I ought to do something for you 
— in return,” she said. “ It’s nothing, simply 
sitting there with me. And we haven't got 
anything else. This is our only hospitality, 
And the day seems so splendid.” 

The modesty the sweetness, of this little 
explanation, with a kind of intimated desire, 
constituting almost an appeal, for rightness, 
which seemed to pervade it, left a fragrance 
in the air after she had vanished. Ransom 
walked up and down the room, with his hands 
in his pockets, under the influence of it, with- 
out taking up even once the book about Mrs. 
Ada Foat. He occupied the time in asking 
himself by what perversity of fate or of incli- 
nation such a charming creature was ranting 
upon platforms and living in Olive Chancel- 
lor’s pocket, or how a ranter and sycophant 
could possibly be so engaging. And she was 
so ridiculously beautiful, too. This last fact 
was not less evident when she came down 
arranged for their walk. They left the house, 
and as they proceeded he remembered that 
he had asked himself earlier how he could do 
honor to such a combination of leisure and 
ethereal mildness as he had waked up to that 
morning —a mildness that seemed the very 
breath of his own latitude. This question was 
answered now; to do exactly what he was 
doing at that moment was an observance suf- 
ficiently festive. 


Henry James. 





oe the still dusk how sighs the ebb-tide out, 
Reluctant for the reed-beds! Down the sands 
Beyond the wan gray strand’s 


Low limits how the winding channels grieve, 
Aware the evasive waters soon will leave 
Them void amid the waste of desolate lands, 
Where shadowless to the sky the marsh expands, 


And the noon-heats must scar them, and the drought! 


Yet soon for them the solacing tide returns 
To quench their thirst of longing. Ah, not so . 


Works the stern law our tides of life obey! 
Ebbing in the night-watches swift away, 
Scarce known ere fled forever is the flow; 


And in parched channel still the shrunk stream mourns. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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A STORY WITH A HERO. 


HAS sat in his upper room busily writing. 
It was late afternoon, and growing dusk 
in the streets, though light enough up here. 
The door opened, and he looked up and saw 
his friend little Bantry coming in. 

There was always something ludicrous in 
Bantry’s gait and appearance: his clothes 
were fine and well made, but his hat was 
usually pushed back, his coat sagging off one 
shoulder, one glove half on, with the fingers 
sticking awry; in brief, he had the air of 
being a general misfit. But you perceived 
that one reason for this was that he did not 
trouble himself much about his clothes, and 
you quickly discovered that he was no sim- 
pleton, but a handy, serviceable, self-con- 
tained fellow. Now he looked more awry 
than ever before. 

Bantry’s father had been a successful in- 
ventor, and had made a fortune, to which 
Bantry was heir. He inherited also a passion 
for mechanics, of which he made a regular 
pursuit. Hale liked to hear him talk about 
his hobby, went sometimes to see him in his 
private workshop, and admired his experi- 
ments and inventions. And Bantry found so 
little intelligent appreciation of his work, out- 
side of cut-and-dried machinists, that he val- 
ued Hale’s interest extremely. Beyond that, 
he admired Hale’s cleverness in other things, 
and showed a real fondness for him, which 
Hale returned in his own lighter way. They 
had been in the navy together toward the 
end of the war, Hale as assistant surgeon and 
Bantry as engineer, in the same ship. 

Bantry had lately come to care more for 
one thing than for mechanics, and that was a 
friend of Hale’s named Ethel Starr. He had 
made her more intimate acquaintance during 
a long recent absence of Hale’s, and since 
his return Bantry had not found it nearly as 
pleasant as before and had not grown fonder 
of Hale. The relation of firmly rooted regard 
and confidence which he observed between 
Ethel and Hale stopped the flow of a certain 
eccentric humor which had pleased Ethel in 
him, and turned him serious when with her, 
which naturally did not advance him in her 
favor; and thereupon he became still more 
serious. In fact, when he looked back at this 
time afterward, he seemed to himself to have 
been a little out of his head. 

He had been brooding now over an idea 
until he had worked himself up to a danger- 
ous pitch of excitement that gave him a 
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drunken look as he came in upon Hale. Hale 
glanced up at him curiously, but only said: 

“ Oh, you, Bantry? Sit down a minute.” 

He went on with his work, and Bantry 
stood opposite, across the table, till he looked 
up and met his stare with curious inquiry. 
Then Bantry broke out with an incoherent 
tirade, intended to convey the information 
that he was in very deep water about some 
one whom it was unnecessary to name; that 
he had kept his footing very well as long as 
Hale staid away; that Hale's long-standing 
friendship gave him an assured position which, 
in addition to his natural superiority of gifts, 
put Bantry at an unfair disadvantage; that it 
was a life-and-death matter with him, and 
could not possibly be of equal importance to 
Hale, or he would have long ago decided it, 
one way or the other; and, in short, that he 
wanted Hale to stand aside awhile and give 
him a fair chance. 

When Bantry had made an end of his mud- 
dled exposition of that modest demand, Hale 
sat staring a moment, then put down his head 
and laughed. At that Bantry became thor- 
oughly desperate. He turned ghastly white ; 
his teeth rattled in his head; he supported 
himself with one hand on the table, drew out 
a pistol, and said, as well as his violent trem- 
bling would let him, that if Hale laughed at 
him again he would kill him, and that he must 
have his promise before he went out of there. 
Hale saw then it was no laughing matter, 
but he answered, calmly : 

“ Bantry, you don’t know what you're about. 
What would you do if a man came up to 
your place and made such a proposition to 
you?” 

And Bantry looked at him fixedly a minute 
or two, then replied : 

“ T’d tell him to shoot.” 

“ Well,” Hale said, and sat still. 

Bantry faced him awhile, leaning sidewise 
on the table; then he threw down the pistol, 
dropped into a chair, covered his face, and 
sat doubled up in a ridiculous attitude, that 
was so much more than ridiculous that Hale 
presently rose, locked the revolver in a drawer, 
came round and sat down near him, and 
waited without touching or speaking to him. 
It was a good while before Bantry looked up 
into Hale’s face, as grave if not so disturbed 
as his own. 

“See here, Bantry,” Hale said, his dry, 
even voice betraying his effort at self-control, 
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“ you and I are in the same boat. That seems 
a singular reason for quarreling when you think 
of it; and it sounds rather strange to me to 
hear you talk of my having the advantage. 
If I had had anything to offer her, I suppose 
I should have taken my chance long before 
now, as you say. That’s what I’m working 
for.” 

Bantry regarded him steadily. 

“ T’ll sign over every dollar I’ve got to you 
if you'll go away again for three months,” he 
said. 

Hale took no notice of the words. After a 
silence he continued in his former even, un- 
natural voice : 

“You say it is a matter of life and death 
with you; with me it is a matter of all eter- 
nity. It goes down into the roots of my life, 
and is one of the principal things that make 
me believe in immortality; I can’t feel that 
that can ever change or cease. It makes me 
very patient ; I think I could wait a thousand 
years. But all the same I want no odds and 
will take no advantage; I will keep my side 
of the road and you can keep yours. I know 
she likes you; I have heard her speak of you 
very pleasantly.” 

He spoke like one talking in his sleep, as 
if his eyes were turned inward ; and his words 
expressed rather a habit of determined con- 
scientioustr.ess and remembered thoughts than 
his real present feeling, which was one of in- 
tense distaste. He had not liked those pleas- 
ant words of hers about Bantry, and his hot 
feeling toward them came back now; but at 
the same time another self had contemned 
that aversion as a brutish instinct, and now 
again his pride trod it under foot. 

“ Let us shake hands on it, Bantry,” he said, 
as he stood up. “ You and I have got a 
rough piece of country to cross together: 
let’s try to do it like gentlemen, and not like 
jockeys. I know you’re an honest fellow, and 
I believe you’ve found me well-meaning. 
Don’t let us easily let go of that settled con- 
viction for a momentary and passionate prej- 
udice.” 

He rested his hand on the little fellow’s 
shoulder as they went down the stairs together, 
and shook his hand hard at parting, a twinge 
of pity combating with a sterner feeling in 
him and adding vigor to his grip. 

That night, and more nights and days, Hale 
spent in an inward battle without result. He 
had never so longed to be with Ethel, yet he 
found he could not go. Without thinking it, 
Bantry had made his point, in spite of himself 
and his apparent discomfiture. Into the refuge 
of calm and pure light where Hale had hitherto 
found recourse from the tumult and obscurity 
of the world was suddenly thrown an element 
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of darkness and disturbance more vexing than 
the world’s. He had silenced Bantry indeed, 
and put him to confusion, but in that very 
fact lay concealed the force of Bantry’s ar- 
gument, of which Bantry had himself lost 
track. Hale Aad the advantage of him : men- 
tally and physically he was the better man. 
It was far from vanity with which he acknowl- 
edged it; now and again with a flash of 
rage he wished to heaven that Bantry was 
big and strong, so that he might defy and dis- 
regard him. Paradoxically, in Hale’s thought 
Bantry came thus to have the advantage by 
being at a disadvantage ; and perceiving this, 
Hale was tempted to give the paradox an- 
other turn and take to himself the benefit of 
being at the disadvantage; but he could not 
keep his clear brain from seeing that that was 
only recommencing the original process, and 
that it would immediately take one more 
turn of itself, like the loaded toys that always 
come the same side up again when you take 
off your hand. Honor, he found, was a bond 
which the thought of Ethel only riveted more 
securely. 

He had been very well content hitherto 
with the relation of intimate confidence which 
had grown up between them, and which was 
none the less assured for its air of being lightly 
held ; and he had worked away and bided his 
time, happy in the present and taking little 
counsel of the future. 

He wondered now at his preoccupied blind- 
ness, and wished vehemently that he had made 
sure. He saw too clearly that that stage of 
the journey was behind for good and all ; he 
knew that this great eagerness to be with her 
that came over him made an end for the 
present of all lightness in his relation to her. 
He felt that the tenderness which set him 
quivering at the thought of her could not be 
kept from showing through any pretense he 
might put on; yet to show her that now, 
before he had intended, would be to take ad- 
vantage of Bantry’s weakness to be before him 
with her, and to do that would be an odious 
meanness not to be entertained. He could 
neither go forward nor backward; at times a 
sudden fury overcame him to break through 
the metaphysical web that held him as 
sharply as a net-work of wires. 

He could come to no other decision than 
the negative one of staying away, until fate 
decided for him by making it impossible to 
stay longer without equal misconstruction; 
then he went without having arrived at any 
consistent theory of conduct, and acted incon- 
sistently by logical consequence, in a way that 
puzzled Ethel and vexed himself. He met 
Bantry there sometimes and treated him with 
somewhat excessive cordiality, coming away 
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laughingly, and leaving him there when he 
could, and when he could not, foiling Bantry’s 
attempts to reciprocate by insisting on walk- 
ing home with hin, chaffing as they went with 
a joviality which was not forced on his part, 
but was not enjoyed by either. 

Soon afterward Hale’s friend, Lieutenant 
Lansing, made his appearance in town one 
day. He was a great, hearty fellow, looking 
down upon tall Hale, and broad in proportion, 
which Hale was not. He was under orders 
for the Arctic in the Viking, which was fitting 
out at this port. Hale found himself extremely 
glad to see his burly shipmate, and his jovial 
sea-talk dissipated a morbidness that Hale 
now saw had crept over him. Lansing was a 
distant connection of Ethel’s, as it happened, 
and a family party of them made a day of it, 
near the end of the lieutenant’s time, down 
at Surf Beach. Lansing took Hale with him ; 
and in his hearty friend’s and other good 
company, Hale broke through the vapors that 
had settled about him and was like his bright 
self again. But in the afternoon, as he was 
giving and taking his share of the gay ban- 
ter, he caught sight suddenly, through the 
circling throng, of a face that made him feel 
as if he had found himself laughing at a fu- 
neral. He broke away and ran in pursuit, 
missed him, saw him, lost him again, and came 
on him unexpectedly face to face. 

“Halloo, my fancy, whither wilt thou 
go?” he laughed out, catching him in his 
arms as he nearly ran over him. “ I’m racing 
all over after you, Bantry; come up here and 
see Lansing ; he was asking about you yes- 
terday.” 

And he dragged him almost by main force 
into the midst of the company, and set Lan- 
sing to telling how neither he nor Hale 
would probably have been of this or any other 
party that day but for Bantry’s bravery one 
perilous time on shipboard. Lansing put the 
little fellow to confusion by pointing out the 
marks of the scalding he had got; but Ban- 
try protested, rather ungraciously, that he could 
not have done less without risk of being dis- 
graced and cashiered, and, in short, did not 
add to the general hilarity. 

That evening Lansing called on Hale in a 
sober humor, and after some random talk 
told him about a young lady he expected to 
marry some day. 

“That makes it a little tough to go off up 
there,” he said. “I believe you haven’t any 
anchorage of that kind, Hale.” Then he 
added abruptly, “ By Jove, Hale, I wish you 
were coming with us! Dr. Cass has begged 
off on account of his wife’s sickness, and I 
can get you his berth if you say the word.” 

Hale did not answer, but walked down to 
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the river with him and promised to come and 
bid him good-bye on board. Then, instead of 
going home, he strolled out into the country, 
full of troubled thoughts, past the Starr place ; 
and by and by came back by another road 
and a cross lane which skirted the grounds 
about the Starr homestead. 

It was late, but bright moonlight. The place 
was very quiet; through the trees he saw a 
light in an upper room, and stood a little, fan- 
cying her there. As he passed along slowly 
afterward, he suddenly turned his head and 
saw Ethel standing in a walk a little way off, 
where the moon shone full upon her, with her 
hand resting on the head of a large black dog. 
They stood quite motionless, both looking to- 
ward him. All was so still; the white sheen, 
illumining her face, her light hair and dress, 
gave her such a spectral look that Hale did 
not move till she softly spoke his name. Then 
he crossed the low fence and came and stood 
beside her. 

“It is so beautiful,” she said, “ that I could 
not stay indoors. I was thinking just now 
that the peace and purity of heaven must be 
something like this.” 

As she looked up at him gently, he thought 
her not an unfit type of the denizens of that 
better country. Her calm, sweet tones were 
like balm to his sore brain. A strong impulse 
to tell her then all he thought and felt for her 
swayed him to the verge of self-control, but a 
hateful under-current of consciousness restrain- 
ed him, and he strove to answer lightly. 

“T was thinking something like that myself, 
as I looked in here from without. It was so 
still and seemed such a very possible paradise 
—all but Niger here —that I doubted if it 
was real till you spoke. I hardly suppose you 
believe good dogs go there ?” 

He spoke softly, and, though he smiled, his 
humor was very slight. 

“ T don’t know,” she answered thoughtfully, 
and looked down at the fine creature, that 
gazed up fondly at her. 

“ Good boy! good boy!” Hale said. 

He patted the dog’s head, and his hand 
touched Ethel’s lying there. An overpowering 
wave of passion flowed over him, He was si- 
lent, looking down at her, till she looked up 
slowly to his face. Entire self-restraint then 
became an impossible thing. He laid his hand 
upon hers. 

“ Ethel,” he said, “suppose you had come 
to heaven’s gate and looked in, and yet knew 
that if you gained entrance there another at 
your side must be shut out, could you ask 
admittance ?” 

She looked at him earnestly; he felt her 
hand tremble, and she answered unsteadily : 

“ No, I don’t see how I could.” 
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He stood perfectly still, her answer filled him 
with so much to say; her answer set a seal 
upon his speech. He could not move lip or foot. 
He heard across the world the billows break 
and thunder round some lonely isle of palms; 
felt the sick-hearted longing of the castaway. 
Then a whip-poor-will began to call and 
call among the hills, filling the night with its 
piercing-sweet complaint. They stood and 
listened, till it ceased and left them quivering. 

Still neither spoke. Slowly they moved 
along, the great dog pacing noiselessly be- 
tween them. At a point where the walk di- 
verged toward the gate and ‘the house, they 
stopped and stood a little while. Hale turned 
away, turned back, made as if to speak, but 
only gave a look and twist of the lips, bent 
down and pressed his face on the dog’s head 
where lay her hand, rose up, and went away. 
From the gate he looked back, and saw her 
standing spectral in the moonlight, as at first; 
then he plunged into the shadow of the trees 
along the road. Leaning at her window a 
few minutes afterward, Ethel heard loud and 
riotous laughter that jarred harshly on her 
humor and made her wonder at the hardened 
reveler that could profane the peace and beauty 
of so sweet a world. 

As Hale came down the road he caught 
sight of some one prowling in the shadows ; 
and thinking no one would be lurking there 
for any good at that hour, he lay in wait and 
then confronted the prowler, so suddenly that 
they laid hold of one another. The stranger 
was a small man; he struggled violently, called 
Hale by name, and excitedly bade him let 
him go. 

“ Bantry, by Time!” Hale exclaimed. 

And Bantry cursed him and commanded 
him to take his hands off. But Hale held him 
still a minute by main force, looking down at 
him fixedly, then broke out into that riotous 
laughter, flung him off suddenly and ran, 
laughing loud and harshly, down the road. 

He did not go home; afterward he could 
not remember just where he wandered the 
rest of the night ; but in the early morning he 
came down to the river, and as soon as he 
could got himself rowed off to the Viking and 
into the presence of the lieutenant. 

“ Lansing,” he said, “ Ill come with you 
if you'll get me the place.” 

The Viking sailed very soon after, and passed 
two winters in the ice. Late in the third sea- 
son she got into open water, lost her masts, 
and had her engines damaged in a storm. 
She was driven into a land-locked harbor and 
got fast in the ice again. Efforts to set her 
clear were again and again defeated; and 
when they.were at last successful, the patched- 
up machinery broke down worse than before. 
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The men who could have repaired the dam- 
age were dead or disabled. In spite of the 
greatest exertions, the ship was caught in the 
ice once more. An attempt was then made 
to escape southward by the boats, but it 
quickly became evident that it was too late, 
and that the only hope lay in returning and 
standing by the ship. So they turned back 
with what heart they could muster. The offi- 
cers put on a brave face, but the shadow of a 
third arctic night lay heavy upon all their 
hearts. Their numbers were zlready reduced 
and the sick-list was alarmingly large. But 
they went to work like brave men to make a 
good fight. 

Lieutenant Lansing had set a worthy ex- 
ample all through the cruise. Every man 
knew that he asked no one to go where he 
would not go himself; and now he did double 
duty in the preparations for the ordeal ahead. 
But one day he took sick and went below. 
Then Hale felt that the ground was going 
from under them ; if the heutenant dropped 
out, he said to himself, he could not feel much 
assurance for the future. Hale had held an 
even, steadfast course, friendly with nearly 
every one, but keeping his own reserves ; and 
he had the confidence of all. He did what 
was needed for the lieutenant, and before 
leaving him at night spoke to him very plainly. 

“ There is nothing in particular the matter 
with you; you're tired, and that’s about all; 
this little trouble will be all right to-morrow. 
Lieutenant Lansing, the fate of this ship de- 
pends upon you; you can’t go from under it. 
It is a mere matter of will; you can get up in 
the morning, and you must.” 

“ Oh, that’s all very fine, Hale,” the lieuten- 
ant broke out petulantly. “ Don’t preach to 
me to-night; let me be weak once in a way, 
can’t you? Hang it, I am tired — I’m tired 
of carrying this ship on my back and pretend- 
ing to enjoy it. Hale, it’s no joke to die like 
a rat here in this dashed hole. You don’t seem 
to care; you’re a kind of Socrates, I think, 
and life or death seems all one to you. I don't 
think you know what it means to us common 
fellows; may be it’s because you haven’t the 
same ties to life. See here, Hale, there is 2 
girl down there in Pennsylvania that I was to 
marry when I got back.” And he turned away 
his face. 

Now, they all had long known about the 
lieutenant’s Pennsylvania affair. Hale sat so 
still, then, that after a while the lieutenant 
turned back and eyed him curiously. Hale 
lifted his head and took a worn, sealed letter 
from his pocket, and showed the address to 
his friend, who took it and read : 

“ Miss Ethel Starr, Care of Lieutenant Henry 
Lansing.” 
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“T had it ready to give to you,” Hale said, 
“in case of separation, when you thought of 
trying it in two parties.” 

Lansing lay and looked at the letter and 
then at him. Finally he asked : 

“ Are you engaged ?” 

“ No, I only know how it is on one side.” 

“You came away without asking? I can’t 
understand that.” 

“That was why I came; I couldn’t help 
asking if I staid.” 

He forgot Lansing then for a while, and 
the horrible waste of ice about their prison- 
house turned in his thought to a moonlit gar- 
den under whispering trees, where all sweetness 
breathed, and from the hills a whip-poor-will 
sang piercing-sweet. 

But Lansing persisted, “ Hale, what do you 
mean ?” 

“ There was another fellow,” Hale replied. 

“That was a rather strange reason, wasn’t 
it?” Lansing asked presently. 

“ He was a little fellow, and my friend.” 

Lansing lay looking at him, and after a 
while Hale continued : 

“T was out on the ice alone yesterday, and 
you knowit’s a pretty miserable look-out there, 
but it occurred to me that if a certain per- 
son were going to spend the winter here, 
and there wasn’t anothersoul in the arcticzone, 
I shouldn’t care to go south.” 

“O my God, Halé, you make me ashamed!” 
Lansing cried out. “I'll get up mght away.” 

But Hale ordered him to go to sleep and 
lie still till he should see him in the morning. 
The next day Lieutenant Lansing came on 
deck quite gayly and put new heart into the 
whole ship’s company, although he was not 
very steady on his legs for a day or two, as they 
saw by his taking any opportunity to lean on 
his friend the doctor, laying his arm across his 
shoulders as they walked the deck together. 

Most of the party found it quite lonely 
enough at the ship, but Hale had always felt 
the need of getting away by himself for an 
hour when he could ; and even now, when the 
solitude took on a new dread that drew them 
all closer to one another, he would steal away 
with his gun and take a turn of a mile or so 
upon the ice. One day he was out, and had 
gone farther than usual in pursuit of some 
game. He turned at last, and a moment after- 
ward heard quite distinctly the report of a gun 
in the opposite direction from the ship. Noth- 
ing more startling could have come to him 
than a shot from that quarter, and it set him 
trembling as if the cold had suddenly struck 
through him. Then he began to doubt his 
hearing and fired himself. In a moment the 
distant report came again unmistakably. It 
took away his breath. He fired again, and again 
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came the replying shot. He pushed on to- 
ward it, and by and by discovered a dog-team 
and sledge coming up from the south-west. 

He advanced to meet it, and presently 
made out that there was only one man with 
the sledge. It came close and then stopped. 
The driver was a small man, and though his 
outlandish dress was a pretty thorough dis- 
guise, nothing could conceal that peculiar 
shouldering carriage, the sight of which filled 
Hale’s throat and blinded his eyes. It was 
Bantry. Hale gave a shout and took him in 
his arms, and the two men clung to one 
another and cried, alone there in the midst 
of that awful desolation. A locked-up store 
of homesick longing broke out in Hale, and 
mingled with a great unmixed tenderness 
toward the little fellow, as a piece of that 
home for which he so yearned. And when he 
could speak, Hale cried out : 

“QO Bantry, what are you doing here?” 

And Bantry answered, “ I’ve come to bring 
you back.” 

Later it was learned that an expedition 
had been fitted out, largely at Bantry’s insti- 
gation and expense, to go in search of the 
Viking ; that Bantry had volunteered as en- 
gineer in the Re/ie/, that they had found no 
trace of the missing ship until late in the sea- 
son, when an exploring party came upon a 
record which described the position of the 
Viking when abandoned and the plans of her 
people in returning to her. But the officers 
of the Relief concluded from the sudden clos- 
ing of the season that it was hopeless to pur- 
sue the search then, and that it was their duty 
to get the Relief out of her dangerous posi- 
tion while it was yet possible. Then Bantry 
had taken the risk and started northward 
alone. He well understood that his solitary 
journey of a hundred and fifty miles, with the 
chance of finding the ship gone if he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the spot, was a desperate 
venture likely to have a most miserable end- 
ing, and he deliberately took the chance. 

Hale knew nothing of all this then. He 
looked searchingly in Bantry’s face and con- 
tinued to question him. 

“Where did you come from ?” 

“ From home.” 

“ But how did you get here ?” 

“ T followed the directions you left at Point 
Kane.” 

“You came from Point Kane alone?” 

“Yes, with the dogs.” 

“ And suppose you had missed us? Don’t 
you know it was a hundred to one that you'd 
starve or be frozen ?” 

“ That wouldn’t have mattered much if I 
hadn’t found you. I couldn’t go back with- 
out you.” 
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They fell apart a little, and Hale wheeled 
half round and back. Then he grasped Bantry 
firmly and commanded : 

“ Bantry, tell me now; I can’t wait.” 

Bantry’s jaw fell and shut again, and he 
swayed in Hale’s strong hold. 

“Qh, she is all right,” he broke out. “I 
was a fool; I saw it as soon as I heard you 
were gone. I went and spoke to her about it, 
and she asked me if I knew you were going, 
and I told her no; but she looked through 
and through me, and I had to tell her the 
whole truth. Then she turned her back on 
me, and afterward, though she tried to be kind, 
I seemed always to see her face turned away.” 
He stopped and coughed hard. “ Finally I 
couldn’t bear it any longer, and there was only 
one thing to do; so I came to bring you back, 
that’s all.” 

Hale saw that he could not have gone 
much farther then. He packed him on the 
sledge and got him to the ship, where his 
arrival caused naturally no little sensation. 
When he had done all he could for him and 
left him asleep, Hale satisfied the curiosity of 
his wondering comrades in a general way ; 
but Lieutenant Lansing called him aside and 
asked him what it all meant. And Hale 
replied simply : 

“ Bantry’s the other fellow.” 

The lieutenant asked no more questions, 
but looked down on Hale a minute or two and 
then commented : 

“Well, it’s my opinion that we ought to pull 
out of this yet.” And he walked with Hale 
awhile, with his arm across his shoulders as 
before, though Hale did not look the stronger 
fellow then. 

Rest and Hale’s constant care soon set Ban- 
try on his feet again. Then Hale said to him: 

“I’m afraid you’ve made a mistake, Bantry, 
and only got yourself into the same trap with 
the rest of us.” 

“No, I haven’t made any mistake this 
time,” he replied. “ If you’re in a trap, that’s 
where I belong. But it’s about time for me to 
see after your machinery.” 

So he went below, found out the trouble, 
and had all the help they could give him to 
clear away and get to work on the damaged 
parts. The first night he reported a fair pros- 
pect of success. The following morning aheavy 
gale was blowing, and by evening Lieutenant 
Lansing sent for Bantry and asked him how 
long it would probably take him, saying there 
were appearances that if the gale held long 
enough there might be a break-up of the ice. 
Bantry called for fresh lights below and cer- 
tain men to be detailed to aid him; and he 
went to work again after a very brief rest and 
kept at it nearly all night. 
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They were in great danger from the grind 
ing of the ice in the days following, and for 
some time were in constant expectation that 
the ship would be crushed by the pressure and 
destroyed, but Bantry paid no heed. There 
was another bare possibility for which it was 
his business to prepare ; and with the briefest 
intervals of rest, he worked away at his re. 
pairs as best he could. 

Sure enough, the contingency for which 
Bantry was preparing came to pass. One 
night to their great joy the ice near them broke 
up and began moving with the wind. And 
when, with much difficulty, the officers and 
crew at last succeeded in getting the ship 
afloat, Bantry had got up steam, and he started 
the engines. Then with unspeakable thank- 
fulness they saw their dismantled vessel get 
under motion, answer to her helm, and go 
thrusting her way slowly among the floes. 

They had many delays and disheartenings, 
were cut off and caught fast more than once, 
but always succeeded in getting free again. 
The repaired engines worked steadily under 
Bantry’s watchful supervision ; and to be brief, 
they finally got clear of the ice just in time 
and pushed southward through open water, 
with what gratitude to the queer little engineer 
may be imagined. Every man in the ship felt 
as if Bantry had brought them out of the very 
grave, for without steam they knew well that 
their present escape would have been impos- 
sible, and they were ill prepared to face another 
winterand thechances of a succeeding summer. 

The homeward voyage was a long one, the 
weakened engines being unable to carry much 
pressure and the coal soon giving out ; but as 
long as it lasted such was Bantry’s eagerness 
that Hale had to ask Lieutenant Lansing to 
compel him to take necessary rest and have 
some regard to his health. Hale kept a sharp 
watch upon him and did everything he could 
for his welfare, and Bantry manifested more 
than ever of his old dog-like attachment for 
Hale, seeming never to like to have him out 
of his sight. Hale was more than willing to 
humor him in this and spent as much of his 
time as he could in Bantry’s company, talking 
with him interminably of all sorts of home 
subjects except the one of which both thought 
most. Of that they never spoke. 

Finally the voyage came to an end, as the 
longest voyage must, and the battered Viking 
anchored at last in the nearest home port. 

On the morning after their arrival the pa- 
pers blazoned over the land the return of the 
Arctic steamer Viking, which had almost been 
given up for lost ; displayed her adventures, 
perils, deaths, discoveries, and scientific results, 
her disasters and final rescue by the unexam- 
pled and romantic self-devotion of Engineer 
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Bantry of the Re/ief. Every officer in the ship 
had been interviewed, and all had the same 
story to tell of admiration and great friendli- 
ness toward their deliverer from death, as they 
all declared Bantry to be in their various ways. 
Bantry was the pame at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of all the staring, head-lined re- 
ports. It was added that a perfect ovation 
had been tendered him on board by the whole 
ship’s company, but that he had with charac- 
teristic modesty withdrawn as soon as possible 
and made haste to hide himself from the gaze 
of an applauding world, in company with the 
much-loved comrade for whose sake he had 
outdone the far-famed deeds of friendship 
which have come down the ages from the 
pristine valor of the ancient world. And the 
only one who neither read nor cared for all 
this was the hero of it all. 

The fact was simply that he had gone 
ashore with Hale as quickly as he could get 
him away, and with him had taken an early 
train going south. Hale said nothing, but let 
Bantry have his own way with him; and they 
made only necessary stoppages until they got 
down together at Ethel’s gate. 

They had hardly spoken all the journey. 
Bantry took the lead as by right, went ahead 
everywhere eager and sharp, attended to the 
tickets and checks, sat up straight and sleep- 
less in the cars, hurried where they made 
connections though no time was gained by 
it, fretted at every delay. Hale lounged in his 
corner seemingly asleep much of the time, 
sunk in one long waking dream in which 
remembrance and vague forecast mingled 
with a thousand imaginings that shifted and 
swam into one another unceasingly. And now 
they were at last arrived at their common goal. 

Bantry opened the gate and led the way 
still; but as he started up the walk he gasped 
and his feet wandered, and he caught hold of 
Hale’s arm to steady himself, but then went 
on again. They climbed the steps, rang, and 
were showg in. Then they stood apart in the 
familiar room and waited; and then théy 
heard on the stairs the steps which both lis- 
tened for. Ethel paused at the door an in- 
stant, then she came in. She was flushed and 
tremulous ; she glanced from one to the other, 
and caught her breath in visible agitation. 

News had been received from the Relief a 
month before of her failure to rescue the 
Viking’s party, and of Bantry’s desperate at- 
tempt to join them; and upon this girl had 
fallen the burden of being the only person in 
the country to understand what the world 
either lauded as a simple act of sublime cour- 
age, or condemned as reckless bravado, but 
agreed in regarding as almost certainly fatal. 
So the news of their unexpected return, and 


now their quickly succeeding appearance be- 
fore her, affected her almost as if they had 
been raised from the dead, from a death to 
which both had consigned themselves on her 
account. 

But after the first quick glance she took 
no more notice of Hale. Bantry stood forth, 
haggard and ghastly, wrought up beyond 
measure. He swung forward and back as if 
his feet were fast, tried to speak, but only 
made a spasmodic movement of the head 
and wave of the arm which held his hat. For 
months he had been straining toward this 
meeting ; a thousand times he had heard him- 
self saying as he advanced to her, “I have 
brought him back!” The ship’s engines had 
sounded the refrain in his ears mght and 
day,— “I have brought him, have brought 
him, have brought him!” The car-wheels had 
sung it all the journey,—*“ I have brought him 
back, brought him back, brought him back !” 
But now that the time had come at last, it 
seemed very different, and he could not speak. 

And after a moment's pause, Ethel went 
forward quickly, took his hand in both of hers, 
and exclaimed : 

“Oh, I am very glad—you ought to be 
very proud ; a great many hearts are thankful 
to you to-night for friends they have mourned 
as lost, and the whole country honors you as 
its hero!” 

“No,” he answered, swaying on his feet 
and speaking in a corresponding kind of high 
sing-song,— “no, I’m no hero,—I haven't 
done anything for anybody’s sake but my own. 
I made a great mistake; I think I must have 
been crazy. I don’t know how I blundered so, 
but everything got twisted, and I went with 
my eyes shut till I tripped myself up. There 
was only one way to get up again, and I had 
to go that way whether I wanted to or not. 
All I cared for was to get back the right to 
stand up before you. And now—and now—” 

Often as he had rehearsed his part in this 
scene, eagerly as he had striven for it, now that 
he had reached the performance he found lit- 
tle satisfaction in playing it. He broke off 
abruptly ; his head went back and he made that 
spasmodic movement of the arm again. He 
fell into a seat and put up his hat before his 
face. 

Ethel looked down upon him, filled with 
sharp sorrow. She stood a little while, then 
sat down close to him, remaining quite still 
and saying nothing, only comforting him by 
her near presence and her keenly felt regret. 
Hale came and hovered over them helplessly, 
but neither noticed him, and he went away 
softly and turned his back. And after a while, 
with a sudden impulse of tenderness, Ethel laid 
her hand on Bantry’s forehead and pushed it 
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back till he looked in her face out of dry, hol- 
low eyes. She pressed her fingers on them an 
instant pitifully, and spoke low and fervidly : 

“ Don’t grieve so— I am not worth it: in- 
deed I am not. I am not what you think me: 
I am only a weak, earthy creature, and un- 
worthy of such great honor as you put upon 
me. I do not deceive you, I am speaking the 
sober truth. I won’t mock you by saying I’m 
sorry — I am not sorry; I am proud to be so 
honored by so noble a heart. You must not 
contradict me; those who have seen your ac- 
tions are brave, true men themselves, and 
know of what they speak. Your conduct /as 
been most noble, and you ought to be glad 
and thankful. You have much to be glad of; 
you will never want for friends anxious to re- 
pay some of the kindness which they feel they 
owe you, and we who know you best will al- 
ways love you very much.” 

She stood beside him in her eager protes- 
tation. Her words brought salutary moisture to 
his eyes, but created no illusion in his mind. He 
stood up, and a great quiet settled upon him. 

“ You must excuse me,” he said ; “I am very 
weak to-night. I did not intend to vex you, 
but I think I am tired out. You are very good 
to me. I will go away now. There is nothing 
more to be done.” 

“ Oh, don’t go,” she besought, and as he 
persisted she turned about in distress and saw 
Hale. 

Hale came forward and laid his hand on the 
knob of the door. Bantry asked him where he 
was going, and Hale said: 

“ I’m going home with you, Bantry.” 

But he answered: “No, I’m not going 
home.” 

Then they both remembered that he had 
no home, that he had put it all into the Re/ie/. 

“ But don’t think me crusty,” he went on 
monotonously ; “ we’ve stuck by one another 
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pretty close, Hale, but we’ve come to the 
switching-off place.” 

Hale looked at him, troubled, and asked 
him: 

“ Where are you going now, Bantry ?” 

“ Oh, not far,” he answered. “I must see 
my cousins in the city, and then I have 
promised Lansing to go and stay awhile with 
him. He says he is going to get me a berth 
in his next ship.” 

Hale stood over him a minute or two in 
silence, then laid his hands om the little fel- 
low’s shoulders, bent down, and looked long 
and searchingly into his eyes. He kissed him 
on the cheek suddenly, stood up, and turned 
away. 

Bantry looked after him forgetfully, then 
turned slowly to Ethel. 

“ You will let me go now?” 

She looked full in his face. 

“ Yes,” she responded. “ It would be un- 
kind of me to keep you now, and I want you 
to believe I can never be unkind to you, but 
shall always be deeply concerned in you. You 
must come back very soon.” She paused, but 
still held him by her look. “ But before I can 
let you go, you must promise me that you will 
take care of your health and live, for an ex- 
ample of truth and courage to the world — 
and for my sake.” 

They looked at one another as spirit to spirit, 
disguise and dissembling stripped from between 
them. All awkwardness had fallen away from 
Bantry ; he stood straight, and the furrows of 
his worn face changed to lines of grace. 

“T will,” he answered,— “I will, for your 
sake!” 

He bowed a moment over her hand, stood 
up and looked earnestly in her face once more, 
turned and went out and shut the door be- 
hind him, and left Hale and Ethel there 
together. 


James T. McKay. 


THE NIGHT IS STILL. 


Le night is still, the moon looks kind, 
The dew hangs jewels in the heath, 
An ivy climbs across thy blind 

And throws a light and misty wreath. 


The dew hangs jewels in the heath, 

Buds bloom for which the bee has pined; 
I haste along, I quicker breathe, 

The night is still, the moon looks kind. 


Buds bloom for which the bee has pined, 
The primrose slips its jealous sheath, 

As up the flower-watched path I wind 
And come thy window-ledge beneath. 


The primrose slips its jealous sheath— 
Then open wide that churlish blind, 
And kiss me through the ivy wreath! 
The night is still, the moon looks kind. 


Edith M. Thomas. 





ON 


OME, perhaps, means more in England 
than anywhere else in the world. Eng- 
lish literature abounds with praise of it. The 
homeless lyrist who wrote its best song has 
recently had his remains brought to his native 
America amid national and imposing honors. 
Yet we find also in literature down to the era 
of railways much hearty commendation of 
inns. Why this? How can supreme felicity 
and content be at home, and our warmest 
welcome at an inn? Has not the warmth of 
the welcome been heightened by the pleasure 
derived from agreeable company and new 
scenes? in good fare provided without fore- 
sight or supervision, until the moment of the 
bill, calling for as little thought or exertion 
as did the gathering of the manna which of 
old the heavens rained down plenteously upon 
a favored people ? Or perhaps the laudation 
of inns comes of the promptness of trained 
servants, whom we see only long enough to 
admire their best behavior, leaving their sec- 
ond best all unknown. Whether at the call 
of duty or in search of health, adventure, or 
pleasure, your traveler usually puts aside for 
the time the habits of economy which neces- 
sity may impose upon him at home. He 
wishes to enjoy himself, and looks favorably 
upon everybody who contributes to that end. 
Hence the alacrity of landlord, of waiter, and 
of boots, all three not unmoved by golden or 
silvery anticipations of the results of their 
promptness and suavity. Scott, at the begin- 
ning of one of his chapters, brings back the 
old inn to us in a stanza: 


“To every guest th’ appropriate speech was made, 
And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite, 

Your honor’s servant, Mr. Smith, Good-night.” 


INNS OLD AND NEW. 


I WELL remember my first stay in an old 
English inn: the little dining-room, simple 
but not mean, its low, dingy ceiling, with the 
natural grain of its wood coming out through 
the filmy paint ; the fare substantial and whole- 
some, served by a little miss who seemed 
Steward, waiter, and clerk all in one; the 
pnts on the walls depicting hunting scenes 
in the style of some remote pre-chromo age, 
with foxes in improbable yellow panting in 
the vain endeavor to elude hounds in impos- 
sible brown; the little windows of small 
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seamy panes looking forth onthe village street, 
where all was quiet save when a squire’s gig 
or a farmer’s wagon for a moment rolled by. 
Inns such as that dusky little inn at Stratford- 
on-Avon used to be common in England. A 
few still linger in such favored hamlets as have 
escaped the grime of mining and the din of 
whirring wheels and steam-whistles. 

George Stephenson was the magician who 
almost banished the inn from the face of the 
civilized world, and gave us in its stead the 
great modern hotel. Its existence was not 
warranted until the locomotive, making travel 
quick and cheap, provided the large number 
of travelers necessary to fill great hotels. 
Before railway days the highways, like the 
narrow way of wisdom, showed here and 
there a traveler, and for these the inn was 
ample enough. Here the wayfarer could, if 
he wished, form pleasant acquaintance with 
his host and fellow-sojourners. They could 
even form friendships, a thing which sounds 
strangely to our modern ears, accustomed as 
we are to be merged among hundreds of 
guests in a vast caravanserai, with its strange 
contrasts of gregariousness and solitude ; 
scarcely aware, perhaps, of the proprietor’s 
name, and often admiring the smooth mech- 
anism of a service which moves with auto- 
matic certainty and promptness without over- 
heard command. In olden times the magnates 
of counties, the judge on circuit, the town 
solicitor or conveyancer, used to receive a 
homage at his inn which has become one of 
the things of past history. The millionaire or 
local celebrity now goes to an enormous hotel 
and finds himself reduced to a numeral among 
numerals: “ 339 goes south at 6.10”; “s12 
wants the Boston directory.” English lords 
come to America and are mistered. Dukes 
receive scarcely more attention than com- 
mercial travelers. Sentiment may sigh at the 
abolition of inns and their jovial Bonifaces, 
but picturesqueness and individuality in these 
things at least are doomed. Factory principles 
must now be applied in the lodging, suste- 
nance, and attendance bestowed on the vast 
streams of travelers which the locomotive, the 
steamship, and the steamboat have called forth. 

In Great Britain the inn stood on the high- 
road, where the stage-coach could easily stop. 
Hence we find in that country the new great 
hotels near the railway stations. John Bull 
sensibly holds that if steam-carriage is eco- 
nomical it should be made available to the ful- 
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lest extent possible. He therefore brings his 
rails into the heart of a city, and on the spot, 
or over against it, builds him his large hotel. 
The principal station in Birmingham, for in- 
stance, is beside the Exchange; and in that 
town, in Glasgow, York, Sheffield, Liverpool, 
and London, the best hotels are at the railway 
stations. The architects of these buildings con- 
trive to render them free from the noise of 
trains; and as British railroads are operated 
without the whistling and bell-ringing so com- 
mon in America, one can enjoy some peace 
and quietness in a British railroad hotel. 


AMERICAN HOTELS.—— CONSTRUCTION. 


Horets in America are the best and most 
splendid in the world. The existence of an 
immense traveling population willing to pay 
the tariff of good houses, the cheap land 
available in many cities, the prevalent love 
of display, and the exigencies of an extreme 
and variable climate, have all contributed to 
this result. Hotel-designing has become a 
profession apart, and several eminent archi- 
tects do very little other professional work. 
This branch of design demands, besides spe- 
cial knowledge growing out of the wants of 
hotel management, increased care in every 
direction wherein the good planner of resi- 
dences exercises thought. As the height and 
capacity of a hotel exceed those of a dwelling, 
so do the penalties of its bad design and 
workmanship entail more grievous results. 
Hotel architecture has its special difficulties. 
In large cities land is very costly, so story 
must be speedily added to story, that much 
room may be provided, and the investment 
begin to pay a return at the earliest possible 
date. Hence the risk in case the land 1s made 
land, or the foundation rests upon anything 
but rock, that the lofty structure may settle 
unequally, with momentous derangement and 
loss. A hotel contains a labyrinth of flues, 
pipes, and wires, any break in which may 
be deadly to hapless guests and servants. 
Besides, the cracks and crannies of a huge 
building settling down invite rats and mice, 
pests impossible to banish when once in pos- 
session. Therefore, after securing a good po- 
sition for a hotel, the principal thing is to 
have a thoroughly solid foundation. Next, 
the basement should be well cemented, and 
all the courses of the drain, gas, and water 
pipes made easily accessible for stated and 
frequent examination. Modern hotels of the 
best type have solid brick partition walls from 
ground to roof, dividing room from room. 
The walls conduce to safety in case of fire, 
and, with well-deafened floors, help the im- 
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portant cause of quiet. Whoever would see the 
American hotel, as far as architecture goes, in 
its utmost development, must cross the con- 
tinent and visit the Palace at San Francisco. 
That vast house is built on the continental 
plan of having a large interior court accessi- 
ble by carriages. This court is covered with 
glass, decorated with plants, and enlivened 
with music. To provide against the risk of 
earthquake, the structure is a thing of massive 
iron bolts and bands. Comparative cheap- 
ness of land has enabled the architect to 
make every room spacious, and each has 
bath, closet, and dressing-room attached. 
Every external room has a bay-window. 
Pneumatic tubes connect each floor with the 
office, for the rapid dispatch of letters and 
parcels. Yet, with all the vast outlay in con- 
struction, no sunlight enters its dining-rooms. 
The Palace, too, proves to have overpassed 
in dimensions the limits within which a sense 
of comfort is possible. Many travelers prefer 
houses less large, where the obliteration of the 
individual is less oppressive. 


FIRE. 


Tue risk of fire has engaged the attention 
of hotel architects very seriously of late years. 
In truth, many leading houses throughout 
America, built twenty or thirty years ago, 
are mere fire-traps. It is better here to 
expend capital liberally at the first in every 
possible provision against disaster than to 
depend on makeshift appliances which, when 
emergency arises, demand discipline, intel- 
ligence, and abundant means of safety ready 
to hand. An excellent and common plan 
for safety is to drill the porters and hall- 
men regularly as a fire company. ‘Thus, 
when flames have to be fought, the work is 
done by disciplined men. All the corridors 
of new hotels are commanded by hose at- 
tached to water-pipes on each floor. This 
safeguard, when steam is kept up day and 
night, is the most efficient possible. A good 
plan, adopted in many city hotels, is to make 
the local fire department thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the building. When a hotel is 
built with unity and clearness of design, much 
is done to render it safe from fire. With cor- 
ridors broad and long, so that all or a large 
part of each floor can be commanded by 4 
watchman, a fire is unlikely to remain long 
undetected. 

The marking out of staircases by red 
lights is an important aid, too, in case of fire 
In construction, the use of brick arches for 
ceilings, and the division of the wings of @ 
building by wooden doors brightly tinned, are 
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frequently employed to insure safety. Still, 
with staircases and elevator-shafts, which 
must remain open, with finishings and furni- 
ture of wood, and, beyond all, the risk of de- 
ficient water supply and of panic, I see much 
wisdom in the choice of travelers who seek 
rooms near the ground. 

Simplicity of design, I may incidentally 
say, also reduces the hability to theft and other 
breaches of the moral code. Of two hotels 
in a certain Northern city, one was built thirty 
years ago, and enlarged from time to time by 
annexation of adjoining houses; its corridors 
are short, tortuous, and on varying levels. 
The other is new, and was built all at once, 
on modern principles ; its corridors are exten- 
sive and ample. Both hotels are, of course, 
liable to theft and other offenses; the new 
house, however, although much the larger, 
has much less trouble from this source than 
the other. Guests at a large hotel uninten- 


tionally form an effective police force. Their 
presence has an effect like that of the passers- 
by in a street, when a gas-light is the sole de- 
fense of premises stored with valuable goods. 


PLUMBING. 


As To plumbing, that subject so full of wo- 
ful interest in this age of diphtheria. Experi- 
ence has proved that baths and water-closets 
can be attached to bedrooms without injury. 
The conditions are careful workmanship on 
good methods and frequent examination. An 
immense quantity of water is used in a hotel, 
and its waste-pipes and drains are better 
flushed than those of ordinary houses. Phy- 


sicians tell us that the germs of typhoid and. 


diphtheria may enter the system in food and 
drink. Therefore, the great distance between 
sinks or closets and the places where the 
meals are prepared and served, may explain 
why hotels enjoy an immunity from the dis- 
eases mentioned which is denied to good 
residences. Water supply is an important 
point just here, and in lofty city hotels it is 
well to connect each floor separately with the 
street main. Thus, taps in the uppermost 
floor have none below them in unduly favor- 
able competition for supply. 

All well-designed hotels have gas, water, 
and waste pipes so arranged that through- 
out their whole course they are easy of 
access. The same channels may contain 
Speaking-tubes and electric wires. Along the 
margins of the corridors of the newest 
houses there may be observed continuous 
hoard-strips uncarpeted ; these cover troughs 
holding pipes and wires. From floor to floor, 
upright shafts serve the same purpose. When 
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a leak or break occurs, section after section is 
opened until, with the minimum of disturb- 
ance, the point for repair is discovered. These 
permanent ways should always be ample in 
size, that additional pipes or wires may easily 
be laid. The electric light as introduced 
requires its special cables, and if gas comes 
to be used as fuel, it will demand its special 
series of pipes. 


WARMING. 


Gas, as burnt in pretty grates of incan- 
descent asbestos, introduced by the gas-com- 
panies, does away with the nuisance of coal- 
ashes, and, except in extremely cold weather, 
should serve even in the most northern lati- 
tudes. The late Doctor Siemens proposed 
abolishing London fogs by the use of gaseous 
fuel prepared as illuminating gas is now at 
large special works. Recent improvements 
in the production of this so-called water-gas 
may lead to its introduction as fuel in our 
hotels. Warming a large hotel in the North- 
ern States or Canada is a difficult matter. 
It may have say six or seven floors, and 
since the inexorable tendency of heated air 
is to rise, it is practically impossible to 
keep the ground-floor comfortable in winter 
without overheating the uppermost story. 
The only remedy is to close off the staircases 
by partitions provided with doors. This plan, 
however, is too inelegant ever to be popular. 
In a hotel of six stories, heated by hot air, the 
ducts do not usually go above the fourth 
floor, the fifth and sixth being warmed by con- 
vection alone. If the building is loftier, the 
same proportions are observed. In some of 
the smaller cities of the Union, an altitude of 
hotel-building has .been perpetrated which 
only metropolitan land-values can excuse. 
The risks in case of fire, the darkness of inner 
rooms, the difficulty of maintaining an even 
temperature in winter, all decide in favor of a 
moderate height for hotels. Of the various 
methods of warming a hotel, experience has 
shown that direct radiation from steam-pipes 
is best. Hot water cannot very well be intro- 
duced into a large building, and hot air sup- 
plied from furnaces or from steam-pipes in a 
basement is not easily regulated, has an un- 
wholesome dryness, and frequently betrays its 
origin in a disagreeable way. Stale tobacco- 
smoke from a stoker’s den is not pleasant in 
a parlor. Every room in modern hotels has 
its fire-place. No other means of heating af- 
fords people the satisfaction derived from an 
open grate. Economically considered, fire- 
places are very commonly badly designed 
and placed. Sometimes we find them built 
against an outer instead of a partition wall, 
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as if their mission were to heat the external 
atmosphere. Their perversion of fuel is ex- 
aggerated when they are constructed immedi- 
ately under their chimneys, yielding the least 
possible warming effect in a room. In an 
improved form they come somewhat out from 
the wall ; thus increased efficiency is attained 
without sacrifice of the charm all find in 
glowing coals. Since all the chimney-flues of 
a hotel except those from the working de- 
partment are used only ir cold weather, it 
appears to me that they should be built 
wholly or in part of some other material than 
non-conducting brick. Metallic flues of suit- 
able design and decoration might usefully 
conduct a noteworthy quantity of heat now 
wasted into rooms and corridors. 


VENTILATION. 


THE open fire-place conduces somewhat to 
ventilation, but in a less degree than is com- 
monly imagined. Above the level of the top of 
the grate the vitiated air is comparatively warm 
and light; there it is apt to remain injuriously 
pocketed. To exchange it for pure air, either 
a window must be opened, which leads to un- 
pleasant draughts, or under the best methods 
special ventilation flues near the ceiling and 
floor are provided to exhaust foul air and ad- 
mit fresh. 

Ventilation is scarcely less important than 
plumbing; in fact, good systems of both require 
to be planned together. I have seen gorgeous 
moquette carpets, splendid mythological fres- 
coes, and furniture of the most elaborate kind, 
through an atmosphere laden with odors from 
boiling vegetables. Worse than these odors are 
the subtle germs of disease which disjoined 
waste-pipes and untrapped drains may scatter 
through air breathed by people unwarned of 
danger by any appeal to their olfactories. 
The best means of ventilation is that which 
brings tainted air through ducts directly into 
a furnace fire. So-called natural draughts are 
untrustworthy, and, in our North American 
climate, come down very often when they 
ought to go up. The pull of a strong fire, 
with a lofty chimney, may be relied upon at 
all times. To neutralize poison is much bet- 
ter than to dilute it. Should a hotel be too 
large for this plan to be feasible, ventilation 
by steam-power employed to drive fans is the 
next best resource. 

The principal need for ventilation in a 
hotel arises from the use of gas. No class 
in the community would have more reason 
than hotel-keepers to rejoice in such cheap- 
ening of the electric light as might make 
it generally available. It would be a great 
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economizer of fuel in our long winters, and 
a sturdy foe to the catarrhs and neural- 
gias which come of draughts unavoidable in 
admitting fresh air to crowded ball-rooms and 
banquet-halls. While gas is with us, I wonder 
some enterprising manufacturer of fixtures 
does not devise ornamental hoods and tubing 
to lead away the hot air from the flame, laden 
as it is with carbon dioxide and other dele- 
terious substances. In two New York hotels 
the plan is adopted in some measure, and the 
results are most satisfactory. The most com- 
plete example of the kind within my know/l- 
edge is the new Infirmary in Edinburgh, 
where every gas-flame, like every coal-flame, 
is provided with its chimney. 


SECURING QUIET. 


One of the inevitable annoyances of a hotel 
is noise, and I do not think that the war 
against it has been waged seriously enough. 
The liberal use of rubber on staircases, land- 
ings, chair-legs, and truck-wheels has done 
much, and thickly padded carpets have done 
yet more, to quell the noise attending late ar- 
rivals and early departures. Still the nervous 
man hears noises that have no excuse for 
being, and that might be avoided by further 
improvement. First of all, why not make the 
doors leading from a corridor to a room much 
less pervious to sound than at present ? This 
might be done by placing in a thick, hollow 
door some light deadening material, such as 
batting or saw-dust. Or a pair of doors could 
be substituted for a single one. This method 
is now adopted in our recently built hotels, in 
the room having a compartment for bath, etc. 
Parallel with the corridor door is a second 
one, hinged to the wall of the compartment. 
This serves two good ends, that of quiet and 
that of doubly secluding the conveniences, 
the compartment having a door of its own at 
right angles to the other two, and opening 
into the space between them. Pairs of doors 
are now commonly employed also between the 
rooms forming a suite. It has appeared to 
me for some years that an improved method 
of communicating between the rooms and 
office of a hotel is feasible, which would be- 
sides other advantages help the cause of 
quiet. By the ordinary system, when it is un- 
certain whether a guest is in his room or not, 
a servant must be sent to inquire. Or if, say, 
No. 419 wishes to know when the trains leave 
for Albany, the servant must first answer the 
electric bell, and repeat the long journey to 
the room, bearing the information desired. In 
very large hotels, such as the Palace in San 
Francisco, or the Grand Pacific in Chicago, 
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there is a local annunciator on each floor, 
having its attendant. In his care are the 
things most commonly wanted — stationery, 
iced water, directories, and time-tables. A 
speaking-tube connects each local attendant 
with the office. Instead of the systems now 
in use, I propose the introduction of a tele- 
phone in every room, connected with a special 
department in the office. The telephones 
need not be so elaborate and costly as those 
required for long city circuits. If attached to 
flexible wires, a sick or lazy user might speak 
through one of them in bed. A guest, with- 
out leaving his room or causing the special 
clerk to move from his office, might have his 
questions answered with as perfect economy 
of time as though the two stood face to face. 
The electric service might well include a 
small bell fixed, say, at the head of the bed- 
stead, to give a guest notice that the office 
wished to speak to him. Its use would also 
serve to call him up for an early train. In this 
way none but the desired sleeper would be 
aroused in the cold, gray dawn, and a very 
large proportion of messages could pass 
through the wire instead of, as now, requiring 
a slow, noisy, and somewhat uncertain human 
vehicle, who gossips and wears out carpets. 
From notes taken of the various calls to which 
a hall-man responded in the course of a day, 
I estimate the saving of time by the use of 
this system to be nearly twenty per cent. 
Surely, with the creating of so large a field as 
that here indicated for the telephone, not only 
in hotels, but in other large buildings, those 
who own it might easily be induced to abate 
their terms of royalty. The nearest existing 
approach to the system proposed is that of 
the speaking-tubes, known as the oral annun- 
ciator. Its limitations, however, as to carry- 
ing distance, prevent its use in large hotels. 
It is cumbrous, and more liable to get out of 
order than a series of wires laid with a little 
slack, so as to yield in case the containing 
building settles down unequally. Summoning 
attendants by ringing bells makes many of the 
public rooms of hotels very noisy. Elec- 
tricity might lend itself here to an improve- 
ment, by lighting an incandescent lamp. A 
luminous beam would call clerk, hall-man, or 
porter on the watch for its appearance, quite 
as effectively as the alarm-bell, which is heard 
by so many for whom it has no message. 


WORK-ROOMS, 


Tue working department of a hotel com- 
prises boiler-room, engine-room, butcher’s 
shop, store-room, kitchen, wine-room, laun- 
dry, and workshops. All but kitchen and 


laundry must be in the basement, except, per- 
haps, the store-room. The kitchen and laun- 
dry should either be in a separate building 
with extraordinary means of ventilation or in 
the attic. It is always washing-day in a hotel, 
and heated air from wash-tubs and ranges as- 
cends, and bears with it offense and injury. 
In modern hotel kitchens and laundries, me- 
chanical appliances greatly reduce drudgery. 
Vegetables and fruit are peeled and grated, 
peas and corn shelled, cherries pitted, eggs 
whisked, meat chopped, roasts turned, and ice- 
cream frozen by steam-power. In our newest 
hotels powerful engines furnish electric light, 
and are used to manufacture ice for the table 
and to chill brine for circulation through re- 
frigerators. In the laundries all washing but 
that of fine linen-wear is effected by machinery 
with the aid of soap made from kitchen grease. 
Powerful centrifugal and rubber wringers press 
out moisture, and mangling is performed by cyl- 
inders heated with steam, so that linen is dried 
and ironed at one operation. A drying-room 
for such articles as are not mangled is super- 
heated by exhaust steam from the engine; in 
this room work is done in a tithe the time re- 
quired with outdoor exposure. Shirt-fronts, 
collars, and cuffs are glossed under a mechan- 
ical pressure much more severe than the most 
muscular Bridget could exert. 

All large hotels are now provided with 
their own workshops for prompt execution of 
repairs and systematic renovation. Keys can 
be replaced, panes of glass inserted, leaks of 
gas and water stopped without the delay nec- 
essary in sending to a tradesman’s shop. 
Upholsterers are constantly engaged in the 
renewals of carpets and coverings. At dull 
times it is usual to renovate, say, an entire 
floor, with carpets, curtains, and lambrequins. 
Painters at every opportunity are busy keep- 
ing walls, ceilings, and wood-work bright and 
fresh. Their work is now chiefly done in oil- 
colors, more wholesome and lasting than kal- 
somine. The shop staff, as it is called, com- 
monly includes engineers, plumbers, gas and 
steam fitters, upholsterers, silversmiths, and 
an electrician, all being under the direct con- 
trol of the proprietor. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


As To the furniture and decorations of ho- 
tels, great improvement has been made of 
late years. Time was when gaudiness reigned 
in hotel-parlors, and bareness made the rooms 
forbidding. This is fast passing away, and 
travelers of the best class now find pretty com- 
monly at the best hotels such appointments 
and decorations as surround them at home. 
The most enterprising proprietors now place 
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good pictures and well-selected d7ic-a-drac in 
their parlors. These, with pleasant writing- 
desks, what-nots, and book-stands, are finding 
their way into the newly built houses. As 
ladies occupy their rooms much more than gen- 
tlemen, owners and managers do well to con- 
sult their taste when contracting for carpets, 
curtains, and upholstery. The opinion of a 
tradesman, even when he is competent, is apt 
to be unduly influenced by gainful considera- 
tions. To maintain the uniforinity of a carpet 
jJaid on a particular corridor, it is usual to keep 
an extra piece on hand for repairs. So also 
when a parlor or reception-room is fitted up ex- 
pensively in, say, the style of Louis XV., with 
everything to match, it is customary to keep the 
future necessity for renewals in view ; for gas- 
globes are very liable to spontaneous fracture, 
ink will be unaccountably spilled, curtains 
singed, and other such accidents happen to 
destroy the completeness of appointments. 


MANAGEMENT. 


Let us suppose a hotel well placed, well 
built, and well furnished. We have scanned 
its walls for evidences of settlement and found 
none, or the effects have been rectified. We 
have poured peppermint abundantly down 
drain-pipes, sniffed at all the connections, and 
found neither break nor flaw. We have stolen 
abroad at night, listened for rats, and heard 
none. We have boiled onions in the kitchen, 
made soap in the laundry, and, with interven- 
ing doors wide open, have found only pure 
air upstairs. We have sounded the fire-alarm 
and brought a hose and ladder to the door in 
satisfactorily few seconds. We have overladen 
the elevators, worked them swiftly, and found 
them unaffected by the strain. We have 
adopted every means of safety and comfort 
known for the protection and enjoyment of 
the traveler. Next comes the question of 
management. The proprietor ofa hotel should, 
first of all, be a gentleman, for many of his 
guests will be geritlemen, and he must manage 
his house to meet their approval. For all that 
the immensity of modern hotels has put land- 
lord and guest asunder in comparison with 
old inn-keeping days, the popularity of a land- 
lord continues to be a fact, and a pretty valu- 
able fact. A stated circle of customers appre- 
ciate his welcome as they arrive at his house 
travel-worn and weary. He may be called 
upon to lay out tours, extend invitations, or 
give information as to the credit and standing 
of local people in commercial and professional 
life. At times angry disputes will be referred 
to him, and he must settle them with judg- 
ment and suavity. 


A landlord should not only be a gentle- 
man, but also a good man of business. 
The chief end of a hotel is to pay, and he 
should never lose sight of that. He has to 
meet heavy fixed charges, and control large 
expenditures. He must thoroughly understand 
his business in allits branches, and know how 
to observe and check dishonesty, waste, and 
extravagance. He has to select and supervise 
servants, and direct the purchase of all supplies, 
including the new machinery and devices 
constantly brought out with the alleged inten- 
tion of saving his money. He should know the 
art of entertainment and the science whereby 
his business can beincreased through the hold- 
ing of conventions, the extension of excursion 
facilities, and the like. Whether his house is 
in the city, or by the sea, or perched on a 
mountain-summit, or where waters spout up 
for the healing of the nations, he should 
know how to put his guests in the way of en- 
joying the things of use, beauty, or interest 
which have attracted them to his door. He 
should be a good man in emergencies ; know 
exactly what to do, and do it, when fires break 
out, thefts and outrages on propriety are com- 
mitted, or any one under his roof develops in- 
sanity or infectious disease. Men who com- 
bine all these good points of character, ability, 
and mannerare exceedingly rare,— not as rare, 
perhaps, as good poets, but about as rare as 
very good public speakers. 


STAFF. 


In the organization of his service, the hotel- 
proprietor recognizes only his staff of superin- 
tendents. These are the head clerk, steward, 
head waiter, housekeeper, c/ef, head porter, 
and head laundress. Each of these officials 
engages his or her subordinates, and is respon- 
sible for their efficiency and good conduct. 
These superintendents need to have good 
points, and although not as rare as that very 
large diamond, the good landlord, they are rare 
enough to command very liberal salaries. Some 
people who keep house economically marvel at 
the cost of living at hotels, losing sight, among 
other considerations, of the price of efficient 
supervision, a service which their families re- 
ceive gratuitously. In large hotels the pro- 
portion of salaries to wages is about one to 
four. The explanation of the cost of hotel- 
keeping consists, too, in the waste inevitable 
when a very large number of servants are em- 
ployed in a vast building, where the close, 
personal, interested oversight of a private 
house is impossible. Again, I think it will be 
admitted that the fare at good hotels is more 
various and expensive than that at good 
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homes. In the fluctuating character ot the 
business, and in the inordinate variety and 
quantity supplied at table, must also be found 
the reason why four to five dollars per day is 
usually charged by American hotels, in the 
presence frequently of active competition. 
When a residence is bought or leased for a 
family, its capacity usually meets the wants of 
its occupants. A hotel, however, may not, on 
an average, be more than half full the year 
round. A fraction much smaller than one-half 
represents the occupancy of hotels at summer 
or winter resorts. Even well-placed houses in 
great cities have their dull season of from two 
to four months, during which receipts do not 
meet expenses. 

The modern method of numbering hotel- 
rooms has been well devised. Thus, in new 
houses, No. 346 is over 246, and under 446. 
All three rooms are alike in size and outlook. 
The number of the floor is told in the first 
number of the room: 246 is on the second 
floor, 346 on the third. As in numbering the 
houses in streets, 245 is opposite 246, and so 
on. A new servant thus is soon able to find 
a particular room, and a guest is much less 
likely to lose his way than if the strictly con- 
secutive plan of numbering were in use as of 
old. The new system lends itself to the man- 
agement of the great excursion parties, which 
are becoming more and more popular every 
year. When a large excursion party arrives 
at one of our new hotels, the members of it 
go directly to their rooms as fast as the eleva- 
tors can take them. Each is provided before- 
hand with a card stating the number of his 
or her room ; the first figure denotes the floor, 
and a hall-man, stationed at each landing, 
points each comer to the room sought, which 
is found with its door open. The register and 
other books are written up in advance from 
lists mailed to the manager. In every hotel- 
office the room-clerk has spread out before 
him a diagram of the rooms, all duly num- 
bered, with particulars of their size, their con- 
veniences, and the doors which may connect 
them together as suites. 


THE TABLE. 


Wuen I have seen the lengthy bill of fare 
so commonly furnished at large American 
hotels and thought of the waste entailed, I 
have often believed that a reformer might 
succeed, by establishing, say in New York, a 
hotel on a new plan, one that would afford 
the small, good variety that one finds at the 
smaller London hotels of the best class —a 
variety well cooked and served, through the 
cooks’ attention not being dissipated among a 
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multitude of dishes. At two restaurants in 
New York, on Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
respectively, one gets an excellent adie a’ héte 
dinner of this kind at the reasonable charge 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents, which in- 
cludes a pint of vin ordinaire. The best hotels, 
it gives me pleasure to state, are fast moving 
in the direction of simplicity of bill of fare. 
In New York the leading house on the Amer- 
ican plan does not provide its table with much 
more than one-half the variety of dishes one 
may have offered at second-rate, preteritious 
concerns throughout the country. The die- 
tary, too, in America is unquestionably im- 
proving. Fruit and vegetables are consumed 
much more plentifully than before quick trains 
transported them cheaply and canning be- 
came a prodigious business. Baked joints and 
fowl, so often parboiled and sodden, are giv- 
ing place to better things in the way of gen- 
uine roasts. The gridiron, thank goodness, has 
well-nigh driven the frying-pan out of the kit- 
chen, and wholesome broiled steaks and chops 
have taken the place of the hard, greasy meats 
that spoiled so many digestions in the past. 
Pie, too, is going, and its exodus has had much 
to do with the genesis of fat. But hot bread 
and cakes still hold their own, and the baleful 
ice-pitcher remains, active for stomachic mis- 
chief. Porridge, however, is more easily had 
at a hotel in New York than in Edinboro’, 
and, with cracked wheat, has gone abroad 
throughout the Union, crossed the Rockies, 
and visited the Pacific slope, doing good all 
the way. Salt fish, salt meat, and pork are 
now little used. Fresh fish and oysters are con- 
sumed very largely, and, exchanged for the 
game of distant backwoods and prairies, are 
carried from lake and sea to the most interior 
cities and towns of the continent — another 
blessing due to the rugged old Englishman 
who first put a boiler on wheels and sent it 
traveling about the country! Under the in- 
fluence of improved diets and the custom of 
taking a vacation during the heated term, we 
are glad to learn from statisticians that the 
physique of ourpeople is improving, and that 
they are living longer than their predecessors 
did. Adipose is being deposited on lanky 
forms, and although Brother Jonathan can 
scarcely yet be depicted as a plump person, 
he bids fair to become such if he keeps on 
adopting common-sense measures in food and 
rest. 


LARDER AND KITCHEN. 


Havinc frequently wondered at the un- 
varying excellence of the beef at the leading 
hotels of New York, I made it my business 
one day recently to call on the butcher who 
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supplies the principal houses. He makes two 
very different kinds of contracts supplement 
one another nicely. His customers are hotel- 
keepers and prison-superintendents. Thus the 
difficulty is overcome which, in the restricted 
market of a small city, prevents a butcher 
from supplying a hotel with as many choice 
cuts as it wants. He may not be able to find 
sale for the remainder of the carcasses. But 
the metropolitan purveyor, by cultivating the 
trade of the criminal classes, is enabled to 
cater satisfactorily to the best travel in the 
country. The sleek millionaire at the Astor 
and the haggard burglar wearing out his days 
at Blackwell's Island both dine off the same 
ox,—different portions of it, however, for the 
contract prices are in the one case twenty- 
eight cents and in the other eight to twelve 
cents per pound. In the daily practical work- 
ing of a hotel, the main point is the seeing 
that all supplies, from the time they are re- 
ceived until consumed, are properly accounted 
for. The routine of the commissariat is some- 
thing like this: The larder being duly stocked, 
the chef is told how many guests there are 
for breakfast. Experience teaches about at 
what hours they will come into the dining- 
room, and just about what proportions of 
fish, steak, chops, omelettes, etc., will be 
asked for. These, in the case of a large busi- 
ness, are prepared a little in advance of de- 
mand, to provoke the impatience of guests as 
little as possible. Other meals are arranged 
for in the same way. At dinner, when the 
range of time for service exceeds an hour, it 
is usual to go on preparing the dishes as the 
repast is in progress. When the first joints 
are served up, a second batch is being cooked, 
and so on. To secure the best results with 
asparagus, spinach, and such like vegetables, 
it is usual to keep on boiling fresh supplies 
every few minutes. Good hotel-caterers pro- 
vide for the extra demand when salmon, 
spring lamb, or strawberries first appear, and 
never permit “ All out, sir,” to be said at their 
tables. 


THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


THE cuisine of few hotels conducted on the 
American plan with the “ad/e ad’ hdte is as good 
as that of the best restaurant-hotels managed 
on what is called the European system. In 
some of the best of the hotels of this sort, such 
as the Brunswick, in New York, and Young’s 
in Boston, every dish is cooked to order, and 
their system assesses waste and extravagance 
in ordering, as the American plan cannot. Its 
influence in legitimately curtailing an order is 
as decided as that of size on courage. It is 
usual at restaurant-hotels to serve larger quan- 
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tities of each dish than at hotels on the Amer- 
ican plan, so that, should Benjamin travel 
with his wife, and put up at Parker's or the 
Buckingham, his double portion may suffice 
the twain, and his bill may be even less than 
if he went to the Vendéme or the Fifth 
Avenue. The most lucrative hotels in Amer- 
ica, however, continue to be those having the 
fixed daily charge which can be popularly 
paid. Some large houses, like the Palmer in 
Chicago and the Murray Hill in New York, 
combine both plans, and find the American 
preferred. Since the guests of restaurant- 
hotels do not take all or perhaps any of their 
meals at their hotels, these houses often be- 
come dependent on chance custom for a 
measure of their support, a kind of patronage 
having its vicissitudes. Wet, stormy weather 
will affect the receipts of the Café Brunswick 
three hundred to four hundred dollars per 
day. Very costly has been the purchase of 
the reputations of the best of these concerns. 
The Brevoort attained its enviable name, 
among other excellences, by its coffee, which, 
at great expense, was made freshly every ten 
minutes during the hours of business. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES. 


AN analysis of the cost of conducting a ho- 
tel on the American plan may be of interest. 
The house whose figures are given will fairly 
serve as a type of its class, and the expenses 
are given in ratios for 1883. Interest on the 
capital invested in land, buildings, and furni- 
ture; the assessments and taxes; heating, 
light, salaries, and wages for the least busy 
season of the year, together make up a fixed 
daily charge. Adding to this the cost of pro- 
visions, the total expense of the hotel divided 
by the least number of guests at any time of 
the year within it is a figure we agree to call 
one. During the busiest month, the extra out- 
lay consists in buying more provisions, pay- 
ing more servants, and expending more for fuel 
and light. Compared with the dullest month, 
the average guest then costs fifty-eight hun- 
dredths as much. We willnow easily understand 
a point already referred to, namely, the great 
disadvantage in hotel-keeping when the aver- 
age number of guests falls much below the 
capacity of a house. Hence the importance of 
cultivating its business in off seasons, of then 
organizing excursions, conventions, etc. All 
this, too, bears on the question of rates, and 
how they can best be adjusted to yield the 
largest possible return. Comparing small things 
with great, there are many considerations 
operative in railroad tariffs which obtain in 
those of hotels. In the house which has been 
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selected for analysis of expenses, the business 
varies very much during the four seasons of 
the year. In summer transient travel pays 
good rates, but there is usually, even then, 
room available for excursion parties, which 
can be attracted by a reduction of terms. 
Like his friend of the railways, Boniface knows 
a little profit to be better than none, and is 
glad to take it by the creation of a new de- 
partment of business. In off seasons a num- 
ber of families and individuals may make his 
house their home ; and in fixing prices, begin- 
ning at the lowest for the least desirable quar- 
ters, care is taken not to go below the extra 
cost which an extra guest entails. Nor is sight 
lost of the fact that all classes of guests base 
their computations on the minimum rate, and 
wish to pay no more than such an advance 
upon that as may correspond with the differ- 
ence between the accommodation they desire 
and the accommodations of the cheapest kind. 
If the minimum rate be made too low, much 
income will be lost derivable from the class of 
patrons who are able and willing to be liberal 
in payment. 

Let us now take a glance at the expense- 
sheet for the year, which may exhibit some 
ratios of interest. Provisions cost eighty per 
cent. more than wages. Of provisions, meats 
were twenty-six per cent. ; poultry and game, 


eleven per cent.; vegetables, nine per cent. ; 
and fruit, seven per cent. Fuel cost one and 
nine-tenths as much as gas, and water only one- 


sixth as much. Ice cost one-fourteenth as 
much as coals, and the replacing of broken 
china and glass, worn-out linen and carpets, 
one-ninth as much as provisions. So far from 
wholesale buying being always advantageous, 
I know that this house has raised certain 
prices on itself. Its demand in a restricted 
market for the earliest fruits and vegetables, 
the best meats, butter, and eggs, has told upon 
cost; and wereitto evaporate some fine morn- 
ing, many competing housekeepers would re 
joice. The same thing occurs at summer and 
winter hotels in country districts; in such cases 
the main supplies have to be brought from the 
great cities to which the best provisions go, 
and where large competitions prevent exorbi- 
tant prices being asked. 


NEW YORK HOTELS. 


Wrirxout doubt, New York has the best 
hotels in America, one reason being that the 
metropolis is the greatest labor-market in the 
country. As the chief port for arriving immi- 
grants, as the most populous and wealthy city 
of the republic, it naturally attracts the best 
Servants. At the Windsor, even when the 
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house is full, there are more servants than 
guests, yet the great staff of employees is con- 
trolled with ease. New York has trade so- 
cieties of hotel cooks, bakers, butchers, and 
waiters, which can readily replace undesir- 
able servants. As a rule, maintaining a high 
standard of character and efficiency among 
their members, they are held in much esteem. 
Hotel-keepers compared with householders 
have little trouble with servants, chiefly for 
two reasons. The hotel-servant has a definite 
duty, or small round of duties, which, once 
mastered, can be efficiently performed. No 
combination of cook, laundress, chamber- 
maid, waitress, and scrubber is required. 
Again, the servants have definite hours for 
duty, after which they are free; and freedom 
is a boon dealt out very sparingly to the ordi- 
nary domestic drudge. Besides, too, a large 
regiment of servants working and living to- 
gether, provides each with company of his or 
her own class,—a privilege of value, and one 
which solves the vexatious question of follow- 
ers. Contrast this with the ceaseless toil and 
almost complete isolation of the ordinary do- 
mestic, and cease to wonder at the calm man- 
ner of a man who may have under his charge 
three to five hundred servants. The very ex- 
tent of the staff lends aid to its management, 
as applicants for employment are constantly 
enrolling their addresses in a little book on 
the proprietor’s desk. That little book is 
usually labeled “ Next.” Whisperings as to 
its contents have their effect in checking vi- 
cious tendencies and caprices, and in control- 
ling impulsive resentments. The elaborateness 
of modern furniture and appointments, the 
refined nicety which demands constant paint- 
ing, scouring, and washing, the increased de- 
tail of service and attention, have all com- 
bined within recent years to augment the 
number of servants required for a hotel of 
given size. In thirteen years, business for busi- 
ness, the pay-roll of the most lucrative house 
in New York has lengthened out one-third. 


TIPS. 


A FEw words as to the vexatious question 
of tipping. Travelers with an abundance of 
money and a desire for good attention from 
servants cannot be prevented from feeing 
them. Hence arises a calculation by the land- 
lord, that as his servants’ places are “ worth” 
so much a month to them, their wages may 
very properly be reduced, or even a premium 
exacted, as is commonly the case with hotel- 
porters. This gives the servants, in turn, a 
guasi right to tips, so that at last, as a visitor 
to a popular watering-place told me last sum- 
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mer, the five dollars per day becomes simply 
an initiation fee, no attendance worthy the 
name being bestowed without extra payment. 
Competition alone can solve this question. The 
landlord whoamply pays his staff and enforces 
their efficiency without tips will have an ele- 
ment of attraction to advertise more potent 
than electric light or nightly music. 


SUMMER HOTELS. 


More astonishing than any city ‘hotel for 
management are the huge concerns one sees 
at Saratoga, in the Catskills, or at the beaches 
near New York. They have to contend with 
the difficulty of engaging a new staff of ser- 
vants every year, and they are usually remote 
from the markets for labor and provisioning. 
Their business is spasmodic, and in large part 
so very transient in character as to be plain- 
tively termed “processional.” Yet they are 
often conducted admirably by a stretch of en- 
terprise truly American. Sometimes a partner- 
ship of three or four is required for the work 
done in the city by a single landlord. Fre- 
quently these houses are managed by the 
proprietor of a city hotel, who transfers a por- 
tion of his staff thither during the heated 
term, when the cities have scant travel. This 
meets the difficulty of service in some meas- 
ure. Or a particular landlord may conduct a 
summer resort in the mountains of the North 
and a winter hotel amid the orange-groves of 
Floridc. Since 1870 the development of sum- 
mer hotels in the vicinity of our chief cities 
has been remarkable. Their rapid multiplica- 
tion has told on the patronage of resorts at a 
distance, for men of business like their fam- 
ilies to be near enough for a visit on Sundays, 
or whenever else their engagements may per- 
mit. Hotels of this description, which may 
almost be called suburban, have been largely 
promoted by steamboat and railway interests. 
So, also, have hotels in the White Mountains 
and along the smaller lakes of the North. It 
is part of the mission of an astute passenger 
agent of a railroad to get such points included 
in the long-excursion tickets offered for sale 
every summer throughout the country. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES, 


Let us return for a few moments to the 
large hotel of the cities. We shall find there 
a number of permanent patrons, who seek the 
advantages of good fare and attendance with- 
out the care of personal supervision. They 
are usually bachelors, widowers, or married 
couples with small families or none. Their 
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demands, as a class, have chiefly led to the 
building of the apartment-houses which are 
now discovering the sky in our great cities. 
Hotels designed to accommodate travelers 
can but imperfectly meet the wants of a class 
of patrons who desire not only the advantages 
of an architecture adapted to multiple ten- 
ancy and a service organized on a large scale, 
but also the privacy and quiet of home. Of 
late years the class who, in New York and 
Boston, used to live permanently in hotels, are 
more and more finding their way into apart- 
ment-houses of greater or less excellence. It 
is only habit and prejudice which have so 
long kept Anglo-Saxons and their American 
descendants to the perpendicular-wall theory 
of homes. Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, 
and Scotchmen live comfortably in flats, and 
why may not men of other race? The ex- 
tremely high value of land in New York, and 
the preparation many of its citizens have had 
in hotel and club life, have made that city the 
pioneer in apartment-building on this conti- 
nent. Within twenty years hundreds of vast 
structures have been erected for apartments, 
doubling and trebling the population accom- 
modated on the land, and afiording comforts 
impossible in the narrow, high residences of 
ordinary design. Swift elevators replace stair- 
cases, and a central boiler warms an immense 
block. The corridors are kept clean and lit at 
night by a service common to all. A concierge 
intercepts beggars, peddlers, and thieves. The 
newest and best of these structures contain 
apartments two stories in height, securing for 
the upper floor an increase of privacy and 
quiet. In some of them each apartment has 
a kitchen of its own. In others, a single large 
general kitchen provides for all the residents, 
either in public or private dining-rooms. 
Where the private kitchen is retained, I am 
informed that the number of servants required 
is one-third fewer than necessary in an ordi- 
nary house. 

It is curious to note how long the organi- 
zation of labor has been delayed in its ap- 
plication to domestic life. Time was when 
flax and wool were spun, linen woven, beer 
brewed, and men’s clothing made at home. 
Now these employments are carried on under 
wholesale methods, with all the gain attend- 
ing the use of machinery and the specializa- 
tion of labor. I take it that cooking, launder- 
ing, and such general service as that which 
attends to a boiler, to an elevator, and to an 
office, might with equal advantage be con- 
ducted on wholesale principles. Of course the 
very rich can command, if they wish, elaborate 
private residences; but people of moderate 
and small means can find in combining their 
resources much more comfort than in the 
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present isolated home, with its retail harass- 
ments. As developed in some measure from 
the hotel, the apartment-house may look for 
some hints of value to its congener. From a 
hotel experience of some years, I would say 
to projectors of such structures, Insure that 
your house will be fully occupied before you 
build it. One of the chief losses of a hotel 
arises from fluctuating and discrepant custom. 
If meals are to be provided, supply them at an 
advance on cost, so that the question of loss 
may not arise. The profits can be divided 
periodically among the contributors thereto 
on some easily devised and equitable plan. 
In construction, in organization of service, the 
apartment-house cannot do better than em- 
body the plans and methods of good hotels. 
One suggestion I would make, which might 
well be adopted in both hotel and apartment- 
houses, has occurred to me from very painful 
emergencies in my experience. Sometimes it 
occurs, when large numbers of people are 
gathered under one roof, that an individual 
may develop contagious disease of a malig- 
nant type, say small-pox. Now, to isolate the 
patient is scarcely possible ; to remove him 
may be very dangerous; and hence risks 
may be run of an alarming kind. My sugges- 
tion is to have in every hotel and apartment- 
house a special room, designed with the 
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supervision of a competent physician, where 
such a patient as I have described might be 
safely nursed and treated. Special waste- 
pipes, ventilating shafts, and walls of glazed 
tile might form part of the plan, which carried 
out would do not a little for the recovery of 
the stricken one. With respect to safety in 
case of fire, I have observed in the latest-built 
apartment-houses in New York balconies, in 
some cases continuous, erected to incidentally 
serve as means of escape. Highly ornamental, 
they are in vivid contrast with the hideous 
skeleton work in iron which one sees around 
so many lofty buildings in the United States. 
Both kinds of addenda, however, while di- 
minishing risk in case of fire, serve to invite 
marauders. 

As practically embodying many elements 
of the coéperative principle, it is instructive to 
note that the apartment-house has been de- 
veloped rather from the business motive to 
adapt hotel methods to home life, than from 
the speculative tendencies of codperative 
philosophers. As improvements go on in the 
organization and design of apartment-houses, 
it may be fairly expected that they will loom 
up more and more on the streets and avenues 
of our great cities, as the pressure of popula- 
tion makes the single household more labo- 
rious and costly to maintain. 


George Iles. 
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i bhp fiftieth anniversary of the “ Garrison 
mob” of October 21, 1835, will revive 
the memory of the great reformatory leader 
who was, on that day, dragged through the 
streets of Boston with a rope round his neck, 
and was saved only by committing him to jail. 
This nation has seen mobs far more formida- 
ble, in a merely military sense, than that; 
indeed the antislavery agitation itself saw 
greater, in one of which Lovejoy lost his life. 
The peculiarity of the Boston mob, beyond all 
others that ever took place upon our soil, was 
that itenlisted the most cultivated and respect- 
able class in a conservative city against a cause 
now generally admitted to have been that of 
truth and right; arousing moreover such a 
burst of unreasoning violence that the mayor 
thought it necessary to disperse a meeting of 
women, and to cause the sign of a “ Female 
Anti-Slavery Society ” to be taken down and 
thrown into the streets. Garrison himself, the 
immediate victim, was a non-combatant, be- 
ing of the few men who were faithful to the 
“non-resistant” creed; and it was this con- 
tast— women and non-combatants on the 


one side, and the classes that wear broadcloth 
on the other — which gave to the whole affair 
that element of moral picturesqueness which 
is one of the very surest guarantees of historic 
permanence. 

The career of Mr. Garrison contributed an 
important fact to elucidate the very philosophy 
of all reform; because it showed the control- 
ling force of the moral sentiment, apart from 
all the other social factors with which it is 
usually found in combination. Strength of the 
moral nature was his one great and overwhelm- 
ing contribution to the enterprise with which 
his whole life was identified. We can see now, 
in looking back, that the essential force of the 
antislavery agitation lay in the extreme sim- 
plicity of its propositions. Never was there a 
reform, perhaps, in which the essential princi- 
ple was so easy to grasp. It needed no large 
induction, no difficult chain of inferences. 
Once concede that man cannot rightfully 
claim property in man, and the whole logic of 
the matter was settled. The thing needed was 
that this doctrine should find living embodi- 
ment in a man whose whole nature should be 
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strong and simple, like itself; who should spin 
no sophistries, tolerate no evasions, shrink from 
no consequences ; who should use this prin- 
ciple as a sufficient test of all policies and rep- 
utations, who should refuse to be led away 
from it into any questions of casuistry or 
expediency ; who should, in short, have a moral 
nature as clear and controlling as the doctrine 
he espoused. This man it found in Garrison, 

He was not, of course, the first man in the 
community who had opposed or denounced 
slavery. Franklin, jefferson, Rush, Hopkins, 
Lundy, and others had preceded him in that. 
But he was the first man who saw in its naked 
clearness the ethical axiom by which it was 
to be met and conquered. “ Immediate, un- 
conditional emancipation,” —this was what he 
wrote on the banner of the movement he 
headed ; and that banner waved until slavery 
fell. And he stands out in the same distinct re- 
lief among his contemporaries as against his 
predecessors ; for while others of his own party 
equaled or surpassed him in genius, wit, elo- 
quence, personal attractiveness, social position, 
ingenuity of attack, brilliancy of defense ; yet 
by his clearness and integrity of nature he 
surpassed them all, and was the natural leader 
of all. However keen others might be in 
moral discernment, he was keener; however 
ably others might deal with a sophist, his ex- 


position was sure to be the most cogent and 
convincing. To preserve this mastery among 
his associates he used no manceuvres, exerted 


no devices, asked no favors. He never atti- 
tudinized, and he never evaded; but his 
power in his own circle was as irresistible as 
the law of gravitation. He was never hurried 
or disconcerted or even vexed; indeed, he 
did not expend himself on special contests or 
fret about particular measures. Where others 
fought to win he simply bore his testimony, 
which in the end proved the path to winning. 
I well remember how, at the height of some 
fugitive-slave case, when it seemed to his as- 
sociates as if the very gate of freedom turned 
on keeping that particular slave from bond- 
age, he would be found at his compositor’s 
desk — for he always set up his own editorials 
—as equable as ever, and almost provok- 
ingly undisturbed by the excitement of that 
fleeting hour. 

There exists an impression that he held 
this leadership among his associates through 
a visibly exacting and domineering disposition. 
However this may have been in his early life, 
I should confidently say that it was some- 
thing that he had outgrown when, about the 
year 1843, I first came in contact with him. 
He was just then entering upon the most ex- 
treme phase of his political opinions, when he 
announced the “ No Union with Slavehold- 
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ers” position, and proclaimed the United 
States Constitution to be, in Scriptural phrase, 
“a covenant with death, and an agreement 
with hell.” To this attitude he thenceforth 
rigidly held until slavery itself fell ; nor would 
any person have expected or even attempted 
to make him swerve from it. But the test of 
any man’s personal breadth is not to be found 
in the tenacity of his own convictions ; it is 
to be looked for in his ability to codperate 
with those who differ from him. Now there 
were always speakers on the antislavery plat- 
form who stood there without pretending to 
accept this especial shibboleth of Mr. Garn- 
son’s, and who yet were cordially welcome; 
nor do I think that any one of these prose- 
lytes of the outer gate had reason to com- 
plain. Charles Sumner always boasted that 
he subscribed to the “ Liberator” before 
Phillips did; Henry Wilson spoke at the 
“ Garrisonian” meetings again and again 
without accepting their leader’s full doctrine ; 
so did Francis W. Bird; so did I myself. 
Surely persons so placed were in a position 
to feel the alleged intolerance and despotic 
habit of Mr. Garrison, had such things ex- 
isted. I can only say, for one, that I never 
was conscious of any such atmosphere for a 
moment; all that he demanded was that a 
man should have “the root of the matter in 
him.” If this was the case, that man might 
vote at every election and not receive a re- 
proof from the great non-voting leader. 

This hospitality to all shades of opinion was 
one reason why the meetings of the elder 
branch, so to speak, of the antislavery body were 
so much more eagerly sought by the public and 
were really so much morestirring than those of 
the Liberty Party or even of the Free-soil Party 
in its early days. I myself voted with those 
two successive political organizations, but it 
seemed to me that it was not usually at their 
meetings that the thorough and vital conver- 
sions were made. They reaped, after all, what 
Garrison sowed ; and Henry Wilson used not 
only to admit this, but constantly to urge it, at 
the “ Garrisonian ” conventions. It was not 
that the political Abolitionists were less sincere 
or faithful than the others, but they were a little 
less free with their sword-play, because they 
had not thrown away the scabbard. They were 
apt to be somewhat constrained and hampered 
by policy,— by the necessity of making it plain 
at any given moment that they were orderly and 
law-abiding citizens. To pass from their meet- 
ings to those of the disunion party was like pass- 
ing from within doors to the mountain air ; the 
gods of Garrison were the gods of the hills, as 
Ethan Allen claimed for himself in the revolu- 
tionary days. After all, it was Garrison with his 
set, strong face of granite ; his temperament, 
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meek only in the sense in which Moses was 
meek, and wielding, fearlessly as Moses, the 
terrors of the Lord; it was he and his imme- 
diate followers who made the antislavery voters 
that presently passed, rather against his will, 
into the army of political organization, and yet 
constantly came back to him for stimulus and 
strength. That army of voters it was which at 
last, multiplying in numbers, gave Lincoln 
and freedom to the nation; but it was Garri- 
son, from beginning to end, who kept the most 
important recruiting-station. 

He will, therefore, always stand, like Luther, 
as the personification of an epoch ; and while 
slavery was doubtless overthrown at last by 
the carnal weapons that he deprecated, yet 


the force which guided those weapons will be 
forever identified with him. The group of 
remarkable men and women under his leader- 
ship —a group in which Wendell Phillips 
was the most gifted, while George Thompson 
was the most brilliant foreign ally — was said 
by the English Earl of Carlisle to be engaged in 
a contest “ without a parallel in the history of 
ancient or modern heroism.” More fortunate 
than most leaders, Garrison lived to see the 
final downfall of the wrong against which he 
fought ; anc the struggling victim of the mob 
of half a century ago will soon sit enthroned in 
monumental bronze, as one of the recognized 
heroes of Massachusetts. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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HIS ANCESTORS. 


T= scenic glories of the River St. John, 
New Brunswick, are well past on the as- 
cent when, on the right, the obscure outlet of 
the Jemseg is reached. Along the lowland 
margin from the Jemseg to the Nashwaak 
stretched, in the middle of the last century, 
a feeble line of French Acadian settlers. A 
couple of hundred souls were still clustered at 
the trading station of St. Ann’s (now Frederic- 
ton) when, in the summer of 1761, Israel Per- 
ley, of Boxford, Essex County, Massachusetts, 
and a handful of companions, triumphing over 
the wilderness between Machias and the St. 
John, looked from the mouth of the Oromocto 
down over the gleaming waters and woody 
plains of this romantic region. Perley had been 
sent out by the Governor of Massachusetts 
(Bernard) on an exploring expedition. His re- 
port to his neighbors in praise of these alluvial 
prairies must have produced a sort of “ Western 
fever” among them. Many of his listeners had 
no doubt served in the Nova Scotia campaigns 
against the French which culminated in the 
capture of Louisburg in 1758, followed by that 
of Quebec in 1759, and the British occupa- 
tion of the St. John as far as the Nashwaak, 
and were already aware of the natural advan- 
tages of the territory. 

The first Essex County migration to Nova 
Scotia (as New Brunswick was then called) 
took place in the spring of 1763. The fol- 
lowing spring brought a reénforcement of col- 
onists. The settlement now embraced fami- 
lies, more or less connected with each other, 
from Rowley, Boxford, Byfield, Ipswich, 
Marblehead, and adjacent towns, among 
whom the Perleys, Stickneys, Palmers, Bur- 


pees, Barkers, Esteys, Hartts, and Peabodys 
were prominent in numbers or in influence. 
On October 31, 1765, the district having been 
officially surveyed by Charles Morris, sixty- 
five heads of families, resident or represented, 
were granted Tract No. 109 in Sunbury Coun- 
ty. This tract, in the parish of Maugerville 
and Sheffield, known as the Maugerville 
Grant, and twelve miles square, extended from 
the head of Oromocto Island to the foot of 
Mauger’s Island, and had been partially 
cleared by the Acadians. The twenty-second 
name on the list of grantees, for five hundred 
acres, was thatof Joseph Garrison ; the twenty- 
fourth that of his father-in-law, Daniel Palmer. 

Daniel Palmer was great-grandson of Ser- 
geant John Palmer (who, as a youth of seven- 
teen, is reported to have come to Rowley in 
1639) by a second wife, Margaret Northend. 
On the side of his mother, Mary Stickney, he 
was great-grandson of William Stickney, 
founder of that family in this country, and of 
Captain Samuel Brocklebank, who was slain, 
with nearly all his command, by the Indians 
at Sunbury, in King Philip’s War. Born at 
Rowley in 1712, Daniel Paimer married in 
1736 Elizabeth Wheeler, of Chebacco. He is 
yet remembered by close tradition as “a 
powerful man, of great muscular strength. 
Before he left for the east the Indians were 
troublesome, and there were three secreted in 
a house in Old Town, and no one dared pur- 
sue them. But he was fearless, and entered 
the house, where he opened achamber window, 
and one by one he threw them out, regardless 
of life or limb, as though they were so many 
straws.” Six children survived to him, and the 
two oldest girls were married, when removal 
to the St. John was determined on. Leaving 
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these behind, he took with him his third 
daughter, Mary (born January rgth, 1741, in 
Byfield), and his three sons, and joined the 
company of townsfolk and kinsmen who were 
to plant a Puritan settlement on the banks 
of the St. John. 

There is no evidence that Joseph Garrison 
was of this number. All that can now be 
learned about him warrants the belief that he 
was an Englishman, who was found upon the 
spot by the second, if not already by the first, 
immigrants from Rowley. We know positively 
that on his thirtieth birthd@y, August 14th, 
1764, he was married to Daniel Palmer's 
daughter, Mary. Sabine, who, with doubtful 
propriety, includes Joseph Garrison in his 
“Loyalists of the American Revolution,” 
styles him “ of Massachusetts”; but the name 
has not been met with in that State before the 
present century by the most diligent searchers 
of her archives. His comparatively early death 
will account for the diversity of traditions in 
regard to him among his own descendants, 
the most trustworthy of which is that he was 
not a native of the colonies, but of the mother 
country. 

Five children had been born to Joseph and 
Mary Garrison, the youngest, Abijah, being an 
infant in arms—say in the spring of 1774 — 
when the mother started in a boat down the 
river to pay her father a visit, taking her babe 
with her, and a lad who lived in the family. 


“The river was clear of ice when she started, and 
she apprehended no danger. Long before she got to 
her journey’s end, the ice broke further up the river 
and came down with such force against her boat as to 
break it badly, and compel her to exchange it for an 
ice-cake, which was driven ashore by a larger piece 
of ice. Like a mother, she wrapped her babe in all 
the clothes she could spare, and threw him into the 
snow on the shore. By the aid of a willow limb which 
overhung the river, she and the lad saved themselves. 
She took up her babe unharmed. As she was wander- 
ing in the woods, without guide or path, she saw the 
smoke from an Indian hut, and on going to it found 
there an Indian who knew her father. He entertained 
her with his best words and deeds, and the next 
morning conducted her safely to her father’s.” 


This babe was the father of William Lloyd 
Garrison. It was not quite three years old 
when the progress of revolt in the colonies had 
infected the New England settlers on the St. 
John, and impelled them to a manifesto, issued 
at Maugerville on May 21, 1776, antedating 
the Declaration of Independence, imbued with 
the same spirit, “ and, considering their insu- 
lated locality, and the vicinity to the old and 
well-fortified towns in possession of an English 
army and navy, . . . remarkably bold.” 

The record is silent as to the three or four 
residents of Maugerville who refused to sub- 
scribe to the resolves and the appeal to Massa- 
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chusetts for relief. It may be conjectured, 
however, that Joseph Garrison was one of 
these, having as his first motive his English 
birth, and the want of those New England 
connections which might else have made lib- 
erty to him also “that dearest of names”; 
and perhaps, as his second, his better sense of 
the hopelessness of such an unsupported out- 
post maintaining itself against the authority 
of the mother country. Mr. Sabine found Jo- 
seph’s descendants admitting his loyalty, and 
we may suppose him to have been temporarily 
ostracized, according to the terms of the vote, 
on account of his standing aloof from the al- 
most unanimous action of his neighbors. At 
all events, it required no little independence 
of character to incur the popular resentment; 
and this trait may have been inherited by his 
grandson as well as the spirit of the declaration 
of resistance to tyranny which Daniel Palmer 
subscribed. 

Hisisolation, however, except in public senti- 
ment, lasted hardly more than a year. Despite 
the good-will and assistance of Massachusetts, 
before a project of fortifying the mouth of the 
St. John could be carried out, in May, 1777, 
the British sloop Vudture, fourteen guns, from 
Halifax (a vessel afterwards famous for having 
been the refuge of Benedict Armold on the 
discovery of his treason), sailed up the river 


with troops, and, as was reported in Machias 
on the 29th, compelled the settlers to take the 
oath of allegiance to his British Majesty. Many 
were robbed of their all; some were carried 
away. A vain attempt to reverse this was 
made by a Massachusetts expedition in the 
following month. Boston was too far away; 


Halifax was too near. Submission was un- 
avoidable ; but time never reconciled all of the 
inhabitants to the separation from their kin- 
dred in the old Massachusetts home, and their 
regrets have been handed down to their pos- 
terity. Shut off from further increase by im- 
migration from the original hive, they could 
only perpetuate their numbers by intermar- 
riage; and the tourist on the St. John to-day 
finds in Sunbury County not only familiar New 
England names, but perhaps as unmixed a 
Puritan stock as exists on the continent. 

Of Joseph Garrison, except that he died at 
Jemseg in February, 1783, we know nothing 
more that is eventful. He passed for a dis- 
appointed man. Besides the strong-mind- 
edness already indicated, there is no salient 
feature to distinguish the founder of the line. 
His children, in a settlement deprived of every 
literary and social advantage, proved excep- 
tionally intelligent. They educated themselves 
with the slenderest facilities — learned the art 
of navigation, became teachers. “They did 
not accumulate much,” says the local tradition, 
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“but they always left friends behind them.” 
A fondness for music and natural aptitude for 
giving instruction in it have also been mani- 
fested in Joseph’s posterity, among whom it 
has been handed down that he used to play 
the fiddle. 

Mary Palmer Garrison long survived her 
husband, dying in 1822. Inher later years her 
home was on the Jemseg with herson Silas, who 
cultivated the farm now shown as the Garrison 
homestead. At the time of her death she had 
been for many years the widow of Robert 
Angus. She is remembered late in life as a jolly 
sort of person,— portly, with round face and 
fair hair, of asanguine temperament, anda great 
favorite with children, whom she amused with 
quaint stories. From her there ran in the veins 
of her offspring the emigrant Puritan blood of 
Palmer, Northend, Hunt, Redding, Stickney, 
Brocklebank, Wheeler, and other (unnamable) 
stirpes. 

By her, Joseph Garrison became the father 
of nine children. The fifth in order, Abijah, 
must occupy our attention, to the exclusion 
of his brothers and sisters. He was born June 
18, 1773, on the Jemseg, and named for his 
uncle Palmer. Except the romantic incident 
of his babyhood, already related, his early 
history is a blank. He alone of the family 
followed the sea. He became eventually a 


captain, and made many voyages, with his 
cousin Abijah Palmer as mate. His son, Wil- 
liam Lloyd, who had no personal recollection 
of him, thus summed up the traditions in re- 
gard to Abijah Garrison : 


“I was probably not more than three years old when 
he took his final leave of my mother. I remember 
vaguely to have been told that he had a fine physical 
development, a sanguine temperament, a bald head and 
areddish beard, with a very noticeable scar on his 
face, a birth-mark; that he was very genial and social 
in his manners, kind and affectionate in his disposition, 
and ever ready to assist the suffering and needy; that 
he had a eed theoretical and practical knowledge of 
navigation, and as a master of a vessel made many 
voyages coastwise and to the West Indies; and that 
he had a strong taste for reading, and evinced some 
literary talent. There is no doubt that his love for my 
mother was almost romantic ; and it is questionable, 
bae he deserted her, if he meant the separation to be 

nal,” 


Romantic love had a romantic beginning. 
By some chance of coast navigation, Abijah 
found himself on Deer Island, N. B., in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay (waters called Quoddy, for 
short), at a religious evening meeting. Here 
his eyes fell upon a strikingly beautiful young 
woman dressed in a blue habit. At the close 
of the services he followed her to the door, and 
boldly asked leave to accompany her home, 
accosting her, for want of her real name, as 
“Miss Bluejacket.” Her reply was a rebuff. 
Nevertheless, Abijah lost no time in sending 
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her a letter, which, it is safe to say, surpassed 
in literary graces any she had ever received ; 
and her reply confirmed a correspondence 
which ended infallibly in matrimony. 

Frances Maria Lloyd was the daughter — 
one of a large family of children — of Andrew 
Lloyd, a native of Kinsale, County Munster, 
Ireland (about 1752). He came out to the 
province of Nova Scotia in 1771, as a ’pren- 
tice bound to the captain of the ship which 
also brought over John Lawless, an English- 
man, who had been a sergeant under Wolfe 
at Quebec; his wife Catherine, said to have 
been a native of Limerick, Ireland; and their 
only daughter, Mary, who was certainly born 
there. The ’prentice is believed to have im- 
proved his time so well on the voyage that, 
young as they both were, he married Mary 
Lawless the day after they had landed on the 
island of Campobello. Andrew became a so- 
called branch (7. ¢., commissioned) pilot at 
Quoddy, and died suddenly in the service in 
the year 1813. His wife, whom he survived, 
though not long, was reputed the first person 
buried on Deer Island, and on this unfertile 
but picturesque and fascinating spot Fanny 
Lloyd was born in 1776, and became the belle 
of the family. 


“ She was of a tall majestic figure, singularly grace- 
ful in deportment and carriage ier features were fine, 
and expressive of a high intellectual character; and 
her hair so luxuriant and rich that, when she unbound 
it, like that of Godiva of old, it fell around her like a 
veil. The outward being, however, was but a faint 
image of the angelic nature within; she was one of 
those who inspire at once love and reverence ; she took 
high views of life and its duties; and, consequently, 
when adversity came upon her as an armed man, she 
was not overcome. Life had lost its sunshine, but not 
its worth; and, for her own and her children’s sake, 
she combated nobly with poverty and sorrow. Her 
influence on her children, more especially on her son 
William, was very great: he venerated her while yet a 
child; not a word or a precept of hers was ever 
lost—his young heart treasured up all, unknowing 
that these in after life should become his great prin- 
ciples of action. 

“ To illustrate the conscientious and firm character 
of this admirable woman, we must be permitted to 
give an anecdote of her whilst yet young. Her par- 
ents were of the Episcopal Church, and among the 
most bigoted of that body. In those days the Baptists 
were a despised people, and it was reckoned vulgar 
to be of their community. One day, however, it was 
made known through the neighborhood where she 
lived that one of these despised sectaries would preach 
in a barn, and a party of gay young people, one of 
whom was the lovely and gay Fanny Lloyd, agreed 
for a frolic to go and hear him. Of those who went 
to scoff one remained to pray; this was Fanny Lloyd. 
Her soul was deeply touched by the meek and holy 
spirit of the pueden s she wept much during the ser- 
mon, and when it was over, the preacher moe I — 
to her. From that day a change came over her mind. 
She would no longer despise and ridicule the Baptists ; 
and before long announced to her astonished and in- 
dignant parents that she found it necessary for the 
peace of her soul to become publicly one of that de- 
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spised body. Nothing could equal the exasperation 
which followed this avowal. They threatened that if 
she allowed herself te be baptized, they would turn 
her out of doors. It was not a matter of choice but of 
stern duty with her; she meekly expostulated — she be- 
sought them with tears to hear her reasons, but in vain. 
She could not, however, resist that which she believed 
to be her duty to God; she was baptized, and had no 
longer a home under her parents’ roof. She then took 
refuge with an uncle, with whom she resided sev- 
eral years. This early persecution only strengthened 
her religious opinions; and she remained through 
life a zealous advocate of those peculiar views for 
which she had suffered so much.’’* 


The date of Abijah Garrison’s marriage is 
uncertain, except that it was nearly at the 
close of the last century, and on the 12th day 
of December. The place of the ceremony is 
equally unknown ; neither has it been ascer- 
tained where was the first home of the young 
couple. Not improbably it may have been 
among the husband’s relatives on the Jemseg, 
and here perhaps was born a daughter who 
died in infancy. In 1801 they were settled 


in Duke street, St. John, where a son, James 
Holley, was born to them, and possibly also 
a second daughter. Subsequently they re- 
moved to Granville, Nova Scotia, in the 
neighborhood of Fanny’s sister Nancy (Mrs. 
Delap). 

On April 4, 1805, Abijah announces in these 


words to his mother and stepfather his inten- 
tion to return to the old home of the Puritan 
settlers on the St. John —to Essex County, 
Massachusetts: 


“This perhaps is the last you may Expect from me 
dated at Granville, as I am about to remove to New- 
bury Port in the United States, Where I Expect to 
Spend the remainder of my days. I have been follow- 
ing the-Rule of false Position, or rather permutation, 
these Seven Last years, and have never been able to 
Solve the Question to my Satisfaction till now. Not 
that I am disaffected towards Government, but the 
barrenness of these Eastern Climates rather Obliges 
me to seek the welfare of my family in a more hospita- 
ble Climate, where I shall be less expos’d to the Rav- 
ages of war and stagnation of business, which is 
severely felt in Nova Scotia. The Prohibition of the 
American trade may in time help this Country, but 
from want of circulating Cash this Country will long 
lay bound in Extreme difficulties and Perpetual Law- 
suits. [The] last winter was attended with distress 
among a great number of Poor people in this Place. 
The scarcity of bread and all kind of vegetables was 
too well known in this Part of Nova Scotia, the Great 
Drought Last summer Cut off all the farmers Expec- 
tations, and People in general Experienc’d the want 
of hay Equal to that of Bread ; the smiling spring has 
at last return’d but brings nothing with it as yet sub- 
stantial for the present support of Man. I speak not 
this of myself, but of many of my Neighbours ; I thank 
God I have a Competency at present, but the times 
forbode greater distress ahead. I have in the Conclu- 
sion settled my Business here and am now about to 
remove.” 


The same Providence by which slavers 
made their impious voyages in safety attended 
the ship from Nova Scotia to Newburyport 
in the spring-time of 1805. On the roth of 
December, in a little frame house still stand- 
ing on School street, between the First Pres- 
byterian church, in which Whitefield’s remains 
are interred, and the house in which the 
great preacher died,— and so in the very 
bosom of orthodoxy,—a man-child was bom 
to Abijah and Fanny Garrison, and called, 
after an uncle who subsequently lost his life in 
Boston Harbor, William Lloyd Garrison. 


Wendell Phillips Garrison. 


THE BOYHOOD OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Few men have had a stronger attachment for 
their birthplace and the home of their youth 
than William Lloyd Garrison ; and the lovely 
old town of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
in which he spent the first twenty-one years 
of his life, was ever dear to him. As a boy, 
barefoot he rolled his hoop through its streets, 
played at marbles and at bat and ball, swam 
in the Merrimac in summer and skated on it 
in winter, and sometimes led the “ South-end 
boys” against the “ North-enders ” in the nu- 
merous conflicts between the youngsters of the 
two sections. Every spot in the town had its 
associations for him: the little school-house 
on the Mall in which he obtained, in six 
months, all the grammar-school education he 
ever had; the wharves on which, with his 
comrades, he used to “‘ sample ” the West In- 
dia molasses just landed; the modest house 
on School street in which he was born and 
spent his earliest years; the many dwellings 
which he was wont freely to visit, and which 
looked so unchanged, fifty years afterwards, 
that it seemed to him as if the familiar faces 
of their former inmates must greet him if he 
again entered their doors; Chain Bridge, on 
the road to Amesbury, which was regarded 
almost as an eighth wonder of the world when 
it was built, and was pictured in the geogra- 
phies of that day, as the Brooklyn Bridge may 
be in the latest school-books ; the suburb of 
Belleville, where he went to singing-school in 
company with “ lots of boys and pretty girls,” 
and first learned “ Wicklow” and other good old 
hymns ; and last, but not least, the “ Herald” 
office on State street, in which he served his 
long seven years’ apprenticeship as a printer. 
He seldom visited the town without climbing 
its stairs, and he liked to tell how it was owing 


*As Mr. Garrison, on his visit to England in 1846, must have furnished Mary Howitt with these facts in 
regard to his mother, they are reproduced here (from the “ People’s Journal” of September 12, 1846) as more 


authentic than any later recollections could have been. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWBURYPORT. 
(FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY S. C. REED AND H. P. MACINTOSH, DRAWN BY WILLIAM LATHROP.) 


to his fondness for Newburyport, and his in- 
supportable homesickness on two or three 
occasions when he was sent elsewhere to seek 
a livelihood, that he ever came to learn the 
printing business, and to master the weapon 
which enabled him to carry on his thirty years’ 
warfare against American slavery. 

He was less than three years old when his 
mother found herself left, by the desertion of 
her husband, with three young children to 
support,— the oldest a boy of seven and the 
youngest an infant daughter but a few weeks 
old. Up to that time she had enjoyed such 
exuberant health that she was wont to say that 
“only a cannon-ball could kill Fanny Garri- 
son”; but though she resolutely set herself 
to the task of maintaining herself and her little 
ones, the blow of this desertion was one from 
which she never recovered, and it shadowed 
the remaining years of her life. The struggle 
for existence became a severe and bitter one. 
The day of Newburyport’s prosperity had 
passed, and the years of the embargo and of 
the war of 1812 brought disaster and ruin 
to its business and commerce. It was no easy 

Vor. XXX.—63. 


matter, therefore, to find the remunerative em- 
ployment which would feed so many mouths. 
The little house in School street still afforded 
them shelter, thanks to the sisterly devotion 
of its owner and occupant, Martha Farnham, 
who assured them that while she had a roof 
to cover her they should share it. When cir- 
cumstances permitted, Mrs. Garrison took up 
the calling of a monthly nurse, and during 
her necessary occasional absences from home 
the children were under the motherly care of 
their “ Aunt Farnham.” When Lloyd (as he 
was always called) was older, his mother used 
to send him, on election and training days, 
to sell the nice sticks of molasses candy which 
she was an adept in making, and he thus 
earned a few pennies towards the common 
support. 

With all her sorrow at heart, his mother 
maintained her cheerful and courageous de- 
meanor. She had a fine voice —“ one of the 
best,” her son was wont to say — and was ever 
singing at her work ; and in the Baptist church 
meetings, at which she and Martha Farnham 
were constant and devoted attendants (some- 
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FROM SWAIN’S PORTRAIT OF GARRISON WHEN YOUNG. 


times opening their own house for an evening 
gathering), she sang with fervor thesoul-stirring 
hymns which have been the inspiration and 
delight of the devout for generations. She 
was mirthful, too, and possessed a quick sense 
of the ludicrous. 

During the war of 1812 she went to Lynn 
to pursue her vocation, taking James, her fa- 
vorite son, a boy of much beauty and promise, 
with her, that he might learn shoemaking. 
Little Elizabeth, the daughter, was left in Mrs. 
Farnham’s protecting care, while Lloyd went 
to live with Deacon Ezekiel Bartlett and fam- 
ily, worthy people and faithful members of 
the little Baptist church. The good deacon, 
who was in very humble circumstances, sawed 


wood, sharpened saws, made lasts, and even 
sold apples from a little stand at his door, to 
win a subsistence for his family; and Lloyd, 
who was an exemplary and conscientious boy, 
and warmly attached to his kind friends, duti- 
fully tried to earn his board and do all he could 
to lighten their burden of poverty. 

During their mother’s absence in Lynn 
the children heard frequently from her by 
letter, and Lloyd was able to write to her in 
reply. Her little notes to him were full of 
tender affection, and earnest hope that he 
would be a good and dutiful boy. Already 
her health and strength were beginning to 
fail under her arduous struggle to maintain 
herself and her children, and her inability 
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now to do continuous work made it all the 
more imperative that they should learn trades 
that would enable them to become self-sup- 
porting. So Lloyd was brought to Lynn to 
learn shoemaking, and was apprenticed to 
Gamaliel W. Oliver, an excellent man and a 
member of the Society of Friends, who lived 
on Market street, and had his work-shop 
in the yard adjoining his house. There the 
little boy, who was only nine years old, and 
so small that his fellow-workmen called him 
“not much bigger than a last,” toiled for sev- 
eral months until he could make a tolerable 
shoe, to his great pride and delight. He was 
much too young and small for his task, how- 
ever, and it. soon became evident that he 
lacked the strength to pursue the work. 

In October, 1815, Mrs. Garrison removed 
to Baltimore, where she spent the remaining 
years of her life, pursuing her calling as nurse 
until disabled by a painful disease, which 
caused her long helplessness and suffering 
before death brought a merciful release. Her 
two boys accompanied her; but James, soon 
tiring of the shoemaker’s bench, ran away 
and took to the sea, and Lloyd became so 
homesick for Newburyport that his mother, 
unable to find employment for him in Balti- 
more, permitted him to return to Deacon 
Bartlett’s care. He again did what a small 
boy of ten or eleven years could towards 
earning his board, and obtained a little more 
(and what proved to be his final) schooling 
at the South Grammar-school. He was very 
happy in this, and in returning to the only 
place that had ever seemed like home to him ; 
but his poor mother missed him sorely, and 
as no situation could be found for him in 
Newburyport, she proposed, at the end of a 
year, that he should return to Baltimore. Her 
hope of securing a place for him there, how- 
ever, was disappointed. 

After a time Lloyd was apprenticed to 
Moses Short, a cabinet-maker at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, who took the boy into his 
family and treated him with much kindness. 
The work was not unpleasant to him, and he 
soon learned to make a toy bureau and 
helped at veneering; but his old homesick- 
ness for Newburyport seized him, and he be- 
came so unhappy that he resolved, at the end 
of six weeks, to make his escape. Watching 
his opportunity, one morning when his em- 
ployer had gone to the shop, he tied his shirt 
and other worldly possessions in a handker- 
chief, threw the bundle down among the 
pumpkin vines from his window, and then 
going down and recovering it started for home 
on foot. He had calculated the time it would 
take him to cross the long bridge, and when 
the Stage-coach came up with him he seized 


the rack behind, and ran and swung himself 
by turns to facilitate his progress. When the 
stage paused at a stopping-place, he trudged 
on until it again overtook him, when he re- 
peated the operation, and in this way accom- 
plished several miles. The passengers in the 
coach, meanwhile, were wondering how so 
small a lad could keep along with it. But 
the fugitive was missed at Haverhill, and, as 
he was wont to tell the story in after years, 
his employer took a “ short” cut by which he 
saved time and distance over the stage-road, 
and recaptured his apprentice. He bore him 
no ill-will, however, and, when Lloyd con- 
fessed his homesickness, promised to release 
him if he would only return to Haverhill and 
take his leave in a regular and proper manner, 
that neither of them might be compromised. 
He kept his word, and Lloyd again took up 
his abode at Deacon Bartlett's. 

Repeated efforts were made to find a situa- 
tion for him, but without success until the 
autumn of 1818, when Mr. Ephraim W. Allen, 
editor and proprietor of the Newburyport 
(semi-weekly) “ Herald,” wishing a boy to 
learn the printer’s trade, Lloyd was presented 
as a candidate for the place and accepted, and, 
having been duly apprenticed for the usual 
term of seven years, he entered the office of 
the “ Herald” on the 18th of October, 1818. 

The boy had not been many days in the 
printing-office before he was convinced that 
he had at last found his right place, but his 
first feeling was one of discouragement as he 
watched the rapidity with which the composi- 
tors set and distributed the types. “ My little 
heart sank like lead within me,” he afterwards 
said. “ It seemed to me that I never should 
be able to do anything of the kind.” He 
was so short at first that when he undertook 
to work off proofs, he had to stand on a 
“ fifty-six-pound weight” in order to reach 
the table. He quickly grew expert and ac- 
curate as a compositor, and was much liked 
and trusted by his master, of whose family he 
now became a member, as was the custom 
with apprentices in those days. In course of 
time he became the foreman of the office, 
made up the pages of the “ Herald,” and 
prepared the forms for the press. He was 
noted for his rapidity and accuracy as a com- 
positor, his clean proofs, and his taste in job- 
work, and he was also an excellent pressman 
on the hand-presses of those days. Through- 
out his life it was a delight and, as he used 
to express it, “a positive recreation ” to him 
to manipulate the types; and the last time that 
he ever handled the composing-stick was in 
that same “Herald” office just sixty years 
from the day on which he had first entered it 
as an apprentice. 
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(FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE (ABOUT 1851) IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. GARRISON’S FAMILY.) 


Lloyd early evinced a taste for poetry, and 
was fond of works of fiction and romance. 
His favorite poets at that time were Byron, 
Moore, Pope, Campbell, and Scott, and, over 
and above all these, Mrs. Hemans, whose 
writings he knew by heart ; and when he sub- 
sequently published a paper of his own, there 
was scarcely an issue which did not contain one 
of her poems. It was natural that in such a 
stronghold of the Federalists as Newburyport 
still was (though the party had ceased to 
have a national existence), with party feeling 
throughout the State.running so high at each 
annual election, he should also take an inter- 
est in politics and imbibe the prevailing senti- 
ment of his locality, and he became an ardent 
Federalist. He studied the writings of Junius 
and Fisher Ames, and was a fervent admirer 
of Timothy Pickering and Harrison Gray 
Otis. While yet in his teens he wielded his 
pen in defense of the two latter when they 
were under fire, and their political fortunes 
under a cloud ; but his first attempt at writing 
for the press was not in a political direction. 
In May, 1822, he wrote in a disguised hand, 
and sent through the post-office, his first com- 
munication to the “ Herald,” under the vom 
de guerre of “ An Old Bachelor.” It was en- 
titled “ Breach of Marriage Promise,” and 
professed to be the reflections of a bachelor 


on reading the recent verdict in a breach-of- 
promise case in Boston, by which a young 
man who had “kept company ” with a girl 
for two years, and then refused to marry her, 
was fined seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
While freely conceding that any man who 
had actually broken an express promise should 
“ feel the effects of the law in a heavy degree,” 
he maintained that the very fact of a man’s 
having “ kept company with,” or paid atten- 
tion to, one of the opposite sex for a year or 
two, was not conclusive evidence of a promise 
or engagement, but rather indicated that he 
desired to be assured of the wisdom of his 
choice before taking such a momentous step 
as matrimony involved; and the “ old bach- 
elor” of sixteen then discoursed in this cynical 
fashion : 

“The truth is, however, women in this countr\ 
too much idolized and flattered; therefore the 
puffed up and inflated with pride and seif-con 
They make the men to crouch, beseech and suppli 
wait upon and do every menial service for thei 
gain their favor and approbation: they are, in 
completely subservient to every whim and capric 
these changeable mortals. Women generally feel 
importance, and they use it without mercy. Fo 
part, notwithstanding, I am determined to lead | 
‘ single life’ and not trouble myself about the lad 


Lloyd was at work at the case when 
master received and opened this yout 
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production, and he awaited anxiously the 
verdict as to its acceptance. It happened to 
strike Mr. Allen’s fancy, and, after reading it 
aloud for the edification of others in the office, 
he unsuspectingly handed it to its author to 
put in type, and it filled nearly a column of 
the “ Herald.” Elated by this first success, 
the boy wrote a second communication in a 
similar vein, which appeared three days later ; 
and a week after this he furnished a highly 
imaginative account of a shipwreck, which 
was so palpably the work of one innocent of 
the sea and of ships, that it is rather surprising 
that it was accepted ; but the editor was prob- 
ably equally innocent, if many of his sea- 
faring patrons and readers were not. 

The signature appended to this article was 
abbreviated to the initials A. O. B.,* over 
which most of his subsequent articles for the 
“Herald” were written. He still, and for 
nearly the whole of the ensuing year, con- 
cealed his authorship, although his master was 
so well pleased with the communications of 
his unknown correspondent that he wrote 
him through the post-office, requesting him 
to continue them, and expressing a desire for 
an interview with him! 

To his mother alone did Lloyd confide his 
secret, and she received it with mingled pride 
and misgiving, as appears by the following 
letter, dated July 1, 1822: 


“ T have had my mind exercised on your account, and 

lease to let me know the ticulars in your next. 
Ton write me word that you have written some pieces 
for the‘ Herald.’ Anonymous writers generally draw 
the opinion of the publick on their writing, and fre- 
queally are lampoon’d by others. If Mr. Allen ap- 
proves of it, why, you have nothing to fear, but I hope 
you consulted him on the publication of them. I am 
pleased, myself, with the idea, provided that nothing 
wrong should result from it. You must write me one 
of your pieces, so that I can read [it] on one side of 
your letter, and I will give you my opinion whether you 
are an old bachelor, or whether you are A. O. B., as 
A may stand for Ass, and O for Oaf, and B for Block- 
head. Adieu, my dear. You will think your Mother 
is quizzing. Your dear Mother until death.” 


Lloyd continued his anonymous communi- 
cations to the “ Herald,” discussing successively 
South American affairs, Massachusetts politics 
(supporting Harrison Gray Otis for Governor 
against Mr. Eustis, the successful Democratic 
candidate), and the state of Europe,— this 
last in three articles remarkably well written 
for a boy of seventeen. 

In the previous month of December (1822) 
Mr. Allen had gone to Mobile for the winter, 
leaving Lloyd in charge of the office, while 
Caleb Cushing attended to the editorial con- 
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duct of the “ Herald,” and it was the latter who 
now first discovered that the author of these 
and previous articles under the same signature 
was no other than Mr. Allen’s senior appren- 
tice. Heinstantly commended and encouraged 
him, lending him books, and calling attention 
editorially to the papers on Europe. It is 
probable that the boy’s interest in foreign 
affairs was largely due to Mr. Cushing him- 
self, who had written at the beginning of the 
year a series of articles for the “ Herald,” 
giving a résumé of the political situation and 
outlook at home and abroad. In a letter writ- 
ten to his mother in May, 1823, Lloyd gives 
this account of his year’s performances as a 
writer for the press : 


“ Since I have received your letter, my time has been 
swallowed up in turning author. I have written in the 
‘ Herald’ three long political pieces under the caption 
of ‘Our Next Governor,’ and the signature of ‘ One of 
the People,’ — rather a great signature, to be sure, for 
such a small man as myself. But vain were the efforts 
of the friends and disciples of Washington, the true Fed- 
eral Republicans of evenstnaee, Democracy has 
finally triumphed over correct principles, and this State 
may expect to see the scenes of 1811-12 revived in all 
their blighting influences ; — may they be as short-lived 
as they were at that period. You will undoubtedly 
smile at my turning politican at the age of cighicen, 
but, ‘true ’tis,’ and (perhaps ) ‘pity ’tis ’tis true,’ and I 
cannot but help smiling myself at the thought. I have 
likewise published another political communication 
under the same signature. Besides these, I have writ- 
ten three other communications under the head of ‘A 
Glance at Europe’—analyzing the present state of 
political affairs between Spain and the Holy Alliance 
—and which called forth a very handsome notice of the 
same from Mr. Cushing, the Editor of the ‘ Herald.’ — 
But I am at last discovered to be the author, notwith- 
standing my utmost endeavors to let it remain a secret. 
It is now but partially known, however, and has created 
no little sensation in town — so that I have concluded 
to write no more at present. 

“ Thus you perceive, my dear mother, that my leisure 
moments have been usefully and wisely employed ; — 
usefully, because it is beneficial in cultivating the seeds 
of improvement in my breast, and expanding the in- 
tellectual powers and faculties of my mind; wisely, 
because it has kept me from wasting time in that dull, 
senseless, insipid manner, which generally character- 
izes giddy youths. It is now about one year since I 
commenced writing for the ‘ Herald,’ and in that time 
I have written about fifteen communications. When I 
peruse them over, I feel absolutely astonished at the 
different subjects which I have discussed, and the style 
in which they are written. Indeed, it is altogether a 
matter of surprise that I have met with such — 
success, seeing I do not understand one single rude of 
grammar, and having a very inferior education.— But 
enough of my scribblings, in all conscience, for the 
present, to something that is more important and in- 
teresting.” 


Circumstances now arose to prevent Lloyd’s 
writing further for the press for a considerable 
period. In September, 1822, his sister Eliza- 
beth had died in Baltimore, leaving the mother 


* Experts in the tender passion will readily discern in “A. O. B.’s” pretensions of frigidity a rather 


susceptible temperament. 
VoL. XXX.—64. 
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bereft and desolate ; and as the spring of 1823 
advanced, disease had made such inroads 
upon her that she became conscious that she 
could not long survive. She accordingly sent 
an earnest appeal to Mr. Allen to allow her 
son to make her a farewell visit, and wrote to 
Lloyd directing him how to find her on his 
arrival in Baltimore. In the same letter she 
acknowledged the letter from him just quoted, 
and endeavored to conceal her pride and in- 
terest in his literary efforts by warning him of 
the dangers and difficulties he was liable to 
encounter; but her exhortation ended with a 
blessing, and a request that he would bring his 
productions for her to read. This letter, which 
bears date June 3, 1823, was probably the last 
she ever wrote to him: 


“Next, your turning Author. You have no doubt 
read and heard the fate of such characters, that they 
generally starve to death in some garret or place that 
no one inhabits; so you may see what fortune and 
luck belong to you if you are of that class of people. 
Secondly, you think your time was wisely spent while 
you was writing political pieces. I cannot join with you 
there, for had you been searching the scriptures for 
truth, and praying for direction of the holy spirit 
to lead your mind into the path of holiness, your time 
would have been far more wisely spent, and your ad- 
vance to the heavenly world more rapid. But instead 
of that you have taken the Hydra by the head, and 
now beware of his mouth; but as it is done, I suppose 
you think you had better go and seek the applause of 
mortals. But, my dear L., lose not the favour of God; 
have an eye single to his glory, and you will not lose 
your reward.” . . . 


As soon after receiving the above letter as 
his master would release him, Lloyd em- 
barked for Baltimore, where he landed, after 
a stormy and boisterous voyage of a fortnight, 
on the sth of July. “ You must imagine,” he 
wrote to Mr. Allen, “my sensations on be- 
holding a beloved mother after an absence 
of seven years. I found her in tears, but, O 
God, so altered, so emaciated, that I should 
never have recognized her, had I not known 
that there were none else in the room.” 

The next two or three weeks, during which 
Lloyd was able to remain with his mother, 
were precious to both, for they had many 
things to talk over before their final separa- 
tion: Lloyd’s prospects for the future; the 
mystery attending his father’s disappearance ; 
the recent death of his sister; and the possi- 
ble fate of his wayward brother James, from 
whom nothing had been heard for years, and 
who was destined, poor waif! to be tossed 
and driven about the sea, suffering incredible 
hardships, for a dozen years longer, before 
he was finally discovered and rescued by his 
brother. After Lloyd parted from his mother 
she steadily sank, and finally passed away on 
the 3d of September, 1823. 

With three exceptions, of trifling and unim- 
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portant verses, Lloyd wrote nothing for the 
“ Herald” during the next year ; but in June, 
1824, he was moved by the publication of 
Timothy Pickering’s “ Review of John Adams's 
Letters to William Cunningham,” to send two 
long communications to the Salem “ Gazette,” 
under the signature of “Aristides.” These 
were highly eulogistic of Mr. Pickering, whose 
pamphlet in defense of himself against the 
attacks of Mr. Adams had caused a wide sen- 
sation, and led to an acrimonious war of words 
between the partisans of those venerable 
statesmen. Walsh’s “National Gazette” of 
Philadelphia was the mouthpiece of the Adams 
party, while the Salem “ Gazette” was under- 
stood to speak by authority for Mr. Pickering ; 
and such was theinterestin the discussion that 
raged for a time, that the letters of the New- 
buryport apprentice attracted much notice, 
and were believed to have come from a ma- 
turer hand. The controversy had an indirect 
bearing on the impending Presidential elec- 
tion, in which John Quincy Adams was a 
candidate, and the Pickering party aimed their 
darts at the son, therefore, quite as much as 
at the father. The youthful “ Aristides,” who 
four years later ardently advocated his reélec- 
tion, now joined in decrying him. His con- 
ception of the character of General Andrew 
Jackson was much more clear and accurate, 
and his next contribution to the “ Gazette” 
was an open letter to that military chieftain, 
endeavoring to convince him of his utter unfit- 
ness for the office of President, and the hope- 
lessness of his efforts to gain that position. 
This letter was forcible, dignified, and mature 
in thought and expression. 

His remaining contributions to the “Ga- 
zette” were a series of six articles entitled “ The 
Crisis,” which appeared at intervals between 
the beginning of August and end of October, 
and discussed the political situation. The 
importance of united action on the part of the 
Federalists, now so largely in the minority, 
was emphasized, and their support of William 
H. Crawford for the Presidency in opposition 
to John Quincy Adams was strongly urged; 
but while “ Aristides ” had much to say in de- 
preciation of the latter, he evidently knew very 
little of the former, and simply supported him 
because he was the candidate of the Pickering 
faction. 

Aside from his great sorrow in the loss of 
his mother and sister, the last three years of 
Lloyd's apprenticeship were very happy years 
to him. Trusted by his master with the entire 
supervision of the printing-office, and with the 
editorial charge of the “ Herald” when the 
former was absent; devoting his spare hours 
toreading and study ; encouraged by therecog- 
nition of merit in his various essays at wmting 
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for the press, and by the ready acceptance and 
insertion of his articles and communications ; 
fond of social intercourse, and a universal 
favorite with his friends of both sexes ; full of 
health, vigor, cheerfulness, and ambition ; 
known ‘and respected by all his townspeople 
as an exemplary and promising young man,— 
success in life seemed easily within his grasp. 
An oil portrait taken about this period by 
Swain, a local artist, represents him with a 
smooth face, abundant black hair, a standing 
collar, and ruffled shirt-bosom. His surviving 
associates, of that period speak with enthu- 
siasm of his manly beauty and his popularity 
with the fair sex. 

At one time Lloyd had a boyish desire to 
go to Greece and join the forces of the revo- 
lutionists against Turkish tyranny, and he also 
thought of seeking a military education at 
West Point. He was enthusiastic over Lafay- 
ette’s visit to Newburyport, at the end of Au- 
gust, 1824, and was among the thousands who 
awaited his arrival late at night in a drench- 
ing rain. He used to narrate how Lafayette, 
who was deeply moved by the sight, begged 
the people, with tears in his eyes, not to longer 
expose themselves so for his sake, but to come 
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and shake him by the hand the next morn- 
ing; and he was one of the multitude who 
availed themselves of that privilege. 

On the roth of December, 1825, he com- 
pleted his apprenticeship of seven years and 
two months in the “ Herald” office, and under 
the (as it subsequently appeared, mistaken) 
impression that the year of his birth was 1804, 
and that he had now attained his majority, 
he signalized the event by a fervid poem of 
eight stanzas, entitled “ Twenty-one! ” 

He remained a few weeks longer in the 
“ Herald” office, as a journeyman, and his last 
contribution to that paper bore, like his first, 
his bachelor nom de guerre (A. O. B.), and 
was devoted to a similar theme, being an 
“ Essay on Marriage,” which he discussed with 
the same affectation of cynicism as at first, 
declaring that “of all the conceits that ever 
entered into the brains of a wise man, that of 
marriage is the most ridiculous.” And with 
this light and trivial conclusion to his boyish 
essays, he graduated from the office of the 
“ Herald,” and went forth to establish a paper 
of his own, and to see what place in the world 
he could now show himself able to fill. 


Francis Jackson Garrison. 
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fe E modern idea of an Indian country —a 
scope of territory set apart for the occu- 
pancy of the abosiginal tribes — was first sug- 
gested by President Jefferson. As early as 
1803, referring to the then recent Louisiana 
purchase, he wrote: “ Above all, the best use 
we can make of the country for some time to 
come will be to give establishments in it to 
the Indians of the east side of the Mississippi 
in exchange for their present country, and 
open land-offices in the last, and thus make 
this acquisition a means of filling up the east- 
ern side instead of drawing off the population. 
When we shall be full on this side, we can lay 
off a range of States on the western bank from 
the head to the mouth, and so range after 
range, advancing compactly, as we multiply.” 
It will be observed that he did not recommend 
permanency as a feature of this movement; it 
was to be “ for some time” only, and subject 
to the possible demands of the march of white 
population westward. And yet there is room 
to suspect that his prophecy of “ range after 
range” of States beyond the Mississippi was 
a bit of rhetorical bombast, and that in reality 
he believed that if the “ perishing” tribes, as 
they were called, could all be sent wandering 
into this vast indeterminate waste of “ Louis- 


iana,” —one million one hundred and sixty 
thousand square miles of far-away and vague 
wilderness,— civilization would not be likely 
to overtake them, and the Indian problem 
would solve itself by the easy delays of time 
and circumstance. 

It is well to reflect, also, that the public 
mind of 1803 had no conception of the ex- 
tent and value, or even the general geograph- 
ical outlines, of Mr. Jefferson’s Louisiana pur- 
chase; and the prevailing opinion dismissed 
it as unavailable and worthless. The price 
paid for it was at the rate of about a hundred 
acres for a cent, and out of it have been carved 
eight strong and opulent States ; but Mr. Jef- 
ferson himself did not dream what a bargain 
he had secured, and only a fear of Spain rec- 
onciled the people to what they regarded, so 
far as the land was concerned, a foolish trade. 
So lightly did they esteem the country that 
they lacked ordinary curiosity about it. In 
point of fact, they knew little more of the 
greater portion of it than we know to-day of 
the moon, and they manifested no desire to 
explore it or to be informed of its nature or 
quality. The Mississippi itself was an un- 
solved enigma to them north of St. Louis; 
the Missouri, the Osage, the Platte, the Ar- 
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kansas were guess-work and trappers’ rumors ; 
the Rocky Mountains were but the shapeless 
talk of a man in his sleep. It was not until 
1805 that Lieutenant Pike was sent to search 
“if haply he might find” the source of the 
Father of Waters. Not until 1806-7 did the 
first Americans, under this same intrepid 
officer, venture into what is now Kansas, 
which Pike declared mostly unfit for settle- 
ment or cultivation, and useful only as “a 
restriction of our population to certain limits, 
and thereby a continuation of the Union”; 
and to-day Kansas contains over a million of 
happy and prosperous people, and produces 
enough wheat alone in a single year to ex- 
ceed the Jeffersonian cost of all Louisiana. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand 
that a proposal to utilize this immense 
and uncomprehended domain, deemed to be 
desert and extraneous, as an abiding-place 
for the Indians, met with little opposition. 
But negotiations to that end with the Indians 
progressed slowly, and the inauguration of 
the project was not brought about until 1830, 
when Congress enacted the law which has 
served us ever since as an excuse and a prec- 
edent in our real-estate transactions with the 
red man. The story from then until now is a 
familiar and significantly consistent one. Mr. 
Jefferson’s lucky device can hardly be said to 
have operated at all times in a way to vindi- 
cate the Scriptures; but his prophecy has 
been amply fulfilled, after a fashion of its 
own; his far-reaching rhetoric, idly as he may 
have uttered it, has become history. The orig- 
inal intention of the law of 1830 applied only 
to the removal of tribes from the east of the 
Mississippi to a defined and distant portion 
of the Louisiana purchase; the contingency 
of having to disturb the occupancy of tribes 
already west of the Mississippi was thought 
of, if at all, as too remote and improbable for 
serious consideration. But the great river did 
not long check the migratory instinct of the 
white race. Pike’s notion of restriction was 
soon proved to be a folly and a snare. The 
prairies enticed instead of repelling the rest- 
less argonauts who are forever going west- 
ward. Civilization laid claim to more and 
more room; the “removal” theory of ex- 
tinguishing aboriginal land-titles, and at the 
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tribes, that once held sway over the whole 
empire of the Louisiana purchase. 

This shrunken residue of the old dominion 
of the native race—known on the maps as 
the Indian Territory — is three hundred and 
eighty-two miles long and two hundred and 
eight miles wide, embracing about seventy 
thousand square miles. The character of the 
country is pleasing and diversified, with now 
and then a touch of the picturesque, the gen- 
eral effect being suggestive of a continuation 
and blending of Kansas and Texas, which 
adjoin it on the north and south. It is well 
supplied with rivers, so called ; but, excepting 
the Arkansas and the Canadian, they are of 
little consequence beyond their convenience 
as boundary lines. Timber of good quality — 
ash, oak, pine, walnut, hickory, and cotton- 
wood—abounds on most of the streams, and 
deposits of coal, iron, copper, and lead are 
said to exist in places. Salt is found plenti- 
fully, in springs and on the plains, and large 
quantities of it were obtained by the South 
during the War of the Rebellion. The best 
of the lands lie in the “ bottoms”; in fact, it 
is safe to say that the agricultural possibilities 
of the Territory are chiefly confined to those 
localities. The soil of the uplands is thin and 
hard, as a rule, and pinched by drought. A 
thorough survey would probably divide the 
country into three nearly equal parts : one of 
more than average value for farming; one 
unreliable for cultivation, but admirably 
adapted to stock-grazing ; and one practically 
worthless for any purpose. The climate is 
delightful, and suited to the growing of both 
northern and southern products. Grass re- 
mains green in the valleys all winter, there is 
rarely any snow or severely cold weather, and 
spring begins in February. Wild fruits, such 
as plums, grapes, and berries, thrive luxuri- 
antly, and the wild flowers are among the 
most beautiful known to botany. It should 
be, from appearances, a very pleasant and 
healthy region to live in, but it is said that 
residents not born there are more or less sub- 
ject to miasmatic and tubercular affections. 

The Territorial lands are apportioned to the 
different tribes in specified districts or reser- 
vations, each tribe having a sort of supremacy 
over its own domain, subject to treaty stipula- 


same time smoothing the aboriginal pathway (tions with the United States. All lands are 


toward the setting sun, was gradually enlarged 
and quickened; and Mr. Jefferson’s “ range 
after range” of new States pushed the Indians 
on step by step, until at last, after fifty years, 
we find that almost the only Indian country 
proper is the corner first set apart in 1830, 
wherein are now congregated not only the 
wasting tribes originally sent there, but also 
most of the tribes, or subdued remnants of 


held in common, and titles in severalty are 
not known or authorized. Individuals are 
permitted to settle and remain upon particular 
premises, and their heirs may inherit the priv- 
ilege after them; but it is a privilege only, 
and confers no vested right, nor does the priv- 
ilege extend to members of other tribes, nor 
to intruding white men. The five civilized 
tribes, the Cherokees, the Chickasaws, the 
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Choctaws, the Creeks, and the Seminoles,— 
the “first settlers ” of the country,—hold and 
control nearly one-half of the lands, or, in 
round numbers, twenty million acres, includ- 
ing the principal share of those portions most 
applicable to the uses of agriculture. Other 
considerable tracts are possessed by the lead- 
ing wild tribes, the Arapahoes, the Chey- 
ennes, the Comanches, the Kiowas, and the 
Osages, amounting in all to some nine and 
a half million acres; and the remainder, ex- 
clusive of such as still remains unassigned, is 
parceled out in diminished measure to the 
various smaller tribes that have been “ re- 
moved” to the Territory from time to time.* 

For many years after their location here, 
the five civilized tribes, though embarrassed 
by internal feuds, waxed powerful and pros- 
perous. When the civil war began, in 1861, 
they were a notably wealthy people. They had 
large farms of corn and cotton, hemp and to- 
bacco, with comfortable buildings, and their 
herds of cattle and horses were incredibly nu- 
merous and profitable. It was not uncommon 
for a single individual to own thousands of 
cattle; indeed, the man who owned less than 
five or six hundred cattle, or two or three hun- 
dred horses, was considered poor and shiftless. 
Their trade was principally with New Orleans 
and other Southern cities, and was eagerly 
sought after. They owned many slaves, and 
drove costly carriages, and wore rich clothing 
anda profusion of jewelry. But the warstripped 
them of everything movable, and left them 
only their naked fields and pastures. Their 


* The following table shows the size, in square 
miles and acres, of the different tribal reservations 
in the territory : 


Acres. 


5,031,351 
4,297,771 
41950,935 
000 
3,215,495 
100,137 
2,968,893 
4,040 
1,470,059 
14, 
283,026 
50.30% 
my 
75°77 
a 
479,667 
200,000 
51,958 
13, 


743,010 
21,406 


Ponca and Nez Percé 
Pottawatomie 


Wyandotte .......... : — 
Tribal lands outside of reserva- 


.. 15,611 9,285,711 





Total... .64,236 41,100,915 
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unlucky location,and their divided sympathies 
between the North and South, exposed them 
to the ravages of both armies. Worse than 
all, a majority of them having borne arms for 
the Confederacy, or otherwise given aid and 
comfort to the rebellion, their treaties were 
forfeited. But, promptly upon the close of the 
war, they signified an anxiety to be restored 
to their former relations with the Government, 
and accordingly, at a council held with them 
only six months after Lee’s surrender, new 
treaties were negotiated by which they resumed 
their old position ; and they at the same time 
abolished slavery (before any Southern State 
had accepted emancipation), proclaimed un- 
qualified amnesty, and consented to the settle- 
ment of other Indians on portions of their 
lands. They were humbled in spirit, however, 
and very poor; and their progress since that 
time has been relatively slow and precarious. 
Their crops are lighter and more uncertain 
than they formerly were, and stock-raising has 
become more expensive and markets lessstable 
and remunerative. Still, they are all self-sup- 
porting, and the thriftier among them are do- 
ing as well as average white farmers in the 
States. They are intelligent, too, and many 
of them are educated and able; their annual 
expenditures for school purposes closely ap- 
proximate two hundred thousand dollars, or 
about three dollars and thirty-three cents per 
capita of the total population. 

The aggregate membership of the five 
civilized tribes is, in round numbers, sixty 
thousand, including six thousand manumitted 
negro slaves.* Their form of tribal, or “na- 
tional,” government is republican in theory, 


* The total population of the Indian Territory, ac- 
cording to the latest accessible data, is 78,403, distrib- 
uted by tribes as follows : 

Brought forward . 68,505 
Nez Percés. 322 
Osages... ...... 1,950 
(ae 
Ottawas . 

Pawnees. 
Penetethkas . 
aaa 
Poncas aN 
Pottawatomies ... 
Quapaws 

Sacs and Foxes 
Senecas ...... 
Seminoles 


Cherokees 
Cheyennes.... 
Chickasaw: 


Comanches... .. . 
NL i ti ss dene 
Delawares . 


Tocawonies 
Wacoes . 
Wichitas 
Wyandottes..... 287 


Carried forward .68,505 Total... . 78,403 


There are a few Chippewas married into the Sac 
and Fox tribe; the Ionias and Omahas have joined 
the same tribe, and some Sioux are with the Pawnees, 
and some Utes among the Wichitas. 
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tempered by native traditions and certain ir- 
relevant provincial tendencies. Each tribe 
has a chief, or governor, and a vice-chief, 
elected for a term of four years, and a legis- 
lature, composed of senate and council, 
chosen every two years; the judiciary is 
modeled after our system of State courts. 
The legislatures meet annually; and there is 
also a yearly general council, for consultation 
merely, and without any legislative power, to 
which each tribe in the Territory, civilized or 
otherwise, sends one delegate, and additional 
delegates according to population. These 
tribal governments, within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and yet in a sense politically 
distinct,— exercising separate sovereignty and 
yet dependent upon and subject to treaties, 
—are anomalous of course, and in some re- 
spects ridiculous. They have no inherent and 
original power to levy war, or repel invasion, 
or contract diplomatic relations, or acquire or 
dispose of territory. Their lands belong to 
them only by sufferance and in equity, and 
they cannot convey an acre in fee simple; 
they cannot so much as transfer and exchange 
rights of occupancy without the approval of 
the United States. They have authority only 
over “ the persons and property ” of their own 
citizens; and though based fundamentally 
upon the idea that white men shall not enter 
their several precincts, they have no right to 
evict or arrest intruders, but must appeal to 
the Great Father at Washington. No court 
of their creating can try a case where an In- 
dian is one party and a white man or corpora- 
tion is the other. On the other hand, it is due 
and proper to say, these abnormal, rattle-and- 
straw governments, so far as they reach, 
are respectably conducted and effective; and 
no doubt they have contributed materially to 
the tribal peace, safety, and happiness. 

The Cherokees are regarded as the most 
apt and advanced of all the Indians, and they 
are certainly the most adroit and ambitious. 
They may be said to be the governing tribe. 
Their leading men are exceptionally capable, 
and the people in general are remarkable for 
their vigor and alertness of intellect. They 
maintain admirable public schools, two semi- 
naries, and an orphan asylum; and they have 
a well-conducted weekly newspaper, printed 
mainly in their own language, after an alpha- 
bet invented by a Cherokee genius named Se- 
quoyah, who became so fnghtened at the 
effects of his contrivance, the Indians say, and 
felt so apprehensive that the “ bad medicine ” 
of reading which he had introduced would 
break up the old native habits and destroy his 
people, that he lapsed into a settled melan- 
choly, and, wandering off to Mexico, died 
there of a broken heart. The Choctaws and 
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Chickasaws are next in the scale of enlighten- 
ment to the Cherokees. Both of these tribes 
support good schools, and the Chickasaws 
now have more high schools or seminaries, 
and more students in them, than any other of 
the five tribes. The Choctaws appear to un- 
derstand trading and money-making better 
than any of their brethren, though the Chick- 
asaws are also shrewd business men. The 
Creeks and Seminoles have not improved as 
much as the three other tribes, and are not 
considered so bright and energetic ; but they 
are represented to be gaining every year, and 
their schools are excellent and well attended, 
and the Creeks have recently distinguished 
themselves by subscribing three thousand dol- 
lars toward the founding of a seminary for the 
ex-slaves of the tribes. 

The contrast between the five civilized 
tribes and the numerous wild and uncivilized 
tribes and fragments of tribes in the Territory 
is wide and striking. It requires an effort of 
the imagination to connect them as kindred. 
The former are the Indians of Cooper and 
Longfellow, of tradition and sentiment. The 
latter are the Indians of current frontier expe- 
rience, of the blanket and the scalping-knife. 
These wild tribes still cling tenaciously to their 
savage customs and prejudices, and yield but 
doggedly to civilization. Their hostility to 
the white race is pronounced and deadly. 
The arts of peace and industry seem to them 
a surrender of all that makes life worth living. 
They are born nomads. Unlike the pastoral 
tribes, who are predisposed to homes and soil- 
tilling, they have always pursued the chase, 
and their country has been to them only a 
hunting-ground and a place to pitch the flit- 
ting tents of a day. Hence their reclamation 
involves not simply a change of habits, but 
almost a reversal of nature. It is probably 
yet an open question whether a wild Indian 
of pure blood has ever been thoroughly and 
permanently civilized. Father Schoenmaker, 
of the Osage Mission, said it took him fifteen 
years to get the blanket off of Joseph Paw- 
neopasshe, afterward chief of the Osage tribe, 
“and it took Joseph just fifteen minutes to 
get it on him again.” The five principal wild 
tribes,— the Arapahoes, the Cheyennes, the 
Comanches, the Kiowas, and the Osages,— 
and several of the smaller tribes, all preserve 
their old tribal organizations, costumes, and 
diversions; and their attitude toward their 
present surroundings is that of haughty and 
thinly concealed challenge. 

The uncivilized tribes are governed by 4 
system of agencies, under charge of United 
States civil officers, with United States sol- 
diers in the background. That these agen- 
cies are doing a good work among the 
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Indians is not to be disputed ; but it is a task 
that drags and is full of difficulties. The 
Indians do not care for houses, but prefer their 
tents and lodges of skins and blankets, and 
they will work only under spur of necessity 
and at fitful intervals. They cultivate annu- 
ally an average of something over half an acre 
per head, and produce about one-half of the 
cost of their maintenance ; much of the labor 
is performed, however, by white men, who 
farm the Indian land for a share of the crops. 
The wonder is, not that they are doing so little, 
but that they do so much ; and these figures 
may fairly be called encouraging, since every 
forward step is a point gained. They cannot 
be expected to take much interest in education, 
and it is not surprising that several of the 
chiefs stoutly denounce and antagonize it; but 
the agents and missionaries have established 
schools for most of the tribes, commonly of 
the manual labor form, and the average 
annual enrollment of pupils includes about 
thirty per cent. of the children of school age. 
The immorality of the wild Indian goes with- 
out saying ; and this, added to his indolence 
and improvidence, is a besetting and serious 
obstacle to any scheme for his civilization. 
He treats women as beasts of burden, buys 
and sells wives, and practices indiscriminate 
polygamy ; he is an inveterate gambler, and 
a drunkard of phenomenal capacity ; and his 
death, nine times out of ten, is the direct 
penalty of persistent and loathsome personal 
excesses. 

They are not an attractive spectacle, these 
vanishing contingents of once famous and 
mighty peoples. It is hard to fit them into 
the history which they represent. And yet 
we know, and cannot be unmoved by the 
thought, that here are the tattered and pov- 
erty-stricken handfuls of what were, but a brief 
lifetime ago, the tribes that mustered their war- 
riors by formidable thousands, and counted 
their possessions by months of travel beyond 
the great river. The proudest among them 
now are pensioners; the vast regions they 
once held and roamed over have slipped from 
their grasp like the rolling up of ascroll. Not 
all the tribes that occupied Missouri and Kan- 
sas, lowa and Nebraska, could to-day put men 
enough in the field to stand against a regi- 
ment of our cavalry. The Senecas, the Dela- 
wares, the Miamis, the Sacs and Foxes, and 
others of heroic memory, of song and story, 
are now hardly sufficient in numbers to equal 
the euphonious names they have furnished 
us for our towns and streams. It is destiny, 
to be sure; and the nations of which these 
poor squads are the last lineal types and shad- 
ows have retreated before the influences of a 
better and fitter order of things. But, for all 


that, there is a certain nameless pathos in it — 
a sense of rout and ruin, of trampled banners 
and the peace that is a settled despair — which 
arrests attention and compels salutation and 
sympathy. 

And what of the future ? These people can 
go no farther; that much is settled. Will they 
be permitted to retain the strip that is left of 
the old Indian country, and exercise over it a 
perpetual tribal sovereignty ? It must be said 
that the signs do not point that way. The 
Territory is hemmed in on three sides by en- 
croaching States ; the eager tide of immigra- 
tion has touched its borders, and is a swelling 
menace. One railroad already runs through 
it from north to south, and others are waiting 
just over the line to penetrate it in various 
directions. Several thousands of white specu- 
lators and adventurers have obtained a foot 
hold in the Territory by sly evasions of law, 
and are sedulously fomenting strife and en- 
couraging the intrusion of settlers. Powerful 
corporations, hungry for land-grants and in- 
creased commercial facilities, are manufactur- 
ing public opinion against the policy that 
keeps up this barrier to trade and intercourse. 
The fact is being pointed to and artfuily dwelt 
upon, that here is an inviting tract of country, 
larger than all New England, from which 
homeless white men are excluded, while the 
Indians occupy nearly seven hundred acres 
per capita, of which they do not cultivate one 
acre in five hundred, but draw upon the Gov- 
ernment for food and clothing. Finally, the 
Indians themselves are divided in sentiment 
about the course they should favor for their 
own safety and profit; and, altogether, the 
outlook is thick with complications and per- 
plexities. 

The most prolific source of disturbance and 
apprehension is the frail legal tenure by which 
the Indians hold their lands. It has been the 
unvarying practice of our Congress and courts 
to treat these titles as rights of occupancy, 
merely, on the part of the tribes as tribes, 
without privilege of division or alienation, 
save with the consent and codperation of the 
United States. This exposes them to contin- 
ual question, and invites attempts to annul 
or contravene them. Already, an organized 
movement, known as “ the Oklahoma boom,” 
has been made to seize and colonize a large 
body of the territorial lands, on the ground 
that the Seminoles, having transferred said 
lands to the United States “in compliance with 
desire to locate other Indians thereon,” they 
became ipso facto public lands, subject to home- 
stead and preémption entries, in so far as they 
were not really allotted to “ other Indians” ; 
that is to say, the Seminole title of occu- 
pancy having been extinguished by this trans- 
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fer, the lands ceased to be “ Indian country,’ 
and the bulk of them, remaining unoccupied 
by “other Indians,” became open to white 
settlement. This movement has embraced at 
one time and another several hundreds of fam- 
ilies, encamped on the Kansas border, with 
stock and tools, arms and provisions, awaiting 
a favorable chance to elude military surveil- 
lance and push over into the Territory. In 
fact, small parties have several times succeeded 
in reaching the lands in question,—on the 
North Fork of the Canadian River, just west 
of the Sac and Fox reservation,—and have 
been arrested and ejected therefrom by the 
troops. The leader of the enterprise was tried 
at the May term, 1881, of the United States 
court for the western district of Arkansas, and 
convicted of having unlawfully entered the 
Territory, for which he was fined $1000. In 
rendering this decision, the court held that in 
purchasing these lands for a specific purpose,— 
“ the location of other Indians thereon,” to 
wit,—the Government thus “set apart” and 
“reserved” them for such specific purpose, 
and that they still remain “ Indian country,” 
even if not actually allotted to or occupied 
by Indians. The latest and most formidable 
attempt to effect an occupancy of this tract 


was made in the winter of 1884-85, and 
threatened for a time to result in bloodshed; 
but prudent counsels prevailed at last, and the 
adventurous colonists submitted to military 
removal, as in former cases — with the advan- 
tage of a good deal of public sympathy on their 
side, and the effect of securing action by 
Congress to authorize negotiations for the ad- 
justment of the controversy and the opening 
of these particular lands to white settlement. 

This series of persistent experiments in the 
direction of gaining possession of “ Oklahoma” 
by abrupt and irregular means has served both 
to advertise the Indian country in an exagger- 
ated way, and to weaken respect for the gen- 
eral Indian right of occupancy to more land 
than is required for ordinary farming purposes. 
There is, in truth, no lack of room for home- 
seekers in the West outside of the Indian 
Territory. An abundance of land of good 
quality is still vacant in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other States. The Oklahoma “ boomers,” on 
their way to the Kansas border, passed over 
desirable thousands of acres, convenient to 
markets and schools, which they might have 
had at low rates and on long credits. But the 
pioneers of the period havea special craving for 
Indian lands, and lands “ kept out of market ”; 
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the simple denial of their privilege to enter this 
Territory is sufficient to make them think it 
the fairest portion of the universe ; the tangled 
and doubtful state of things there only tends 
to inflame their zeal, and urge them forward 
in season to get first choice of “ claims.” This 
is the aggressive element that has peopled and 
developed so much of Mr. Jefferson’s Louis- 
jana purchase, and it will not stop or turn 
aside. It looks with impatience upon the 
whole business of treating with Indians as 
sovereign powers, and giving over to them 
large tracts of land which they leave to grass 
and weeds; it is not tolerant of the Indians 
as a people, unfortunately, and believes that 
they are dealt with too leniently and senti- 
mentally. This element is what we call “ the 
vanguard of civilization,” and experience has 
taught that it encounters obstacles only to 
overcome them, and marches toward forbidden 
areas only to grasp and dominate them. It 
will take the Indian Territory sooner or later, 
in one way or another: that is inevitable. The 
only question is, how it can be delayed or reg- 
ulated, and how the interests of the Indians can 
best be guarded and promoted. 
Unquestionably the first necessity of the 
situation is to strengthen, perfect, and make 
uniform the land-titles of the Territory. This 
can most safely and successfully be accom- 
plished, it is believed, by allotting lands to 
the Indians in severalty,— at the rate, say, of 
one hundred and sixty acres per head,— and 
giving them personal titles thereto, inalienable 
for a stipulated numberof years ; and providing 
for the disposal, at Government prices, of the 
unallotted and remaining portions of their 
reservations, for their benefit, to white settlers. 
In an allotment of this kind, twelve million 
two hundred and fifty thousand acres would 
give each Indian, male and female, adult and 
child, one hundred and sixty acres, leaving 
over two-thirds of the whole Territory to be 
sold on their account — enough to bring them, 
at a low estimate, forty million dollars, or 
more than five hundred dollars per capita. 
Such allotment and issuance of individual 
patents would involve, of course, the dissolu- 
tion of tribal relations— another desirable 
step in the adjustment of the general question ; 
and the Indian would thus be put upon an 
even footing with the white man as to the 
opportunities and advantages of personal inde- 
pendence. At the same time, the laws common 
throughout the States for the punishment of 
crime and the enforcement of contracts should 
be extended over the Territory, and courts 
established to administer them. In short, the 
flimsy theory of tribal sovereignty should be 
extirpated, the reservation system replaced by 
fee-simple grants in severalty, the surplus 
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lands opened to white settlement, and the In- 
dians placed under the restraint and protection 
of ordinary and impartial laws, with a view to 
making them self-reliant and self-supporting. 

The adoption of a policy like that here 
crudely outlined could not fail, if judiciously 
pursued, to satisfy all parties concerned. It 
would insure peace, to begin with, by guaran- 
teeing substantial rights to the Indians, and 
removing all cause of complaint, or incitement 
to unlawful land-grabbing, on the part of the 
whites. The provision made for permanent 
homes for the Indians would be ample and 
just ; and there would be plenty left to fill any 
reasonable measure of demand by immigrants. 
Furthermore, it would redeem the Indian 
Territory and its inhabitants from their present 
anomalous and equivocal position, and put 
them in harmony with their environment. It 
will not do to contend that the whites and In- 
dians could not live together under equal laws 
and with common rights and privileges. There 
is no valid reason why they should not do so; 
and the policy here advocated would make 
it their special interest to neighbor amicably. 
The five civilized tribes are already sufficiently 
advanced to take care of themselves in every 
way; and they number nearly two-thirds of 
all the Indians in the Territory, and would 
probably be the predominant class there for 
many years to come. The wild tribes would 
be at some disadvantage, on obvious accounts; 
but their situation, at worst, would be an im- 
provement over the existing one, and their 
civilization — granting that they are capable 
of such an outcome — would be accelerated 
rather than retarded. It is fair to presume, 
also, that the characteristic enmity of the two 
races would be materially softened by such a 
radical change in their relations; and it is 
more than likely that the Territory, once 
made free to travel and settlement, would 
cease to excite the pioneer instinct except in a 
legitimate way and for ends entirely laudable. 

This policy would be incomplete, however, 
unless supplemented by a rigid and vigorous 
system of education. The instruction of all 
Indian children in good schools, during a 
given period in each year, should be made 
compulsory. In that direction lies the one 
great hope of modifying and ameliorating the 
Indian character. It is uncertain, to say the 
most, whether the adult members of the wild 
tribes can ever be induced or constrained to 
raise themselves from their abject savagery 
to the level of any fixed idea of education. 
Some impression may be made upon them, 
doubtless, by patient years of experiment, and 
the experiment is worth pursuing; but it is 
manifestly idle to predict any very shining 
results. If they can be relegated to a pas- 
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toral form of life, and fitted to earn their daily 
bread by their own labor, it will be as much 
as we are justified in expecting for them. But 
the rising generation is plastic, and can be 
molded effectually, and to higher uses. The 
education of the children goes to the core of 
the problem. We must begin at the cradle if 
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we would conquer barbarism and lift a race 
to a height beyond itself. It is a slow process, 
but the only sure one ; and the sooner we re- 
cognize and apply it, the sooner will the 
troublesome issue of civilizing the Indians be 
relieved of its clogs and doubts, and put in 
the way of ultimate practical settlement. 


Henry King. 


THE WIND UPON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


O man comes here with bearded sickle keen, 
Amid these shining acres of gray stone, 
To reap the harvest which the wind has sown 
So many ages; in this air, I ween, 
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No cornfields ever wave, no maidens glean; 

But mightier harvests from this height are blown 
Of storm and shower; here with deep organ tone 
The tempest sounds,— this is the wind’s demesne. 
Like some unfettered spirit through the hills 

He wanders, shepherding his rocky fold; 

Hark, hear his voice, where far beneath he shrills 
With airy whisper round some lonesome peak, . 

A sound that makes the beating heart grow cold, 
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Ear-piercing, sharp as flayed Marsuas’ shriek. 
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Se only association I have with my old 
home in Virginia that is not one of un- 
mixed happiness relates to the time imme- 
diately succeeding the execution of John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry. Our homestead was 
in Fairfax, at a considerable distance from the 
theater of that tragic episode ; and, belonging 
as we did to a family among the first in the 
State to manumit slaves— our grandfather 
having set free those which came to him by in- 
heritance, and the people who served us being 
hired from their owners and remaining in our 
employ through years of kindliest relations — 
there seemed to be no especial reason for us 
to share in the apprehension of an uprising 
by the blacks. But there was the fear — un- 
spoken, or pooh-poohed at by the men who 
served as mouth-pieces for our community 
— dark, boding, oppressive, and altogether 
hateful. I can remember taking it to bed with 
me at night, and awaking suddenly oftentimes 
to confront it through a vigil of nervous terror 
of which it never occurred to me to speak to 
any one. The notes of whip-poor-wills in the 
sweet-gum swamp near the stable, the mut- 
terings of a distant thunder-storm, even the 
rustle of the night wind in the oaks that shaded 
my window, filled me with nameless dread. 
In the day-time it seemed impossible to as- 
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sociate suspicion with these familiar tawny or 
sable faces that surrounded us. We had seen 
them for so many years smiling or saddening 
with the family joys or sorrows; they were 
so guileless, so patient, so satisfied. What 
subtle influence was at work that should trans- 
form them into tigers thirsting for our blood? 
The idea was preposterous. But when even- 
ing came again, and with it the hour when the 
colored people (who in summer and autumn 
weather kept astir half the night) assembled 
themselves together for dance or prayer-meet- 
ing, the ghost that refused to be laid was again 
at one’s elbow. Rusty bolts were drawn and 
rusty fire-arms loaded. A watch was set where 
never before had eye or ear been lent to such 
a service. Peace, in short, had flown from the 
borders of Virginia. 

I cannot remember that, aslate as Christmas- 
time of the year 1860, although the newspapers 
were full of secession talk and the matter was 
eagerly discussed at our tables, coming events 
had cast any positive shadow on our homes. 
The people in our neighborhood, of one opin- 
ion with their dear and honored friend, Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, of Arlington, were slow to ac- 
cept the startling suggestion of disruption of 
the Union. At any rate, we enjoyed the usual 
holiday gathering of kinsfolk in the usual fash- 
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jon. The old Vaucluse house, known for many 
years past as the center of cheerful hospitality 
in the county, threw wide open its doors to 
receive all the members who could be gath- 
ered there of a large family circle. The woods 
around were despoiled of holly and spruce, 
pine and cedar, to deck the walls and wreathe 
the picture-frames. On Christmas Eve we 
had a grand rally of youths and boys belong- 
ing to the “clan,” as they loved to call it, to 
roll in a yule log, which was deposited upor. 
a glowing bed of coals in the big “ red parlor” 
fire-place, and sit around it afterwards, wel- 
coming the Christmas in with goblets of egg- 
nog and apple-toddy. 

“ Where shall we be a year hence ?” some 
one asked at a pause in the merry chat; and, 
in the brief silence that followed, arose a sud- 
den spectral thought of war. All felt its pres- 
ence; no one cared to speak first of the grim 
possibilities it projected on the canvas of the 
future. 

On Christmas Eve of the following year 
the old house lay in ruins, a sacrifice to mili- 
tary necessity; the forest giants that kept 
watch around her walls had been cut down 
and made to serve as breastworks for a fort 
erected on the Vaucluse property, but after- 


wards abandoned. Of the young men and 


boys who took part in that holiday festivity, 
all were in active service of the South,—one 
of them, alas! soon to fall under a rain of shot 
and shell beside his gun at Fredericksburg ; 
the youngest of the number had left his 
mother’s knee to fight in the battles of Man- 
assas, and found himself, before the year was 
out, a midshipman aboard the Confederate 
steamer JVashville, on her cruise in distant 
seas | 

My first vivid impression of war-days was 
during a ramble in the woods around our 
place one Sunday afternoon in spring, when 
the young people in a happy band set out in 
search of wild flowers. Pink honeysuckles, 
blue lupine, beds of fairy flax, anemones, and 
ferns in abundance sprung under the canopy 
of young leaves on the forest boughs, and the 
air was full of the song of birds and the 
music of running waters. We knew every 
mossy path far and near in these woods, every 
tree had been watched and cherished by 
those who went before us, and dearer than any 
other spot on earth was our tranquil, sweet 
Vaucluse. Suddenly the shrill whistle of 
a locomotive struck the ear, an unwonted 
sound on Sunday. “ Do you know what that 
means ?” said one of the older cousins who 
accompanied the party. “It is the special 
train carrying Alexandria volunteers to Man- 
assas, and to-morrow I shall follow with my 
company.” An awe-struck silence fell upon 
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our little band. A cloud seemed to come 
between us and the sun. It was the begin- 
ning of the end too soon to come. 

The story of one broken circle is the story 
of another at the outset of such a war. Before 
the week was over, the scattering of our 
household, which no one then believed to be 
more than temporary, had begun. Living as 
we did upon ground likely to be in the track 
of armies gathering to confront each other, it 
was deemed advisable to send the children 
and young girls into a place more remote 
from chances of danger. Some weeks later 
the heads of the household, two widowed 
sisters, whose sons were at Manassas, drove 
in their carriage at early morning, away from 
their home, having spent the previous night 
in company with 2. half-grown lad digging in 
the cellar hasty graves for the interment of 
two boxes df old English silver-ware, heir- 
looms in the family, for which there was no 
time to provide otherwise. Although troops 
were long encamped immediately above it 
after the house was burnt the following year, 
this silver was found when the war had ended, 
lying loose in the earth, the boxes having 
rotted from around it. 

The point at which our family reunited 
within Confederate lines was Bristoe, the 
station next beyond Manassas, a cheerless 
railway inn; a part of the premises was used 
as a country grocery ; and there quarters were 
secured for us with a view to being near the 
army, a few miles distant. By this time all 
our kith and kin of fighting age had joined 
the volunteers. One cannot picture accom- 
modations more forlorn than these eagerly 
taken for us and for other families attracted 
to Bristoe by the same powerful magnet. The 
summer sun poured its burning rays upon 
whitewashed walls unshaded by a tree. Our 
bedrooms were almost uninhabitable by day 
or night, our fare the plainest. From the 
windows we beheld only a flat, uncultivated 
country, crossed by red-clay roads, then knee- 
deep in dust. We learned to look for all 
excitement to the glittering lines of railway 
track, along which continually thundered 
trains bound to and from the front. It was 
impossible to allow such a train to pass with- 
out running out upon the platform to salute 
it, for in this way we greeted many an old 
friend or relative buttoned up in the smart 
gray uniform, speeding with high hope to the 
scene of coming conflict. Such shouts as went 
up from sturdy throats when the locomotive 
moved on after the last stop before Manassas, 
while we stood waving hands, handkerchiefs, 
or the rough woolen garments we were at work 
upon! Then fairly awoke the spirit that made 
of Southern women the inspiration of South- 
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ern men for the war. Most of the young fel- 
lows we were cheering onward wore the 
uniform of privates, and for the right to wear 
it had left homes of ease and luxury. To such 
we gave our best homage ; and from that time 
forth, during the four years succeeding, the 
youth who was lukewarm in the cause or un- 
ambitious of military glory fared uncomforta- 
bly in the presence of the average Confederate 
maiden. 

Thanks to our own carriage, we were able 
during those rallying days of June to drive 
frequently to visit our boys in camp, timing 
the expeditions to include battalion drill and 
dress parade, and taking tea afterwards in the 
different tents. Then were the gala days of 
war, and our proud hosts hastened to produce 
home dainties dispatched from the far-away 
plantations—tears and blessings interspersed 
amid the packing, we were sure; though I 
have seen a pretty girl persist in declining 
other fare, to make her meal upon raw biscuit 
and huckleberry pie compounded by the 
bright-eyed amateur cook of a well-beloved 
mess. Feminine heroism could no farther 


0. 
And so the days wore on until the 17th 
of July, when a rumor from the front sent an 
electric shock through our circle. The enemy 


were moving forward! On the morning of 
the 18th those who had been able to sleep at 
all awoke early to listen for the first guns of 
the engagement of Blackburn’s Ford. Aban- 
doned as the women at Bristoe were by every 
masculine creature old enough to gather news, 
there was, for them, no way of knowing the 
progress of events during the long, long day of 
waiting, of watching, of weeping, of praying, of 
rushing out upon the railway track to walk as 
far as they dared in the direction whence came 
thatintolerable booming of artillery. The cloud 
of dun smoke arising over Manassas became 
heavier in volume as the day progressed. Still, 
not a word of tidings, till towards afternoon 
there came limping up a single, very dirty sol- 
dier with his arm in a sling. What a heaven- 
send he was, if only as an escape-valve for our 
pent-up sympathies! We seized him, we 
washed him, we cried over him, we glorified him 
until the man was fairly bewildered. Our best 
endeavors could only develop a pin-scratch of 
a wound on his right hand ; but when our hero 
had laid in a substantial meal of bread and 
meat, we plied him with trembling questions, 
each asking news of some staff or regiment or 
company. It has since occurred to me that 
this first arrival from the field was a humorist 
in disguise. His invariablé reply, as he looked 
from one to the other of his satellites, was: 
“ The — Virginia, marm? Why, of coase. 
They warn’t no two ways o’ thinkin’ "bout 
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that ar rig’ment. They just 4ivered tharselves 
with glory!” 

A little later two wagon-loads of slightly 
wounded claimed our care, and with them 
came authentic news of the day. Most of us 
received notes on paper torn from a soldier's 
pocket-book and grimed with gunpowder, con- 
taining assurance of the safety of ourown. At 
nightfall a train carrying more wounded to 
the hospitals at Culpeper made a halt at Bris- 
toe; and, preceded by men holding lanterns, 
we went in among the stretchers with milk, 
food, and water to the sufferers. One of the 
first discoveries I made, bending over in that 
fitful light, was a young officer I knew to be 
a special object of solicitude with one of my 
fair comrades in the search ; but he was badly 
hurt, and neither he nor she knew the other 
was near until the train had moved on. The 
next day, and the next, were full of burning 
excitement over the impending general en- 
gagement, which people then said would 
decide the fate of the young Confederacy. 
Fresh troops came by with every train, and we 
lived only to turn from one scene to another 
of welcome and farewell. On Saturday even- 
ing arrived a message from General Beau- 
regard, saying that early on Sunday an 
engine and car would be put at our disposal, 
to take us to some point more remote from 
danger. We lookedat oneanother, and, tacitly 
agreeing that the gallant general had sent 
not an order, but a suggestion, declined his 
kind proposal. 

Another unspeakably long day, full of the 
straining anguish of suspense. Dawning bright 
and fair, it closed under a sky darkened by 
cannon-smoke. The roar of gunsseemed never 
to cease. First, a long sullen boom; then 
a sharper rattling fire, painfully distinct; 
then stragglers from the field, with varying 
rumors. At last, the news of victory ; and, as 
before, the wounded, to force our numbed 
faculties into service. One of our group, the 
mother of an only son barely fifteen years of 
age, heard that her boy, after being in action 
all the early part of the day, had through 
sheer fatigue fallen asleep upon the ground, 
where his officers had found him, resting 
peacefully amidst the roar of the guns, and 
whence they had brought him off, unharmed. 
A few days later we rode on horseback over 
the field of the momentous fight. The tram- 
pled grass had begun to spring again, and wild 
flowers were blooming around carelessly made 
graves. From one of these imperfect mounds 
of clay I saw a hand extended; and when, 
years afterwards, I visited the tomb of Rous- 
seau beneath the Panthéon in Paris, where a 
sculptured hand bearing a torch protrudes 
from the sarcophagus, I thought of that mourn- 
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ful spectacle upon the field of Manassas. 
Fences were everywhere thrown down; the 
undergrowth of the woods was riddled with 
shot; here and there we came upon spiked 
guns, disabled gun-carriages, cannon-balls, 
blood-stained blankets, and dead horses. We 
were glad enough to turn away and gallop 
homeward. 

With August heats and lack of water, Bris- 
toe was forsaken for quarters near Culpeper, 
where my mother went into the soldiers’ bar- 
racks, sharing soldiers’ accommodations, to 
nurse the wounded. In September quite a 
party of us, upon invitation, visited the dif- 
ferent headquarters. We stopped overnight 
at Manassas, five ladies, sleeping in a tent 
guarded by a faithful sentry, upon a couch 
made of rolls of cartridge-flannel. I remem- 
ber the comical effect of the five bird-cages (an 
article without which no self-respecting female 
of that day would present herself in public) 
suspended upon a line running across the up- 
per part of our tent, after we had reluctantly 
removed them in order to adjust ourselves 
for repose. Our progress during that mem- 
orable visit was royal; an ambulance with a 
picked troop of cavalrymen had been placed 
at our service, and the convoy was “ person- 
ally conducted” by a pleasing variety of dis- 
tinguished officers. It was at this time, after 
a supper at the headquarters of the “ Mary- 
land line” at Fairfax, that the afterwards uni- 
versal war-song, “‘My Maryland,” was set 
afloat upon the tide of army favor. We were 
sitting outside a tent in the warm starlight 
of an early autumn night, when music was 
proposed. At once we struck up Randall’s 
verses to the tune of the old college song, 
“ Lauriger Horatius,”— a young lady of the 
party from Maryland, a cousin of ours, having 
recently set them to this music before leaving 
home to share the fortunes of the Confederacy. 
All joined in the ringing chorus, and when we 
finished a burst of applause came from some 
soldiers listening in the darkness behind a belt 
of trees. Next day the melody was hummed 
far and near through the camps, and in due 
time it had gained and held the place of 
favorite song in the army. No doubt the 
hand-organs would have gotten hold of it; 
but, from first to last during the continuance 
of the Confederacy, those cheerful instru- 
ments of torture were missing. (I hesitate to 
mention this fact, lest it prove an incentive 
to other nations to go to war.) Other songs 
sung that evening, which afterwards had a 
great vogue, were one beginning “ By blue 
Patapsco’s billowy dash,” arranged by us to an 
air from “ Puritani,” and shouted lustily, and 
“The years glide slowly by, Lorena,” a ditty 
having a queer little quavering triplet in the 
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heroine’s name that served as a pitfall to the 
unwary singer. “Stonewall Jackson’s Way ” 
came on the scene afterwards, later in the war. 
Another incident of note, in personal experi- 
ence during the autumn of ’61, was that to 
two of my cousins and to me was intrusted 
the making of the first three battle-flags of the 
Confederacy, directly after Congress had de- 
cided upon a design for them. They were 
jaunty squares of scarlet crossed with dark 
blue, the cross bearing stars to indicate the 
number of the seceding States. We set our best 
stitches upon them, edged them with golden 
fringes, and when they were finished dis- 
patched one to Johnston, another to Beaure- 
gard, and the third to Earl Van Dorn,— the 
latter afterwards a dashing cavalry leader, but 
then commanding infantry at Manassas. The 
banners were received with all the enthusiasm 
we could have hoped for; were toasted, féted, 
cheered abundantly. After two years, when 
Van Dorn had been killed in Tennessee, 
mine came back to me, tattered and smoke- 
stained from long and honorable service in 
the field. But it was only a little while after 
it had been bestowed that there arrived one 
day at our lodgings in Culpeper a huge, 
bashful Mississippi scout,—one of the most 
daring in the army,— with the frame of a Her- 
cules and the face of a child. He was bidden 
to come there by his general, he said, to ask 
if I would not give him an order to fetch some 
cherished object from my dear old home — 
something that would prove to me “ how much 
they thought of the maker of that flag!” Af- 
ter some hesitation I acquiesced, although 
thinking it a jest. A week later I was the as- 
tonished recipient of a lamented bit of finery 
left “ within the lines,” a wrap of white and 
azure, brought to us by Dillon himself, with a 
beaming face. He had gone through the Un- 
ion pickets mounted on a load of fire-wood, 
and while peddling poultry had presented him- 
self at our town house, whence he carried off his 
prize in triumph, with a letter in its folds tell- 
ing us how relatives left behind longed to be 
sharing the joys and sorrows of those at large 
in the Confederacy. 

The first winter of the war was spent by 
our family in Richmond, where we found lodg- 
ings in a dismal rookery familiarly dubbed by 
its new occupants “The Castle of Otranto.” It 
was the old-time Clifton Hotel, honeycombed 
by subterranean passages, and crowded to its 
limits by refugees like ourselves from country 
homes within or near the enemy’s lines — or 
“*fugees,” as we were all called. For want of 
any common sitting-room, we took possession 
of what had been a doctor’s office, a few steps 
distant down the hilly street, fitting it up to 
the best of our ability ; and there we received 
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our friends, passing many merry hours. In 
rainy weather we reachedit by an underground 
passageway from the hotel, an alley through 
the catacombs; and many a dignitary of camp 
or state will recall those “ Clifton” evenings. 
Already the pinch of war was felt in the 
commissariat; and we had recourse occa- 
sionally to a contribution supper, or “ Dutch 
treat,” when the guests brought brandied 
peaches, boxes of sardines, French prunes, and 
bags of biscuit, while the hosts contributed 
only a roast turkey or a ham, with knives and 
forks. Democratic feasts those were, where 
major-generals and “high privates” met on 
an equal footing. The hospitable old town was 
crowded with the families of officers and mem- 
bers of the Government. One house was made 
to do the work of several, many of the wealthy 
citizens generously giving up their superfluous 
space to receive the new-comers. The only 
public event of note was the inauguration of 
Mr. Davis as President of the “ Permanent 
Government” of the Confederate States, 
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which we viewed, by the courtesy of Mr. John 
R. Thompson, the State Libranan, from one 
of the windows of the Capitol, where, while 
waiting for the exercises to begin, we read 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” and other Northern papers, 
the latest per underground express. That 22d 


of February was a day of pouring rain, and 
the concourse of umbrellas in the square be- 
neath us had the effect of an immense mush- 
room-bed. As the bishop and the President- 
elect came upon the stand, there was an almost 
painful hush in the crowd. All seemed to feel 
the gravity of the trust our chosen leader was 
assuming. When he kissed the Book a shout 
went up ; but there was no elation visible as the 
people slowly dispersed. And it was thought 
ominous afterwards, when the story was re- 
peated, that, as Mrs. Davis, who had a Vir- 
ginia negro for coachman, was driven to the 
inauguration, she observed the carriage went 
at a snail’s pace and was escorted by four 
negro men in black clothes, wearing white 
cotton gloves and walking solemnly, two on 
either side of the equipage; she asked the 
coachman what such a spectacle could mean, 
and was answered, “ Well, ma’am, you tole me 
to arrange everything as it should be; and 
this is the way we do in Richmon’ at funerals 
and sich-like.” Mrs. Davis promptly ordered 
the outwalkers away, and with them departed 
all the pomp and circumstance the occasion 
admitted of. In the mind of a negro, every- 
thing of dignified ceremonial is always associ- 
ated with a funeral ! 

About March 1st martial law was pro- 
claimed in Richmond, and a fresh influx of 
refugees from Norfolk claimed shelter there. 
When the spring opened, as the spring does 
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open in Richmond, with a sudden glory of 
green leaves, magnolia blooms, and flowers 
among the grass, our spirits rose after the de- 
pression of the latter months. If only to shake 
off the atmosphere of doubts and fears engen- 
dered by the long winter of disaster and un- 
certainty, the coming activity of arms was 
welcome! Personally speaking, there was 
vast improvement in our situation, since we 
had been fortunate enough to find a real 
home in a pleasant brown-walled house on 
Franklin street, divided from the pavement 
by a garden full of bounteous greenery, where 
it was easy to forget the discomforts of our 
previous mode of life. I shall not attempt to 
describe the rapidity with which thrilling ex- 
citements succeeded each other in our expe- 
riences in this house. The gathering of many 
troops around the town filled the streets with 
a continually moving panorama of war, and 
we spent our time in greeting, cheering, 
choking with sudden emotion, and quivering 
in anticipation of what was yet to follow. We 
had now finished other battle-flags begun by 
way of patriotic handiwork, and one of them 
was bestowed upon the “ Washington Artil- 
lery” of New Orleans, a body of admirable 
soldiers who had wakened to enthusiasm the 
daughters of Virginia in proportion, I dare 
say, to the woe they had created among the 
daughters of Louisiana in bidding them good- 
bye. One morning an orderly arrived to re- 
quest that the ladies would be out upon the 
veranda at a given hour; and, punctual to 
the time fixed, the travel-stained battalion 
filed past our house. These were ne holiday 
soldiers. Their gold was tarnished and their 
scarlet faded by sun and wind and gallant ser- 
vice — they were veterans now on their way to 
the front, where the call of duty never failed to 
find the flower of Louisiana. As they came 
in line with us, the officers saluted with their 
swords, the band struck up “ My Maryland,” 
the tired soldiers sitting upon the caissons that 
dragged heavily through the muddy street 
set up a rousing cheer. And there in the 
midst of them, taking the April wind with 
daring color, was our flag, dipping low until it 
passed us. 

Well! one must grow old and cold indeed 
before such things are forgotten. 

A few days later, on coming out of church — 
it is a curious fact that most of our exciting 
news spread over Richmond on Sunday, and 
just at that hour—we heard of the crushing 
blow of the fall of New Orleans and the 
destruction of our ironclads; my brother had 
just reported aboard one of those splendid 
ships, as yet unfinished. As the news came 
directly from our kinsman, General Ran- 
dolph, the Secretary of War, there was n0 
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doubting it; and while the rest of us broke 
into lamentation, Mr. Jules de St. Martin, 
the brother-in-law of Mr. Benjamin, merely 
shrugged his shoulders, with a thoroughly 
characteristic gesture, making no remark. 

“ This must affect your interests,” some one 
said to him inquiringly. 

“ T am ruined, voila tout /” was the rejoinder 
—a fact too soon confirmed. 

This debonair little gentleman was one of 
the greatest favorites of our war society in 
Richmond. His cheerfulness, his wit, his ex- 
quisite courtesy, made him friends everywhere; 
and although his nicety of dress, after the pat- 
tern of the douldevardier fini of Paris, was the 
subject of much wonderment to the popu- 
lace when he first appeared upon the streets, 
it did not prevent him from going promptly 
to join the volunteers before Richmond when 
occasion called, and roughing it in the trenches 
like a veteran. His cheerful endurance of 
hardship during a freezing winter of camp 
life became a proverb in the army later in the 
siege. 

For a time nothing was talked of but the 
capture of New Orleans. Of the midshipman 
brother we heard that on the day previous 
to the taking of the forts, after several days’ 
bombardment, by the United States fleet un- 
der Flag-Officer Farragut, he had been sent in 
charge of ordnance and deserters to a Confeder- 
ate vessel in the river; that Lieutenant R. a 
friend of his, on the way to report at Fort Jack- 
son during the hot shelling, had invited the lad 
to accompany him by way of a pleasure trip; 
that while they were crossing the moat around 
Fort Jackson, in a canoe, and under heavy fire, 
a thirteen-inch mortar-shell had struck the 
water near, half filling their craft; and that, 
after watching the fire from this point for an 
hour, C had pulled back again alone, 
against the Mississippi current, under fire for 
a mile and a half of the way — passing an as- 
tonished alligator who had been hit on the 
head by a piece of shell and was dying un- 
der protest. Thus ended a trip alluded to 
by C twenty years later as an example 
of juvenile foolhardiness, soundly deserving 
punishment. 

Aboard the steamship Star of the West, 
next day, he and other midshipmen in charge 
of millions of gold and silver coin from the 
mint and banks of New Orleans, and millions 
more of paper money, over which they were 
ordered to keep guard with drawn swords, 
hurried away from the doomed city, where the 
enemy’s arrival was momentarily expected, 
and where the burning ships and steamers 
and bales of cotton along the levee made a 
huge crescent of fire. Keeping just ahead of 
the enemy’s fleet, they reached Vicksburg, 
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and thence went overland to Mobile, where 
their charge was given up in safety. 

And now we come to the 31st of May, 1862, 
when the eyes of the whole continent turned 
to Richmond. On thatday Johnston assaulted 
the portion of McClellan’s troops which had 
been advanced to the south side of the Chick- 
ahominy, and had there been cut off from the 
main body of the army by the sudden rise 
of the river, occasioned by a tremendous 
thunder-storm. In face of recent reverses, 
we in Richmond had begun to feel like the 
prisoner of the Inquisition in Poe’s story, 
cast into a dungeon with slowly contracting 
walls. With the sound of guns, therefore, in 
the direction of Seven Pines, every heart 
leaped as if deliverance were at hand. And 
yet there was no joy in the wild pulsation, 
since those to whom we looked for succor 
were our own flesh and blood, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder to bar the way to a foe of 
superior numbers, abundantly provided as we 
were not with all the equipments of modern 
warfare, and backed by a mighty nation as 
determined as ourselves to win. Hardly a 
family in the town whose father, son, or 
brother was not part and parcel of the defend- 
ing army. 

When on the afternoon of the 31st it became 
known that the engagement had begun, the 
women of Richmond werestill going about their 
daily vocations quietly, giving no sign of the 
inward anguish of apprehension. There was 
enough to do now in preparation for the 
wounded; yet, as events proved, all that was 
done was not enough by half. Night brought a 
lull in the cannonading. People lay down 
dressed upon their beds, but not to sleep, while 
their weary soldiers slept upon their arms. 
Early next morning the whole town was on the 
street. Ambulances, litters, carts, every vehicle 
that the city could produce, went and came 
with a ghastly burden ; those who could walk 
limped painfully home, in some cases so black 
with gunpowder they passed unrecognized. 
Women with pallid faces flitted bareheaded 
through the streets, searching for their dead or 
wounded, The churches were thrown open, 
many people visiting them for a sad commun- 
ion-service or brief time of prayer ; the lecture- 
rooms of various places of worship were crowded 
with ladies volunteering to sew, as fast as fingers 
and machines could fly, the rough beds called 
for by the surgeons. Men too old or infirm 
to fight went on horseback or afoot to meet 
the returning ambulances, and in some cases 
served as escort to their own dying sons. By 
afternoon of the day following the battle, the 
streets were one vast hospital. To find shelter 
for the sufferers a number of unused buildings 
were thrown open. I remember, especially, 
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the St. Charles Hotel, a gloomy place, where 
two young girls went to look for a member 
of their family, reported wounded. We had 
tramped in vain over pavements burning 
with the intensity of the sun, from one scene 
of horror to another, until our feet and 
brains alike seemed about to serve us no fur- 
ther. The cool of those vast dreary rooms of 
the St. Charles was refreshing; but such a 
spectacle! Men in every stage of mutilation 
lying on the bare boards with perhaps a hav- 
ersack or an army blanket beneath their 
heads,— some dying, all suffering keenly, while 
waiting their turn to be attended to. To be 
there empty-handed and impotent nearly broke 
our hearts. We passed from one to the other, 
making such slight additions to their comfort 
as were possible, while looking in every up- 
turned face in dread to find the object of our 
search. This sorrow, I may add, was spared, 
the youth arriving at home later with a slight 
flesh-wound. The condition of things at this 
and other improvised hospitals was improved 
next day by the offerings from many churches 
of pew-cushions, which, sewn together, served 
as comfortable beds; and for the remainder 
of the war their owners thanked God upon bare 
benches for every “ misery missed” that was 
“ mercy gained.” To supply food for the hospi- 
tals the contents of larders all over town were 
emptied into baskets ; while cellars long sealed 
and cobwebbed, belonging to the old Vir- 
ginia gentry who knew good Port and Ma- 
deira, were opened by the Ithuriel’s spear of 
universal sympathy. There was not much 
going to bed that night, either; and I re- 
member spending the greater part of it lean- 
ing from my window to seek the cool night 
air, while wondering as to the fate of those 
near to me. There was a summons to my 
mother about midnight. Two soldiers came 
to tell her of the wounding of one close of 
kin ; but she was already on duty elsewhere, 
tireless and watchful as ever. Up to that time 
the younger girls had been regarded as su- 
perfluities in hospital service; but on Monday 
two of us found a couple of rooms where fif- 
teen wounded men lay upon pallets around 
the floor, and, on offering our services to the 
surgeons in charge, were proud to have them 
accepted and to be installed as responsible 
nurses, under direction of an older and more 
experienced woman. The constant activity 
our work entailed was a relief from the 
strained excitement of life after the battle of 
Seven Pines. When the first flurry of distress 
was over, the residents of those pretty houses 
standing back in gardens full of roses set their 
cooks to work, or better still, went themselves 
into the kitchen, to compound delicious messes 
for the wounded, after the appetizing old Vir- 
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ginia recipes. Flitting about the streets in the 
direction of the hospitals were smiling white. 
jacketed negroes, carrying silver trays with 
dishes of fine porcelain under napkins of thick 
white damask, containing soups, creams, jellies, 
thin biscuit, eggs 4 la créme, broiled chicken, 
etc., surmounted by clusters of freshly gathered 
flowers. A year later we had cause to pine 
after these culinary glories, when it came to 
measuring out, with sinking hearts, the meager 
portions of milk and food we could afford to 
give our charges. 

As an instance, however, that quality in 
food was not always appreciated by the pa- 
tients, my mother urged upon one of her 
sufferers (a gaunt and soft-voiced Carolinian 
from the “ piney-woods district ”) a delicately 
served trifle from some neighboring kitchen. 

“ Jes ez you say, old miss,” was the weary 
answer, “I ain’t a-contradictin’ you. It mout 
be good for me, but my stomick’s kinder sot 
agin it. There ain’t but one thing I’m sorter 
yarnin’ arter, an’ that’s a dish o’ greens en 
bacon fat, with a few molarses poured onto 
a 

From our patients, when they could syllable 
the tale, we had accounts of the fury of the fight, 
which were made none the less horrible by 
such assistance as imagination could give to 
the facts. I remember that they told us of 
shot thrown from the enemy’s batteries into 
the advancing ranks of the Confederates, that 
plowed their way through lines of flesh and 
blood before exploding in showers of musket- 
balls to do still further havoc. Before these 
awful missiles, it was said, our men had fallen 
in swaths, the living closing over them to 
press forward in the charge. 

It was at the end of one of these narrations 
that a piping voice came from a pallet in the 
corner: “ They fit right smart, them Yanks 
did, I tell you/” and not to laugh was 
as much of an effort as it had just been not to 
cry. 

From one scene of death and suffering to 
another we passed during those days of June. 
Under a withering heat that made the hours 
preceding dawn the only ones of the twenty- 
four endurable in point of temperature, and 
a shower-bath the only form of diversion we 
had time or thought to indulge in, to go out-of 
doors was sometimes worse than remaining 
in our wards. But one night, after several of 
us had been walking about town in a state 
of panting exhaustion, palm-leaf fans in hand, 
a friend persuaded us to ascend to the small 
platform on the summit of the Capitol, m 
search of fresher air. To reach it was like 
going through a vapor-bath, but an hour 
amid the cool breezes above the tree-tops of 
the square was a thing of joy unspeakable. 
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Day by day we were called to our windows 
by the wailing dirge of a military band preced- 
ing a soldier’s funeral. One could not num- 
ber those sad pageants: the coffin crowned 
with cap and sword and gloves, the riderless 
horse following with empty boots fixed in the 
stirrups of an army saddle; such soldiers as 
could be spared from the front marching after 
with armsreversed and crape-enfolded banners ; 
the passers-by standing with bare, bent heads. 
Funerals less honored outwardly were continu- 
ally occurring. Then and thereafter the green 
hillsides of lovely Hollywood were frequently 
upturned to find resting-places for the heroic 
dead. So much taxed for time and attendants 
were the funeral officials, it was not un- 
usual to perform the last rites for the departed 
at night. A solemn scene was that in the July 
moonlight, when, with the few who valued him 
most gathered around the grave, we laid to rest 
one of my own nearest kinsmen, about whom 
in the old service of the United States, as in 
that of the Confederacy, it was said, “ He 
was a spotless knight.” 

Spite of its melancholy uses, there was no 
more favorite walk in Richmond than Holly- 
wood, a picturesquely beautiful spot, where 
high hills sink into velvet undulations, pro- 
fusely shaded with holly, pine, and cedar, as 
well as by trees of deciduous foliage. In spring 
the banks of the stream that runs through 
the valley were enameled with wild flowers, 
and the thickets were full of May-blossom 
and dogwood. Mounting to the summit of 
the bluff, one may sit under the shade of 
some ample oak, to view the spires and roofs 
of the town, with the white colonnade of the 
distant Capitol. Richmond, thus seen be- 
neath her verdant foliage “upon hills, girdled 
by hills,” confirms what an old writer felt 
called to exclaim about it, “ Verily, this city 
hath a pleasant seat.” On the right, below 
this point, flows the rushing yellow river, mak- 
ing ceaseless turmoil around islets of rock 
whose rifts are full of birch and willow, 
or leaping impetuously over the bowlders of 
granite that strew its bed. Old-time Rich- 
mond folk used to say that the sound of their 
favorite James (or “ Jeems,” to be exact) went 
with them into foreign countries, during no 
matter how many years of absence, haunting 
them like a strain of sweetest music; nor 
would they permit a suggestion of superiority 
in the flavor of any other fluid to that of a 
draught of its amber waters. So blent with 
my own memories of war is the voice of that 
tireless river, that I seem to hear it yet, over 
the tramp of rusty battalions, the short impe- 
nous stroke of the alarm-bell, the clash of 
passing bands, the gallop of eager horsemen, 
the roar of battle or of flames leaping to devour 
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their prey, the moan of hospitals, the stifled 
note of sorrow ! 

During all this time President Davis was a 
familiar and picturesque figure on the streets, 
walking through the Capitol square from his 
residence to the executive office in the morn- 
ing, not to return until late in the afternoon, 
or riding just before nightfall to visit one or 
another of the encampments near the city. He 
was tall, erect, slender, and of a dignified and 
soldierly bearing, with clear-cut and high-bred 
features, and of a demeanor of stately courtesy 
to all. He was clad always in Confederate 
gray cloth, and wore a soft felt hat with wide 
brim. Afoot, his step was brisk and firm ; in 
the saddle he rode admirably and with a mar- 
tial aspect. His early life had been spent in 
the Military Academy at West Point and upon 
the then north-western frontier in the Black 
Hawk War, and he afterwards greatly distin- 
guished himself at Monterey and Buena Vista 
in Mexico; at the time when we knew him, 
everything in his appearance and manner was 
suggestive of such a training. He was reported 
to feel quite out of place in the office of Presi- 
dent, with executive and administrative duties, 
in the midst of such a war; General Lee al- 
ways spoke of him as the best of military ad- 
visers ; his own inclination was to be with the 
army, and at the first tidings of sound of a 
gun, anywhere within reach of Richmond, he 
was in the saddle and off for the spot — to 
the dismay of his staff-officers, who were ex- 
pected to act asan escort on such occasions, and 
who never knew at what hour of the night or 
of the next day they should get back to a bed 
or a meal. The stories we were told of his 
adventures on such excursions were many, 
and sometimes amusing. For instance, when 
General Lee had crossed the Chickahominy, 
to commence the Seven Days’ battles, Presi- 
dent Davis, with several staff-officers, over- 
took the column, and, accompanied by the 
Secretary of War and a few other non-com- 
batants, forded the river just as the battle 
in the peach orchard at Mechanicsville be- 
gan. General Lee, surrounded by members 
of his own staff and other officers, was found 
a few hundred yards north of the bridge, in 
the middle of the broad road, mounted and 
busily engaged in directing the attack then 
about to be made by a brigade sweeping in 
line over the fields to the east of the road and 
towards Ellerson’s Mill, wherein a few minutes 
a hot engagement commenced. Shot, from 
the enemy’s guns out of sight, went whizzing 
overhead in quick succession, striking every 
moment nearer the group of horsemen in the 
road, as the gunners improved their range. 
General Lee observed the President’s ap- 
proach, and was evidently annoyed at what 
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he considered a fool-hardy expedition of need- 
less exposure of the head of the Government, 
whose duties were elsewhere. He turned his 
back for a moment, until Col. Chilton had 
been dispatched at a gallop with the last di- 
rection to the commander of the attacking 
brigade; then, facing the cavalcade and look- 
ing like the god of warindignant, he exchanged 
with the President a salute, with the most frigid 
reserve of anything like welcome or cordiality. 
Tn an instant, and without allowance of oppor- 
unity -or a word from the President, the gen- 
eral, looking not at him but at the assemblage 
at large, asked in a tone of irritation : 

“ Who are all this army of people, and what 
are they doing here ?” 

No one moved or spoke, but all eyes were 
upon the President — everybody perfectly un- 
derstanding that this was only an order for him 
to retire to a place of safety ; and the roar of 
the guns, the rattling fire of musketry, and the 
bustle of a battle in progress, with troops con- 
tinually arriving across the bridge to go into 
action, went on. The President twisted in his 
saddle, quite taken aback at such a greeting 
—the general regarding him now with glances 
of growing severity. After a painful pause the 
President said, with a voice of deprecation : 

“Tt is not my army, general.” 

“ It certainly is not my army, Mr. President,” 
was the prompt reply, “and this is no place 
for it” —in an accent of command unmistak- 
able. Such a rebuff was a stunner to the re- 
cipient of it, who soon regained his own 
serenity, however, and answered : 

“ Well, general, if I withdraw, perhaps they 
will follow,” and, raising his hat in another 
cold salute, he turned his horse’s head to ride 
slowly towards the bridge — seeing, as he 
turned, a man killed immediately before him 
by a shot from a gun which at that moment 
got the range of the road. The President’s 
own staff-officers followed him, as did various 
others; but he presently drew rein in the 
stream, where the high bank and the bushes 
concealed him from General Lee’s repelling 
observation, and there remained while the 
battle raged. The Secretary of War had also 
made a show of withdrawing, but improved 
the opportunity afforded by rather a deep 


FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


ditch on the roadside to attempt to conceal 
himself and his horse there for a time from 
General Lee, who at that moment was more 
to be dreaded than the enemy’s guns. 

When on the 27th of June the Seven Days’ 
strife began, there was none of the excitement 
attending the battle of Seven Pines. People 
had shaken themselves down, as it were, to the 
grim reality of a fight that must be fought, 
“Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall,” 
was the spirit of their cry. 

It is not my purpose to deal with the history 
of those awful Seven Days. Mine only to 
speak of the rear side of the canvas where 
heroes of two armies passed and repassed as 
if upon some huge Homeric frieze, in the ma- 
neeuvres of a strife that hung our land in 
mourning. The scars of war are healed when 
this is written, and the vast “ pity of it” fills 
the heart that wakes the retrospect. 

What I have said of Richmond before these 
battles will suffice for a picture of the summer's 
experience. When the tide of battle receded, 
what wrecked hopes it left to tell the tale of the 
Battle Summer! Victory was ours, but in how 
many homes was heard the voice of lamentation 
to drown theshoutsof triumph! Many families, 
rich and poor alike, were bereaved of their 
dearest ; and for many of the dead there was 
mourning by all the town. No incident of the 
war, for instance, made a deeper impression 
than the fall in battle of Colonel Munford’s 
beautiful and brave young son Ellis, whose 
body, laid across his own caisson, was carried 
that summer to his father’s house at nightfall, 
where the family, unconscious of their loss, 
were sitting in cheerful talk around the portal. 
Another son of Richmond whose death was 
keenly felt by everybody received his mortal 
wound while leading the first charge to break 
the enemy’s line at Gaines’s Mill. This was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bradfute Warwick, a 
young hero who had won his spurs in service 
with Garibaldi. Losses like these are irrepara- 
ble in any community; and so, with lamenta- 
tions in nearly every household, while the 
spirit along the lines continued unabated, it 
was a chastened “ Thank God” that went up 
from among us when Jackson’s victory over 
Pope had raised the siege of Richmond. 


C. C. Harrison. 
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THE LAST OF THE SEVEN 


MALVERN HILL, 


DAYS’ 


JULY 1sT, 1862. 


BATTLES.* 





FORT DARLING, ON THE JAMES, MIDWAY BETWEEN MALVERN HILL 


AND RICHMOND. (FROM PHOTOGRAPH.) 


EFORE the battle of Gaines’s Mill (al- 
ready described by me in these pages), a 
change of base from the York to the James 
River had been anticipated and prepared for 
by General McClellan. After the battle this 
change became a necessity, in presence of a 
strong and aggressive foe, who had already 
turned our right, cut our connection with the 
York River, and was also in large force behind 
the intrenchments between us and Richmond. 
The transfer was begun the moment our posi- 
tion became perilous. It now involved a series 
of battles by day, and marches by night, which 
brought into relief the able talents, active 
foresight, and tenacity of purpose of our com- 
mander, the unity of action on the part of 
his subordinates, and the great bravery, firm- 
ness, and confidence in their superiors on the 
part of the rank and file. 

These conflicts from the beginning of the 
Seven Days’ fighting were the engagement at 
Fair Oaks farm, the battles of Beaver Dam 
Creek and Gaines’s Mill, the engagements at 
Golding’s and Garnett’s farms, and at Allen’s 
farm or Peach Orchard; the battle of Sav- 
age’s Station ; the artillery duel at White Oak 
Swamp ; the battle of Glendale (or Charles 
City Cross-roads); the action of Turkey Creek, 
and the battle of Malvern Hill. Each was a 
success to our army, the engagement of Mal- 
vern Hill being the most decisive. The result 
of the movement was that on the 2d of July 
our army was safely established at Harrison’s 
Landing, on the James, in accordance with 


General McClellan’s design. The 
present narrative will be confined 
to events coming under my own 
observation, and connected with 
my command, the Fifth Army 
Corps. 

Saturday, June 28, 1862, the 
day after the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill, my corps spent in bivouac 
at the Trent farm on the south 
bank of the Chickahominy.s Ar- 
tillery and infantry detachments 
guarded the crossings at the sites 
of the destroyed bridges. Our 
antagonists of the 27th were still 
north of the river, but did not 
molest us. We rested and recu- 
perated as best we could, amid 
the noise of battle close by, at 
Garnett’s and Golding’s farms, in which part 
of Franklin’s corps was engaged, and the labor 
and bustle incident to the refilling of empty 
cartridge-boxes and haversacks, so as to be 
in readiness for immediate duty. 

Our antagonists on the north bank of the 
river were apparently almost inactive. They 
seemed puzzled as to our intentions, or para- 
lyzed by the effect of theirown labors and losses, 
and, like ourselves, were recuperating for a re- 
newal of the contest in the early future ; though 
to them, as well as to us, it was difficult to con- 
jecture where that renewal would be made. The 
only evidence of activity on their part was the 
dust rising on the road down the river, which 
we attributed, with the utmost unconcern, to 
the movements of troops seeking to interrupt 
our already abandoned communications with 
York River. The absence of any indication 
of our intention to maintain those communi- 
cations, together with the rumble of our artil- 
lery, which that night was moving southward, 
opened the eyes of our opponents to the fact 
that we had accomplished the desired and 
perhaps necessary object of withdrawing to 
the south bank of the Chickahominy, and for 
the first time aroused their suspicion that we 
were either intending to attack Richmond 
or temporarily abandon the siege, during a 
change of base to the James River. But the 
active spurts on the 27th and 28th of June 
made by the defenders of that city against our 
left, created the false impression that they 
designed to attack the Second, Third, and 


* For an account of the Confederate part of the battle, see article by General D. H. Hill, July Century.—Eb. 
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FORT DARLING, LOOKING DOWN THE JAMES. 


{In a report to General McClellan of the engage- 
ment at Fort Darling,which effectually stopped the 
advance of the Union gun-boats upon Richmond, 
Commander William Smith of the Wachusett says, 
in part: ‘‘On the rs5th instant [May] the Galena, 
Monitor, Naugatuck, Port Royal, and Aroostook 
ascended this river to within about eight miles of } 
Richmond, when they met with obstructions in the |] 
river which prevented their farther advance. The 
obstructions consisted of a row of piles driven across 
the channel, and three rows of vessels sunk also 
across the channel, among them the VorAtown and 
Jamestown. Just below these obstructions, on the 
south or west side of the river, were very formidable batteries, 
mounting fourteen guns, among them 11-inch shell, 100-pounder 
rifles, and nothing less than 8-inch shell guns. The river there 
is very narrow, the bank some two hundred feet high, and the 
guns so situated that they can be pointed directly down on the 
decks of the vessels. The sharp-shooters can come on the banks 
and pick off the men on the vessels’ decks. The gun-boats were 
engaged about four hours with the batteries, and then retired, hav- 
ing expended their ammunition. Our loss was twelve killed and 





Fourth corps, and thereby succeeded in pre- 
venting an attack upon them. So, in order 
to thwart our plans, whatever they might be, 
promptly on the 29th, our opponents re- 
newed their activity by advancing from Rich- 
mond, and by recrossing to the south bank 
of the river all their forces, lately employed at 


Gaines’s Mill. But at that time the main 
body of our army was beyond their immedi- 
ate reach, taking positions to cover the pas- 
sage of our trains to the new base and to be 
ready again to welcome our eager and earnest 
antagonists. 








OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE JAMES RIVER, NEAR FORT DARLING, ON 


DREWRY'S BLUFF. (FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.) 


thirteen wounded ; the vessels not much injured,except the Gadena, 
which had eighteen shots through her sides and deck. ° 
The river is so narrow and crooked, and the banks so high, that 
the gun-boats cannot take a position for shelling the batteries ex 
cept within a very short distance of them and directly under their 
guns. A gun-boat cannot turn under steam in the river. Com 
modore Rodgers of the Galena, who commanded the expedition, 
is decidedly of the opinion that the works cannot be reduced with 
out the assistance of land forces.’""—Ep1Tor. } 


Between 2 and g P. M. on the 28th, my 
corps was in motion, via Savage’s Station, to 
the south side of White Oak Swamp ; there, 
at the junction (Glendale) of the roads from 
Richmond, to be prepared to repel attacks 
from the direction of that city. Morell, lead- 
ing, aided General Woodbury, of the engineer 
corps, to build the causeways and bridges nec- 
essary for the easy passage of the trains and 
troops over the swamps and streams. Sykes 
and McCall followed at five and nine o'clock, 
respectively ; McCall being accompanied by 
Hunt’s reserve artillery. We expected to reach 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL, SHOWING, APPROXIMATELY, POSITIONS OF BRIGADES AND BATTERIES. 


[The Union batteries, as indicated on the map, were : 1, Martin’s ; 
Tyler's; 3, 4, 5, 6, batteries in reserve; 7, Hunt's reserve 
illery; 8 and 11, first and second positions of Waterman's 
(W eeden’s); 9—g, Edwards's, Livingston’s, Ames’s, Kings- 
bury’s, and Hyde’s; 10, Snow's, Frank’s, and Allen’s; 11, 
Kingsbury’s and Seeley’s. 

On the Union side the chief variations from these positions were 
the advance of a part of Butterfield’s brigade, between Griffin and 
Couch, and the transfer of batteries from Morell to Couch. In re- 
pulsing Hill's attack, Couch advanced to the line which indicates 
the position of Berdan’s sharp-shooters (in the morning). Durin 
the ufternoon Sickles’s brigade took the place of Caldwell’s, whic 
had come up to Couch’s aid and had suffered severely. The ad- 
vance of Meagher was made about five o'clock, and was accom 


nied by 32-pounders, under General (then Colonel) Henry J 

unt, which did terribie execution. It is said that the gun-boat 
fire and that of Tyler’s artillery occasionally fell into Morell's lines 

On the Confederate side the brigades are placed on the map in 
the order of their moving to the attack; those marked with an 
arrow-head were actually in the charges or in the front line after 
dark ; the arrow-head also indicates in each case the direction 
taken in going to the front. It is difficult to fix accurately the 
positions of the Confederate artillery. In general, 12 indicates 
Moorman's, Grimes’s, and Pegram’s ; and 13 denotes the position 
of Balthis’s, Poague’s, and Carpenter's. In other positions, the bat- 
teries of Wooding (one section under Lieutenant Jones), Carring- 
ton, Hardaway, Boudurant, Hart, McCarthy, and the Baltimore 
Light Artillery were engaged to some extent — Eprror. 
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our destination, which was only ten miles dis- 
tant, early on the 29th; but, in consequence 
of the dark nightand of the narrow and muddy 
roads, cut up and blocked by numerous trains 
and herds of cattle, either of which is always 
attended by embarrassing delays, the head of 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE W. MORELL, 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


the column arrived at 10 A. M., the rear not until 
midnight. McCall arrived latest, and all were 
greatly fatigued. 

The enemy not having appeared at Glen- 
dale on the afternoon of the 29th, and other 
troops arriving to take the place of mine, Gen- 
eral McClellan ordered me to move that night 
by the direct road to the elevated and cleared 
lands (Malvern Hill) on the north bank of 
Turkey Creek, there to select and hold a posi- 
tion behind which the army and all its trains 
could be withdrawn with safety. General 
Keyes was to move by a different road and 
form to my right and rear. 

Again the dangers and difficulties of night 
marches attended us, followed by the conse- 
quent delay ; which, though fortunately it was 
counterbalanced by the slowness of our oppo- 
nents in moving to the same point, endan- 
gered the safety of our whole army. Although 
we started before dark, and were led by an in- 
telligent cavalry officer who had passed over 
the route and professed to know it, my com- 
mand was so delayed after dark that we did 
not reach Turkey Creek, which was only five 
miles distant, until 9 a. M. on the 3oth. In 
fact, we were misled up the Long Bridge road 
towards Richmond until we came in contact 
with the enemy’s pickets, when we returned 


and started anew. Fortunately I was at the 
head of the column to give the necessary 
orders, so that no delay occurred in retracing 
our steps. ; 

Our new field of battle embraced Malvern 
Hill, just north of Turkey Creek and Crew’s 
Hill, about one mile farther north. Both hills 
have given name to the interesting and event- 
ful battle which took place on July 1st, and 
which I shall now attempt to describe. 

The forces which on this occasion came 
under my control, and were engaged in or 
held ready to enter the contest, were my own 
corps, consisting of Morell’s, Sykes’s and Mc. 
Call’s divisions, Hunt's reserve artillery of one 
hundred pieces, including Tyler’s siege Con- 
necticut artillery, Couch’s division of Keyes’s 
corps, the brigades of Caldwell and Meagher 
of Sumner’s corps, and the brigade of Sickles 
of Heintzelman’s corps. Though Couch was 
placed under my command, he was left uncon- 
trolled by me, as will be seen hereafter. The 
other brigades were sent to me by their re- 
spective division commanders, in anticipation 
of my needs or at my request. 

This new position, with its elements of 
great strength, was better adapted for a de- 
fensive battle than any with which we had 
been favored. It was elevated, and more or 
less protected on each flank by small streams 
or swamps, while the portions of woods in 
front through which the enemy had to pass 
to attack us were in places marshy, and so 
thick that artillery could not penetrate and 
even troops moved with difficulty. Slightly 
in rear of our line of battle on Crew’s Hill, 
the reserve artillery and infantry were held 
for immediate service. The Crew Hill con- 
cealed them from the view of the enemy 
and largely sheltered them from fire. These 
hills both to the east and west were connected 
with the adjacent valleys by gradually sloping 
plains except at the Crew house, where for 
a little distance the slope was quite abrupt, 
and was easily protected bya small force. The 
roads from Richmond, along which the enemy 
would be obliged to approach, except the 
River road, meet in front of Crew’s Hill. This 
hill was flanked with ravines, enfiladed by 
our fire. The ground in front was cleared 
and sloping, but not steep, and over it our 
artillery and infantry, themselves protected 
by the crest and ridges, had clear sweep for 
their fire. In all directions, for several hun- 
dred yards, the land over which an attack- 
ing force must advance was almost entirely 
cleared of forest and generally cultivated. 

I reached Malvern Hill some two hours 
before my command on Monday, June 30th; 
each portion of which, as it came upon the 
field, was assigned to a position from which, 
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MALVERN HILL, FROM THE DIRECTION OF TURKEY ISLAND 
BRIDGE. (FROM SKETCH BY G. L. FRANKENSTEIN.) 


in connection with the rest of the command, 
the approaches from Richmond along the 
River road and the debouches from the New 
Market, Charles City and Williamsburg roads, 
could be thoroughly covered. Warren, with his 
brigade, now of only about six hundred men, 
took position on the low lands to the left, to 
guard against the approach of the enemy 
along the River road, or over the low, exten- 
sive and cultivated plateau beyond and ex- 
tending north along Crew’s Hill. Warren’s 
small brigade was greatly in need of rest from 
the fatigues of battle and constant motion for 
several days and nights. It was not expected 
that it would be called upon to perform much 
more than picket duty. It was large enough, 
however, for the purpose designed, as it was 
hot probable that any large force would be so 
reckless as to advance on that road. Its di- 
minished strength was due to the fact that it 
had suffered greatly at Gaines’s Mill. Warren 
was supported by the Eleventh Infantry, under 
Major Floyd-Jones, and late in the afternoon 
Was strengthened by Martin’s battery of 





VIEW FROM MALVBRN HILL, LOOKING TOWARD THE JAMES 
(DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDERSON.) 


[This view is taken from near the position of Tyler's siege-guns 
(see map). The engagement of Malvern Cliff, or Turkey Island 
bridge, on the 30th of June, between Generals Warren and 
Holmes, took place on a road at the foot of the hill which passes near 
the house in the middle-ground. The bridge is to the left on this 
road. The winding stream is Turkey Creek. In the middle dis- 
tance is the position of the three gun-boats which shelled the woods 
at the right both on the 30th flan and the 1st of July.—Eb.]} 


twelve-pounders and a detachment of cav- 
alry under Lieutenant Frank W. Hess. 

On the west side of Malvern Hill, over- 
looking Warren, were some thirty-six guns, 
some of long range, having full sweep up the 
valley and over the cleared lands north of the 
River road. These batteries comprised Weed’s, 
a New York battery, Edwards’s, Carlisle’s, 
Smead’s and Voegelee’s, with others in reserve. 
To these, later in the day, were added the 
siege-guns of the Connecticut Artillery, under 
Colonel Robert O. Tyler, which were placed 
on elevated ground immediately to the left 
of the Malvern House, so as to fire over 
our front line at any attacking force and to 
sweep the low meadow on the left. 

To General (then Colonel) Henry J. Hunt, 
the accomplished and energetic chief of artil- 
lery, was due the excellent posting of these 
batteries on June 30th, and the rearrangement 
of all the artillery along the whole line on 
Tuesday (July rst), together with the manage- 
ment of the reserve artillery on that day. 

Major Lovell, commanding Chapman’s 





620 
brigade of Sykes’s division, supported some of 
these batteries, and, with Buchanan on his 
right, in a clump of pines, extended the line 
northward, near the Crew (sometimes calJed 
the Mellert) house. 
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THE MALVERN HOUSE, 


[During the engagement at Turkey Island bridge and the bat- 
tle of Malvern Hill, this house was the headquarters of General 
Porter, and was a signal-station in communication with the 
gun-boats in the James River, toward which it fronts. It was 


Morell, prolonging Sykes’s line on Crew’s 
Hill, with headquarters at Crew’s house, oc- 
cupied the right of the line extending to the 
Quaker road. To his left front, facing west, 
was the Fourteenth New York Volunteers, 
under Colonel McQuade, with a section of 
Weeden’s Rhode Island Battery, both watch- 
ing the Richmond road and valley and pro- 
tecting our left. On their right, under cover 
of a narrow strip of woods, skirting the Quaker 
road, were the brigades of Martindale and 
Butterfield, while in front of these, facing 
north, was Griffin’s brigade. All were sup- 
porting batteries of Morell’s division, com- 
manded by Captain Weeden and others, under 
the general supervision of General Griffin, a 
brave and skilled artillery officer; these bat- 
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teries as located on Tuesday, the day of the 
battle, were those of Edwards, Livingston, 
Kingsbury, Ames, part of Weeden’s under 
Waterman, part of Allen’s under Hyde, and 
Bramhall’s. Other batteries as they arrived 


(DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER PHOTOGRAPH BY E. 5 ANDERSON.) 


built of imported English brick, of a dark but vivid red The 
main battle-field is in the direction of the trees on the right and 
Tyler’s siege-guns were near the small trees in the left dis- 
tance.—EDpITor. } 


were posted in reserve south of Crew's Hill, 
and were used to replace batteries whose 
ammunition was exhausted ; or, were thrown 
forward into action to strengthen the line. 
The different commands as soon as they were 
posted prepared to pass the night in securing 
the rest greatly needed both by man and beast. 

Later on Monday Couch’s division of 
Keyes’s corps came on the field and took its 
place extending Morell’s line to the right of 
the Quaker road. The greater part of the 
supply trains of the army and of the reserve 
artillery passed safely beyond Turkey Creek 
through the command thus posted ; the move- 
ment only ceasing about four o'clock that 
afternoon. 

About three o’clock on Monday the enemy 
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THE CREW HOUSE. (DRAWN BY HARRY FENN. THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE OLD HOUSE, AND IS FROM A COLOR-SKETCH BY G. L. 
FRANKENSTEIN; THE NEW HOUSE SHOWN IN THE LOWER PICTURE FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH BY E. S. ANDERSON.) 


[The old building, sometimes called Dr. Mellert’s house, was 
the headquarters of General Morell; and during the firing mem- 
bers of the Signal Corps were at work on the roof. It was burned 
after the war, and the new structure built on the same founda- 
tions. The view in each case is from the east. 


was seen approaching along the River road, 
and Warren and Hunt made all necessary 


dispositions to receive them. About four 
o’clock the enemy advanced and opened fire 
from their artillery upon Warren and Sykes 
and on the extreme left of Morell, causing 
a few casualties in Morell’s division. In 
return for this intrusion the concentrated 
rapid fire of the artillery was opened upon 
them, soon smashing one battery to pieces, 
silencing another, and driving back their 
infantry and cavalry in rapid retreat, much 
to the satisfaction of thousands of men 
watching the result. The enemy left behind 
in possession of Warren a few prisoners, two 
guns and six caissons, the horses of which 
had been killed. The battery which had dis- 
turbed Morell was also silenced by this fire 
of our artillery. On this occasion the gun-boats 
in the James made apparent their welcome 
presence and gave good support by bringing 
their heavy guns to bear upon the enemy. 
Though their fire caused a few casualties 
among our men, and inflicted but little, if 
any, injury upon the enemy, their large shells, 
bursting amid the enemy’s troops far beyond 
Vo. XXX.— 66, 


The lane, in the lower picture, from the Quaker road was 
the line of Griffin's guns. McQuade’s repulse of the attack on 
the hill took place behind the cabin on the left of the picture. 
The Crew farm is said to be one of the most fertile on the 
Peninsula.— Eprror. } 


the attacking force, carried great moral influ- 
ence with them, and naturally tended, in ad- 
dition to the effect of our artillery, to prevent 
any renewed attempt to cross the open valley 
on our left. This attacking force formed a 
small part of Wise’s brigade of Holmes’s di- 
vision. They were all raw troops, which 
accounts for their apparently demoralized 
retreat. This affair is known as the action of 
Turkey Island bridge or Turkey Creek. 

The gun-boats located near the mouth of 
Turkey Creek and engaged at this time and 
the next day were the Galena, Aroostook, and 
Mahaska, under the special charge of Com- 
modore John Rodgers of the navy. At the 
request of General McClellan they had been 
sent up the river by Admiral Goldsborough, 
to protect the vessels loaded with supplies 
which had been ordered up in the middle of 
June. The crews were eager and earnest in 
their work and their labors gave effective 
warning to the enemy to keep beyond the 
reach of their guns at other times and places. 

Some idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing incident of how indifferent to noises 
or unconscious of sudden alarms one may 
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become when asleep, under the sense of perfect security or 
from the effect of fatigue. For several days I had been able 
to secure but little sleep, other than such as I could catch 
on horseback, or while resting for a few minutes. During 
this heavy artillery firing I was asleep in the Malvern house. 
Although the guns were within one hundred yards of me, 
and the windows and doors were wide open, I was greatly 
surprised some two hours afterwards, when informed that 
the engagement had taken place. For weeks I had slept 
with senses awake to the sound of distant cannon, and even 
of a musket-shot, and would be instantly aroused by either. 
But on this occasion I had gone to sleep free from care, 
feeling confident that however strong an attack might be 
made, the result would be the repulse of the enemy without 
much damage to us. My staff, as much in need of rest as 
myself, sympathized with me and let me sleep. 

Our forces lay on their arms during the night, in sub. 
stantially the positions I have described, patiently awaiting 
the attack expected on the following day. 

McCall’s division of Pennsylvania Reserves, under Gen- 
eral Truman Seymour, arrived during the night and was 
posted just in front of the Malvern house, and was held 
in reserve, to be called upon for service only in case of 
absolute necessity. This division had reached me at New 
Market cross-roads, at midnight of the 29th, greatly in need 
of rest. This fact, and the necessity that a reliable force 
should hold that point until the whole army had crossed 
the White Oak Swamp and the trains had passed to the 
rear, compelled the assignment of McCall to the performance 
of that duty. During the afternoon of the 3oth he was 
attacked by large forces of the enemy, which he several 
times repulsed, but failed to enjoy the advantages of his 
success through the recklessness and irrepressible impetuos- 
ity of his men or forgetfulness of orders by infantry subordi- 
nates. They were strictly cautioned, unless unusual fortune 
favored them, not to pass through a battery for the purpose 
of pursuing a repulsed enemy, and under no circumstances 
toreturn in face of one, so as to check its fire. In the 
excitement of presumed success at repulsing a heavy attack, 
a brigade pushed after a rapidly fleeing foe, and was impul- 
sively joined by its neighbors who wished not to be excelled 
in dash or were perhaps encouraged by injudicious orders 
Passing through their own batteries as they advanced, the) 
lost the benefit of their fire, as they did also when returning 
after being repulsed and pursued by the enemy’s reserves. 
Disregard of these principles at this time caused heavy 
losses of men and led to the demoralization at a critical 
moment of one good volunteer battery and the capture, 
through no fault of its captain, of one of the best batteries 
of the regular army. This battery was commanded by Cap- 
tain A. M. Randol, a brave and accomplished artillen 
officer of the regular army. This division had otherwise 
suffered heavily. At Gaines’s Mill it had lost, by capture, 
one of the ablest generals, John F. Reynolds, with other 
gallant and efficient officers and men, captured, killed, and 
wounded. Its misfortunes culminated in the capture at New 
Market cross-roads of McCall, the wounding of General 
George G. Meade, his able assistant, and the loss of man) 
excellent subordinates. Fortunately the brave and exper 
enced soldier, General Seymour, with his worthy officers, 
escaped to lead the survivors of the division to our camp, 


The wooded knoll is supposed to be the point from which 


(DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER PHOTOGRAPH BY E. S. ANDERSON.) 


(See next page.) — EpiTor.] 





ght and center of the background and from the meadow (not visible} on the left. 





THE MAIN BATTLE-FIELD— VIEW OF THE CONFEDERATE POSITION FROM THE FEDERAL LINE NEAR THE WEST HOUSE. 


|The Confederate advance was from the woods in the ri 
Generals Wright and Armistead reconnoitered the Federal position, as described by General Wright in his report. 
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where they were welcomed by their sympa- 
thizing comrades. 

Early on Tuesday our lines were re-formed 
and slightly advanced to take full advantage 
of the formation of the ground, the artillery 


MAJOR-GEN. GEORGE SYKES. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


of the front line being reposted in command- 
ing positions, and placed under General Grif- 
fin’s command, but under Captain Weeden’s* 
care, just behind the crest of the hill. The 
infantry was arranged between the artillery to 
protect and be protected by its neighbors, and 
prepared to be thrown forward, if at any time 
advisable, so as not to interfere with the artil- 
lery fire. 

The corps of Heintzelman and Sumner had 
arrived during the night, and taken position in 
the order named to the right and rear of 
Couch’s division, protecting that flank effec- 
tively towards Western Run. They did not 
expect to be seriously engaged, but were ready 
to resist attack and to give assistance to the 


* Captain William B. Weeden, in a recent letter (May 24, 1885), 
says of the battle: ‘It was a fine afternc son, hot but tempered by 
acooling breeze. The soldiers waited ; patience, not courage, kept 
them steady. The ranks were full now; each knew that in him- 
self he might be a possible victor or a possible victim at nightfall. 
Crew’s deserted house, more hospitable than its owner, had fur- 
nished a luxury seldom enjoyed on the field. Water, not warm in 
the canteen, but iced, in a delf pitcher, with civilized glasses, 
was literally ‘ handed round.” Ganymedes there were none and 
of Hebes yet fewer, but Olympus never furnished more welcome 
nectar. Pickets and skirmishers had _kept us informed of the op- 
posing formations and of batteries going into position. The sharp- 
shooters’ bullets began to thicken. Action might begin at any 
moment, and between two and three o'clock it did begin. Out of 
the woods, puffs of smoke from guns and nearer light wreaths 
from their shells lent new colors to the green of woods and fields 
and the deep blue sky. The musketry cracked before it loudened 
into a roar and whizzing bullets mingled with ragged exploding 
shells. The woods swarmed with butternut coats and gray. These 
colors were worn by a lively race of men and they stepped forward 
briskly, firing as they moved. The regimental formations were 
plainly visible, with the colors flying. It was the onset of battle 
with the good order of a review. In this first heavy skirmish — 
the prelude of the main action — Magruder’s right made a deter- 


center and left, if circumstances should require 
it. At an early hour in the day Sumner kindly 
sent me Caldwell’s brigade, as he thought | 
might need help. This brigade I placed near 
Butterfield,who was directed to send it forward 
wherever needed or called for. He sent it to 
Couch at an opportune moment early in the day. 

General McClellan, accompanied by his 
staff, visited our lines at an early hour, and ap- 
proved my measures and those of General 
Couch, or changed them where it was deemed 
advisable. Though he ieft me in charge of that 
part of the field occupied by Couch, I at no 
time undertook to control that general, or 
even indicated a desire to do so, but with full 
confidence in his ability, which was justified 
by the result of his action, left him free to act 
in accordance with his own judgment. I co- 
operated with him fully, however, having 
Morell’s batteries, under Weeden, posted so as 
to protect his front, and sending him help when 
I saw he needed it. His division, though 
suffered severely in the battle of Fair Oaks, 
had seen less service and met with fewer losses 
in these “ seven days’ battles” than any one 
of my three, and was prepared with full ranks 
to receive an attack, seeming impatient and 
eager for the fight. Its conduct soon con- 
firmed this impression. Batteries of Hunt’s 
reserve artillery were sent to him when needed 
—as well as Caldwell’s brigade, voluntarily 
sent to me early in the day by Sumner, and 
also Sickles’s brigade, borrowed of Heintzel- 
man for the purpose. 

About ten a. M. the enemy’s skirmishers and 
artillery began feeling for us along our line; 
they kept up a desultory fire until about twelve 
o’clock, with no severe injury to our infantry, 
who were well masked, and who revealed but 
little of our strength or position by retaliatory 
firing or exposure. 

Up to this time and to nearly one o’clock our 
infantry were resting upon their arms and 
waiting the moment, certain to come, when 
the column of the enemy rashly advancing 


mined attack by way of the meadow to pierce Griffin's line to 
turn Ames’s Battery and to break the solid advantages of position 
held by the Union forces. 

The brunt of the blow fell upon Colonel McQuade’s 14th New 
York. This was a gallant regiment which had suffered much in 
the rough work at Gaines’s Mill. The Confederate charge was 
sudden and heavy. The New Yorkers began to give ground, and 
it looked for a moment as if the disasters of Gaines’s Mill might be 
repeated. But only fora moment. The men stiffened up to the 
color line, charged forward with a cheer, and drove back the 
enemy. Weeden’s Rhode Island Battery of three-inch rifled ord- 
nance guns had lost three pieces at Gaines’s Mill. The remaining 
guns, under command of Lieutenant Waterman, were stationed 
south and west of Crew’s, fronting left and rearward. It was the 
angle of our position and so far west that Tyler’s heavy guns mistook 
it for the enemy and fired 4!4-inch shells into it. One caused severe 
casualties. The battery was withdrawn from this dangerous range, 
and later in the afternoon, when the main action was raging, Wa- 
terman’s three guns, with two of the same type under Lieuter ant 
Phillips of Massachusetts, relieved ll an and Hazlitt’s 
regular batteries of Parrotts on Couch’s right. The service here 
was admirable. Waterman with only half a battery had a whole 
company of experienced gunners. When the ammunition gave 
out they were in turn relieved by a fresh battery.” —Epiror 
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THE LAST OF THE SEVEN DAYS’ 


would render it necessary to “expose 
themselves. Our desire was to hold the 
enemy where our artillery would be 
most destructive, and to reserve our 
infantry ammunition for close quarters 
to repel the more determined assaults 
of our obstinate and untiring foe. At- 
tacks by brigade were made upon 
Morell, both on his left front and on 
his right, and also upon Couch ; but 
our artillery, admirably handled, with- 
out exception, was generally sufficient 
to repel all such efforts and to drive 
back the assailants in confusion, after 
great losses. 

While the enemy’s artillery was fir- 
ing upon us General Sumner withdrew 
part of his corps to the slope of Mal- 
vern Hill to the right of the Malvern 
house which descended into the val- 
ley of Western Run. Then, deeming 
it advisable to withdraw all our troops 
to that line, he ordered me to fall back 
to the Malvern house; but I pro- 
tested that such a movement would 
be disastrous, and declined to obey 
the order until I could confer with 
General McClellan, who had approved 
of the disposition of our troops. For- 
tunately Sumner did not insist upon 
my complying with the order, and, as 
we were soon vigorously attacked, he 
advanced his troops to a point where 
he was but little disturbed by the en- 
emy, but from which he could quickly render 
aid in response to calls for help or where need 
for help was apparent. 

On one occasion, when I sent an urgent re- 
quest for two brigades, Sumner read my note 
aloud, and, fearing he could not stand another 
draft on his forces, was hesitating to respond, 
when Heintzelman, ever prompt and gene- 
rous, sprang to his feet and exclaimed: “ By 
Jove! if Porter asks for help, I know he needs 
it and I will send it.” The immediate result 
was the sending of Meagher by Sumner and 
Sickles by Heintzelman. This was the sec- 
ond time that Sumner had selected and sent 
me Meagher’s gallant Irish brigade, and 
each time it rendered invaluable service. I 
served under General Heintzelman up to the 
capture of Yorktown, and learned to know 
him well, as he did me. I ever gratefully ap- 
preciated his act as the prompting of a thought- 
ful, generous, and chivalrous nature. 

These spasmodic though sometimes formi- 
dable attacks of our antagonists, at different 
points along our whole front, up to about four 
o'clock, were presumably demonstrations or 
feelers, to ascertain our strength, preparatory 
to their engaging in more serious work. An 


BRIG.-GENERAL LEWIS A. ARMISTEAD, C 
BURG, FOREMOST IN THE FAMOUS CHARGE OF PIC KETT’S DIVISION. 


BATTLES. 


S. ARMY KILLED AT GETTYS- 


ominous silence, similar to that which had 
preceded the attack in force along our whole 
line at Gaines’s Mill, now intervened, until, at 
about 5:30 o'clock, the enemy opened upon 
both Morell and Couch with artillery from 
nearly the whole of his front, and soon after- 
wards pressed forward his columns of infantry, 
first on one and then on the other, or on both. 
As if moved by a reckless disregard of life, 
equal to that displayed at Gaines’s Mill, with a 
determination to capture our army, or destroy 
it by driving us into the river, regiment after 
regiment, and brigade after brigade, rushed 
at our batteries; but the artillery of both 
Morell and Couch mowed them down with 
shrapnel, grape, and canister ; while our infan- 
try, withholding their fire until the enemy were 
within short range, scattered the remnants of 
their columns, sometimes following them up 
and capturing prisoners and colors, 

As column after column advanced, only to 
meet the same disastrous repulse, the sight 
became one of the most interesting imaginable. 
The fearful havoc of the rapidly bursting shells 
from guns arranged so as to sweep any position 
far and near, and in any direction, was terrible 
to behold. Theterrific hail could not be borne, 
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THE WEST HOUSE, LOOKING TOWARDS THE CREW HOUSE. 
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(DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDERSON.) 


[This house was the dividing point between Couch’s division and Morell’s line, the artillery fronting the fence and being nearly 
on the line indicated by it. The West house was occupied as headquarters by General Couch.—Ep1ror. 


and such as were left of the diminished columns 
precipitately fled or marched rapidly to the rear, 
sometimes followed by our infantry, whose 
shots leveled many more of their brave men. 
Pressed to the extreme as they were, the cour- 
age of our men was fully tried. The safety of 
our army — the life of the Union — was felt to 
be at stake. 

In one case the brigades of Howe, Aber- 
crombie, and Palmer, of Couch’s division, 
under impulse gallantly pushed after the re- 
treating foe, captured colors, and advanta- 
geously advanced the right of the line, but at 
considerable loss and great risk. The bri- 
gades of Morell, cool, well disciplined, and 
easily controlled, let the enemy return after 
each repulse, but permitted few to escape 
their fire. Colonel McQuade, on Morell’s 
left, with the Fourteenth New York, against 
orders and at the risk of defeat and disaster, 
yielding to impulse, gallantly dashed for- 
ward and repulsed an attacking party. As- 
sisted by Buchanan of Sykes’s division, Col- 
onel Rice, with the Forty-fourth New York 
Volunteers, likewise drove a portion of the 


enemy from the field, taking a flag bearing the 
motto “ Seven Pines.” Colonel Hunt, directing 
the artillery, was twice dismounted by having 
his horse shot under him, but though constantly 
exposed continued his labors until after dark. 
General Couch who was also dismounted, in 
like manner, took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to make his opponents feel his blows. 

It is not to be supposed that our men, 
though concealed by the irregularities of the 
ground, were not sufferers from the enemy's 
fire. The fact is that before they exposec 
themselves by pursuing the enemy, the grouné 
was literally covered with the killed an¢ 
wounded from dropping bullets and bursting 
shells and their contents; but they bravely 
bore the severe trial of having to remain ID- 
active under a damaging fire. 

As Morell’s ranks became thinned and 
ammunition was exhausted, other regiments 
eagerly advanced ; all were stimulated by the 
hope of a brilliant and permanent success, 
and nerved by the approving shouts of therr 
comrades and the cry of “ Revenge, boys: | 
“ Remember McLean!” “ Remember Black! 
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VIEW FROM THE MEADOW WEST OF THE CREW HOUSE. (DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDERSON.) 


The Crew house is in the extreme right of the picture. The 

ill to the left is the high ground shown on page 622. The ravine 
between the two is the ravine shown in the nght of the picture, 
page 623. At the time of the battle the low ground was in wheat, 
partly shocked, affording protection for the Union sharp-shooters 


“Remember Gove!” or “ Remember Cass!” 
The brave and genial Black and McLean and 
Gove had been killed at Gaines’s Mill; Wood- 
bury and Cass (two noble heroes) were then 
lying before them. Colonel McQuade was 
the only regimental commander of Griffin’s 
brigade who escaped death during the Seven 
Days, and he only as by a miracle, for he was 
constantly exposed. 

During that ominous silence of which I 
have spoken, I determined that our oppo- 
nents should reap no advantage, even if our 
lines yielded to attack, and therefore posted 
batteries, as at Gaines’s Mill, to secure against 
the disaster of a break in our lines, should 
such a misfortune be ours. For this purpose 
I sent Weed, Carlisle, and Smead, with their 
batteries, to the gorge of the roads on Crew’s 
Hill, from which the enemy must emerge in pur- 
suit if he should break our lines ; instructing 
them to join in the fight if necessary, but not to 
permit the advance of the foe, even if it must 
be arrested at the risk of firing upon friends. 
To these Colonel Hunt added three batteries 
of horse artillery. Though they were all thus 
posted and their guns loaded with double 
camister, “ they were,” as Captain Smead re- 


under Berdan. Farther to the left, up this valley, and in the rear 
of the hill, was the right of the Confederate line. which late in the 
evening made eoverall equnuits upon the Crew Hill, by way of the 
ravine and meadow. —Eprror. | 


ported, “ very happy to find their services not 
needed on that occasion.” 

It was at this time, in answer to my call for 
aid, that Sumner sent me Meagher and Heint- 
zelman sent Sickles; both of whom reached me 
in the height of battle, when, if ever, fresh troops 
would renew our confidence and insure our 
success, While riding rapidly forward to meet 
Meagher, who was approaching at a “ double- 
quick ” step, my horse fell, throwing me over 
his head, much to my discomfort both of body 
and mind. On rising and remounting, I was 
greeted with hearty cheers, which alleviated 
my chagrin, This incident gave rise to the 
report, spread through the country, that I 
was wounded. 

Fearing that I might fall into the hands of 
the enemy, and if so that my diary and dis- 
patch-book of the campaign, then on my 
person, would meet with the same fate and 
reveal information to the injury of our cause, I 
tore it up, scattering the pieces to the winds, as 
I rode rapidly forward, leading Meagher into 
action. I have always regretted my act as 
destroying interesting and valuable memo- 
randa of our campaign. 

Advancing with Meagher’s brigade, accom- 
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panied by my staff, I soon found that our 
forces had successfully driven back their assail- 
ants. Determined, if possible, satisfactorily to 
finish the contest, regardless of the risk of 
being fired upon by our artillery in case of 
defeat, I pushed on beyond our lines into the 
woods held by the enemy. About fifty yards 
in front of us, a large force of the enemy 
suddenly rose and opened with fearful volleys 
upon our advancing line. I turned to the bri- 
gade, which thus far had kept pace with my 
horse, and found it standing, “like a stone 
wall,” and returning a fire more destructive 
than it received and from which the enemy 
fled. The brigade was planted. My presence 
was no longer needed, and I sought General 
Sickles, whom I found giving aid to Couch. 
I had the satisfaction of learning that night 
that a Confederate detachment, undertaking 
to turn Meagher’s left, was met by a portion 
of the Sixty-ninth New York Regiment, which, 
advancing, repelled the attack and captured 
many prisoners. 

After seeing that General Sickles was in a 
proper position, I returned to my own corps, 
where I was joined by Colonel Hunt with 
some thirty-two-pounder howitzers. Taking 


MAJOR-GEN. WILLIAM MAHONE, C. S. ARMY. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


GENERAL JAMES McQUADE, DIED 1885. AT MALVERN 
HILL, COLONEL OF THE FOURTEENTH NW. Y. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.) 


those howitzers, we rode forward beyond our 
lines, and, in parting salutation to our oppo- 
nents, Colonel Hunt sent a few shells, as a 
warning of what would be ready to welcome 
them on the morrow if they undertook to 
disturb us. 

Almost at the crisis of the battle — just be- 
fore the advance of Meagher and Sickles — 
the gun-boats on the James River opened their 
fire with the good intent of aiding us, but 
either mistook our batteries at the Malvem 
house for those of the enemy, or were unable 
to throw their projectiles beyond us. If the 
former was the case, their range was well 
estimated, for all their shot landed in or close 
by Tyler’s battery, killing and wounding 2 
few of his men. Fortunately members of our 
excellent signal-service corps were present as 
usual on such occasions; and the message sig- 
naled to the boats, “ For God’s sake, stop 
firing,” promptly relieved us from further dam- 
age and the demoralization of a “ fire in the 
rear.” Reference is occasionally seen in Con- 
federate accounts of this battle to the fearful 
sounds of the projectiles from those gun-boats. 
But that afternoon not one of their projectiles 
passed beyond my headquarters ; and I have 
alwaysbelieved and said, as has General Hunt, 
that the enemy mistook the explosions of shells 
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from Tyler’s siege-gunsand Kusserow’s thirty- 
two-pounder howitzers, which Hunt had car- 
ried forward, for shells from the gun-boats. 

While Colonel Hunt and I were returning 
from the front about nine o’clock, we were 
joined by Colonel Colburn, of McClellan’s 
staff. We all rejoiced over the day’s success. 
By these officers I sent mes- 


Averell found himself accidentally without ar- 
tillery to protect his command in its difficult 
task of preventing an attack before our rear 
was well out of range. He at once arranged 
his cavalry in bodies to represent horse bat- 
teries, and, manceuvring them to create the 
impression that they were artillery ready for 





sages to the commanding 
general, expressing the hope 
that our withdrawal had 
ended and that we should 
hold the ground we now 
occupied, even if we did not 
assume the offensive. From 
my stand-point I thought 
we could maintain our posi- 
tion, and perhaps in a few 
days could improve it by 
advancing. But I knew only 
the circumstances before me, 
and these were limited by 
controlling influences. It 
was now after nine o’clock 
at night. Within an hour of 
the time that Colonels Hunt 
and Colburn left me, and 
before they could have 
reached the commanding 
ame) I received orders 
from him to withdraw, and 
to direct Generals Sumner 
and Heintzelman to move 
at specified hours to Harri- 
son’s Landing, and General 
Couch to rejoin his corps, 
which was then under way 
to the same point. 

These orders were imme- 
diately sent to the proper 
officers, and by daybreak 
July 2d our troops, preceded 
by their trains, were well on 
their way to their destina- 
tion, which they reached 
that day, greatly wearied 
after a hard march over muddy roads, in the 
midst of a heavy rain. That night, freed from 
care and oblivious of danger, all slept a long 
sleep; and they woke the next morning with 
the clear sun, a happier, brighter, and stronger 
body of men than that which all the day 
before, depressed and fatigued, had shivered 
in the rain. 

The conduct of the rear-guard was intrusted 
to Colonel Averell, commander of the Third 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, sustained by Colonel 
Buchanan, with his brigade of regulars, and 
the Sixty-seventh New York Regiment. No 
trying trust was ever better bestowed or more 
satisfactorily fulfilled. At daybreak Colonel 

Vou. XXX.—67. 
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BERDAN’S SHARP-SHOOTERS (OF MORELL’S DIVISION) SKIRMISHING IN THE 


MEADOW WHEAT-FIELD. 


action, he secured himself from attack until 
the rest of the army and trains had passed 
sufficiently to the rear to permit him to retire 
rapidly without molestation. His stratagem 
was successful, and without loss he rejoined 
the main body of the army that night. Thus 
ended the memorable “ Seven Days’ battles,” 
which, for severity and for stubborn resistance 
and endurance of hardships by the contestants, 
were not surpassed during the war. Each an- 
tagonist accomplished the results for which he 
aimed : one insuring the temporary relief of 
Richmond ; the other gaining security on the 
north bank of the James, where the Union 
army, if our civil and military authorities were 
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SCENE OF THE CONFEDERATE ATTACK ON WEST SIDE OF CREW’S HILL, LOOKING 





FROM THE CREW HOUSE SOUTH-WES 


TOWARD THE JAMES RIVER. (DRAWN BY HARRY FENN, AFTER PHOTOGRAPH BY ANDERSON.) 


[The Confederates came down the valley or meadow from the right, and advanced up this slope toward the two guns of Weeder 


which were supported by the Fourteenth New 


York. The road across the meadow leads to 


Holmes's position on the River road. —Ep1Tor. } 


disposed, could be promptly reénforced, and 
from whence only, as subsequent events 
proved, it could renew the contest success- 
fully. Preparations were commenced and 
dispositions were at once made under every 
prospect, if not direct promise, of large reén- 
forcements for a renewal of the struggle on 
the south side of the James, and in the same 
manner as subsequently brought a successful 
termination of the war. 

In the Fifth Corps, however, mourning 
was mingled with rejoicing. Greatly injured 
by the mishap of a cavalry blunder at 
Gaines’s Mill,* it had at Malvern, with the 
brave and gallant help of Couch and the 
generous and chivalric assistance of Heintzel- 
man and Sumner, successfully repulsed the 
foe in every quarter, and was ready to renew 
the contest at an opportune moment. Our 
killed and wounded were numbered by thou- 
sands; the loss of the Confederates may be 
imagined. f 

*It is proper to say here that General Philip St. 
George Cooke who commanded this cavalry has 
written to deny the statement made by General Porter 
in his paper on the battle of Gaines’s Mill, that the 
loss of that battle was due in part to the charge of 
this body of cavalry. General Cooke’s communication 
will appear in an early number of THE CENTURY.— 
EDITOR. 

t It is impossible to estimate the casualties of each 
of these battles, so quickly did one battle follow an- 


While taking Meagher’s brigade to the 


front, I crossed a portion of the ground over 
which a large column had advanced to at- 
tack us, and had a fair opportunity of judg- 
ing of the effect of our fire upon the ranks of 
the enemy. It was something fearful and sad 
to contemplate; few steps could be taken 
without trampling upon the body of a dead 
or wounded soldier, or without hearing a pit 
eous cry, begging our party to be careful. In 
some places the bodies were in continuous 
lines and in heaps. In Mexico I had seen 
fields of battle on which our armies had been 
victorious, and had listened to pitiful appeals; 
but the pleaders were not of my countrymen 
then, and did not, as now, cause me to deplore 
the effects of a fratricidal war. 

Sadder still were the trying scenes I met in 
and around the Malvern house, which at al 
early hour that day had been given up to the 
wounded, and was soon filled with our un- 
fortunate men, suffering from all kinds of 


other. Our total loss in these battles is recor 
15,849 (“Official Records of the Union and Confed« 
Armies,” Vol. XI., Part 2, page 37), while that 
Confederates sums up to 20,158 (zid., p. 973 ' 

The loss in the Fifth Corps was 7,601 of the 

loss of the Union army. This does not inclu 
losses of Slocum’s division and Cooke’s cavalry en- 
gaged with us at Gaines’s Mill, nor of Couch’s division 
and the brigades of Caldwell, <. o and Sickles 
serving with it at Malvern.— F. J. I 
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wounds. At night, after issuing orders for the 
withdrawal of our troops, I passed through 
the building and the adjoining hospitals with 
my senior medical officer, Colonel George 
H. Lyman. Our object was to inspect the 
actual condition of the men, to arrange for 
their care and comfort, and to cheer them as 
best we could. Here, as usual, were found 
men mortally wounded by necessity left un- 
attended by the surgeons, so that prompt and 
proper care might be given to those in whom 
there was hope of recovery. It seemed as if 
the physician was cruel to one in doing his 
duty by being merciful to another whose life 
might be saved. 

While passing through this improvised hos- 
pital I heard of many sad cases. One was 
that of the major of the Twelfth New York 
Volunteers, a brave and gallant officer, highly 
esteemed, who was believed to be mortally 
wounded. While breathing his last, as was 
supposed, a friend asked him if he had any 
message to leave. He replied, “ Tell my wife 
that in my last thoughts were blended herself, 
my boy, and my flag.” Then he asked how 
the battle had gone, and when told that we 
had been successful he said, “‘ God bless the 
old fla ” and fell back apparently dead. 
For a long time he was mourned as dead, and 
it was believed that he had expired with the 


prayer left unfinished on his closing lips. 
Though still an invalid, suffering from the 


wound then received, that officer recovered to 
renew his career in the war, and now, for rec- 
reation, engages in lively contests of political 
warfare. 

On the occasion of this visit we frequently 
met with scenes which would melt the stoutest 
heart: bearded men piteously begging to be 
sent home ; others requesting that a widowed 
mother or orphan sisters might be cared for ; 
more sending messages to wife or children, 
or to others near and dear to them. We saw 
the amputated limbs and the bodies of the 
dead hurried out of the room for burial. On 
every side we heard the appeals of the unat- 
tended, the moans of the dying, and the 
shrieks of those under the knife of the surgeon. 
We gave what cheer we could, and left with 
heavy hearts. There was no room then for 
ambitious hopes of promotion ; prayers to God 
for peace, speedy peace, that our days might 
be thereafterdevoted to efforts to avert another 
war, and that never again should the country 
be afflicted with such a scourge, filled our 
hearts as we passed from those mournful scenes. 

At noon on the 4th of July the usual 
national salute was fired in honor of the day, 
and the different corps parading in front of 
their respective camps were reviewed by 
General McClellan. As he passed from bri- 
gade to brigade, the army showed its cheer- 
ful spirit and its confidence in its commander 
by hearty cheers. 


" 
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REPULSE OF CONFEDERATES ON THE SLOPE OF CREW'S HILL. (SEE PREVIOUS PAGE.) 
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General McClellan, as opportunity offered, 
made a few remarks full of hope and encour- 
agement, thanking the men in most feeling 
terms for their uniform bravery, fortitude, 
and good conduct, but intimating that this 
was not the last of the campaign. 


that he was to have command of both armies 
after their junction,* but he preferred, as a 
speedy and the only practicable mode of tak- 
ing Richmond, retention on the James, and 
the renewal of the contest from the south 
bank, for which he had commenced opera- 
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THE PARSONAGE, NEAR MALVERN HILL. 


[This house was in the rear of the Confederate line, which 
was formed in the woods shown in the background. It was 
used as a Confederate hospital after the fight. The road is 
the Church road, and the view is from near C. W. Smith's, 


Contrary, however, to his expectations, the 
Peninsular campaign of the Army of the Po- 
tomac for 1862 virtually ended on the 4th of 
July. From that date to August 14th, when 
the army took up its march for Fort Monroe, 
its commander was engaged in the struggle 
to retain it on the James, as against the de- 
termination of the Secretary of War to with- 
draw it to the line of the Rappahannock, 
there to act in conjunction with the Army of 
Virginia. 

General McClellan was assured, in writing, 


* At the time, it was publicly announced that General 
Halleck would assume command and take the field. 
General Pope had reason to believe that “he would 
eventually supersede McClellan,” and McDowell had 


which was for a short time the headquarters of General Lee. 
The trees of this neighborhood were riddled with bullets and 
torn with shell, and this spring the corn was growing out of 
many a soldier’s grave.—EbiTor, } 


tions. During this struggle -he intelligently 
labored, omitting nothing which would insure 
the removal of the army without loss of men 
and material. This movement commenced at 
sundown on the 14th of August. 

The withdrawal of the army changed the 
issue from the capture of Richmond to the 
security of Washington, transferred to the 
Federals the anxiety of the Confederates for 
their capital, and sounded an alarm through- 
out the Northern States. 

Fitz John Porter. 


been so satisfied of his future supremacy that he con- 
fided to a friend that “he would be at the highest 
round of the ladder.” —F. J. P. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE.—V.* 


RETIRING FROM 


THE CAMP KITCHEN, (FROM PHOTOGRAPH.) 


te the 25th of June preparations were made 
for a general advance from our position 
at Fair Oaks. Our pickets on the left were 
moved forward to an open field crossed by 
the Williamsburg road, and our lines then 
pushed forward beyond a swampy belt of 
timber, which for several days had been con- 
tested ground. Our troops, going in with a 
dash, met little serious resistance. The ground 
was so marshy in places that our men were 
obliged to cluster round the roots of trees 
or stand kneé-deep in water. On the 27th 
(the day of the battle of Gaines’s Mill) and 
the 28th the enemy in our front were unusu- 
ally demonstrative, if not active. Our pickets 
were often so near the enemy’s outposts as 
to hear them talk. One of my comrades 
told me of a conversation he overheard one 
night between two of the “ Johnnies.” 

“Uncle Robert,” said one, “is goin’ to 

gobble up the Yankee army and bring ’em to 
Richmond.” 
_ “Well,” said his comrade, with a touch of 
incredulity in his tones, “we uns ll have a 
night smart of "em to feed; and what are we 
uns goin’ to do with ’em when we uns catch 
em?” 

“Oh,” said the other, with a touch of con- 
tempt, “ every one of we uns will have a Yank 
to tote our traps!” 

_On the 27th one of my comrades, while on 
picket, heard orders given as if to a large body 


* Copyright, 1884, by THe Century Co. 


THE CHICKAHOMINY. 


of men—“ From right of companies to rear 
into column —right face. Don’t get into a 
dozen ranks there. Why don’t they move for- 
ward up the path ?” These commands excited 
our vigilance. What puzzled us was that we 
could not hear the tramp of men, which is 
usual in moving large bodies of troops, when 
near enough to hear their voices. Later we 
knew that the Confederates in our front were 
keeping up a big show with a small number 
of troops. We heard the heavy booming of 
cannon, which told of Porter’s battle on the 
north side of the Chickahominy, and on that 
day a balloon was seen over the Confederate 
capital. Every sign pointed to unusual ac- 
tivity in our front. Then Porter followed us 
to the south side of the Chickahominy, and 
the whole aspect of affairs was changed. 

Details were made to destroy such stores as 
could not easily be removed in wagons, and 
some of our officers, high in rank, set an un- 
selfish example by destroying their personal 
baggage. No fires were allowed to be kindled 
in the work of destruction. Tents were cut 
and slashed with knives; canteens punched 
with bayonets; clothing cut into shreds ; sugar 
and whisky overturned on the ground, which 
absorbed it. Some of our men stealthily imi- 
tated mother earth as regards the whisky. 
Most of our officers appreciated the gravity 
of the situation, and were considerate enough 
to keep sober, in more senses than one. 
Early on the morning of the 29th the work 
of destruction was complete, our picket-line 
was relieved, and with faces that reflected 
the gloom of our hearts we turned our 
backs upon Richmond, and started upon the 
retreat. The gloom was rather that of surprise 
than of knowledge, as the movement was 
but slightly understood by the mass of the 
army, or for that matter by most of the 
officers. 

The weather was suffocatingly hot; dust 
rose in clouds, completely enveloping the 
marching army ; it was inhaled into our nos- 
trils and throats, and covered every part of 
our clothing as if ashes had been sifted upon 
us. About nine o’clock line of battle was 
formed near Allen’s farm. Occasionally the re- 
port of a sharp-shooter’s rifle was heard in the 
woods. Some of the troops took advantage of 


All rights reserved. 
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such shade as was afforded by scattering trees 
and went to sleep. All were suddenly brought 
to their feet by a tremendous explosion of 
artillery. The enemy had opened from the 
woods south of the railroad, with great vigor 
and precision. This attack after some sharp 
fighting was repelled, and, slinging knap- 
sacks, the march was again resumed over the 
dusty roads. It was scorching hot when they 
arrived at Savage’s Station, and there again 
they formed line of battle. 

Franklin’s corps, which had fallen back 
from Golding’s farm, joined us here, and a 
detail was made as at other places to destroy 
supplies; immense piles of flour, hard bread 
in boxes, clothing, arms, and ammunition were 
burned, smashed, and scattered. Two trains 
of railroad cars, loaded with ammunition and 
other supplies, were here fired, set in motion 
towards each other, and under a full head 
of steam came thundering down the track like 
flaming meteors. When they met in collision 
there was a terrible explosion. Other trains 
and locomotives were precipitated from the 
demolished Bottom’s bridge. Clouds of smoke 
rose at various points north of us, showing that 
the work of destruction was going on in other 
places. 

Here, awaiting the approach of the enemy, 
we halted, while wagons of every description 
passed over the road on the retreat. It was 
now five o’clock in the afternoon (though 
official reports put it as early as four), when 
dense clouds of dust, rising in long lines from 
the roads beyond, warned us of the approach of 
theenemy. Soon they advanced from the edge 
of the woods and opened fire from the whole 
mass of their artillery. Our guns responded. 
For nearly an hour not a musket was heard, 
but the air vibrated with the artillery explo- 
sions. Then the infantry became engaged in 
the woods. Even after the shadows of night 
covered the scene with their uncertain light, 
the conflict went on, until nine o’clock, when 
to the deep-toned Union cheers there were 
no answering high-pitched rebel yells.* 

Our regiment occupied till after sundown a 
position opposite the hospital camp near the 
station. It was then ordered to charge the 
enemy, which was done under cover of the 
heavy smoke that hung over the field. At nine 
o’clock they began to care for the wounded, 
and to carry them to the amputating-table. 
Our “ Little Day” was wounded through the 


* At Savage’s Station I had the ill-luck to be taken 
prisoner, and in consequence was ‘‘ unavoidably ab- 
sent” from our lines until August, when we were 
exchanged. I afterwards learned from my comrades 
their experiences and the gossip of the intervening 
half-dozen weeks, which is briefly outlined in what 
follows.—W. L. G. 


arm, but bandaged it himself. Wad Rider got 
another slight scalp-wound, which led him to 
remark, “ Them cusses always aim for my 
head.” Pendleton got what he called a venti 
lator through the side of his hat, the bullet 
grazing his head. One of the chaplains was 
indefatigable in his care of the wounded, and 
finally preferred to be taken prisoner rather 
than desert them. 

Turning their backs upon the battle-field 
and the hospital camp of twenty-five hundred 
sick and wounded, who were abandoned to 
the enemy, the troops resumed their march. 
The long trains, of five thousand wagons and 
two thousand five hundred head of beef, had 
by this time crossed White Oak Swamp. The 
defile over which the army passed was narrow, 
but it possessed the compensating advantage 
that no attack could be made on the flank, 
because of the morass on either side. As fast 
as the rear-guard passed, trees were felled 
across the road to obstruct pursuit. Before 
daylight the Grand Army was across the 
swamp, with the bridge destroyed in the rear. 


GLENDALE, 


Durinc the early morning hours of Mon- 
day, June 30th, our regiment was halted near 
a barn used as a temporary hospital. The 
boys lay down weary and footsore with fight- 
ing and marching. They were aroused about 
eight o’clock and resumed their march. At 
eleven they were halted near Nelson’s farm. 
The country here began to change from 
swamp and wood to cultivated fields. 

McCall’s division, now numbering only 
about six thousand men, was formed nearly 
parallel to the New Market road, with his 
batteries in rear of the infantry. Kearny was 
within supporting distance on his right, guard- 
ing the space between the New Market and 
Charles City roads, while our. corps, Sumner’s 
with Hooker’s division, were formed in the 
rear of McCall’s advance line. To force the 
Union army from this key position and divide 
it, Longstreet gave battle. At 2:30 P. M., ad- 
vancing with A. P. Hill by the Charles City 
road, he attacked with fury McCall’s division. 
A heavy force of the enemy, passing through 
the woods, was hurled upon Generai Sey- 
mour’s brigade, holding the left, who main- 
tained a stubborn fight for two hours, finally 
causing him to fall back. Knieriem’s and 
Diederichs’ batteries were badly demoralized 
at this point. One of their officers blubbered 
outright. “Are you wounded? Are you 
killed ?” asked Hooker’s ironical jokers. “ No; 
mine battery disgraces me vorse than det,” was 
his reply. 
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When McCall’s division gave way the en- 
emy, who had turned the left of the Union line, 
came down upon Sumner’s troops, who soon 
received the order, “ Forward, guide right” ; 
and at double quick, while the batteries in the 
rear threw shot and shell over their heads 
into the ranks of the enemy, they pressed for- 
ward upon them. For a few moments the 
enemy _ re- 
sisted, then 





broke forthe 
cover of the 
woods and 
melted away 





were the prevailing colors. Some of them had 
a strip of carpet for a blanket, but the ragged- 
ness of their outfit was no discredit to soldiers 
who fought as bravely as did these men. 
Franklin's force, which had been disputing 
the passage of White Oak Swamp during the 
day, at dark retreated from that position, 
which made it prudent to retire our whole 
force from Glendale, for Jackson’s forces at 
White Oak bridge would soon be.upon us. 
By daylight began our march to Malvern, 
the pioneers felling trees in the rear. 
Acres and acres of waving grain, ripe for 
the reapers, were seen on every side. The 
troops marched through the 
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wheat, cutting off the tops 
and gathering them into 
their haversacks, for, except 
in more than ordinarily prov 

ident cases, they were out of 
rations and hungry, as well 
as lame and stiff from march- 
ing. The bands, which had 
been silent so long before 
Richmond, here began play- 
ing patriotic airs, which had 
a very inspiriting effect. As 
they neared the James River 
and caught sight of our gun- 
boats, a cheer went up from 
each regiment. About eleven 
o’clock in the morning they 








took up position on the Mal- 


THE CHANGE OF BASE FROM WHITE HOUSE TO HARRISON'S LANDING. vern plateau 
rr au. 
(SEE ALSO LARGE MAP, PAGE 453 OF THE JULY “‘ CENTURY.”’) 


in the twilight shadows gathering over the 
field. Our artillery continued to shell the 
woods, and the din of musketry did not cease 
until long after dark. This Union victory in- 
sured the safety of the army, which until that 
hour had been in peril. 

During the night many of the enemy’s 
stragglers were captured. Hooker’s men, who 
heard them in the strip of woods calling out 
the names of their regiments, stationed squads 
at different points to answer and direct them 
into the Union lines, where they were cap- 
tured. “Here by the oak,” our men would 
say in answer to their calls, and thus gathered 
in these lost children of the Confederacy. 
Our regiment captured five or six stragglers in 
much the same manner. Many of them were 
under the influence of stimulants. It was cur- 
rent talk at that time—to account for the des- 
perate, reckless charges made during the day— 
that the Confederates were plied with whisky. 
I am not of that opinion, as whisky will not 
make men brave. Those captured wore a 
medley of garments which could hardly be 
called a uniform, though gray and butternut 


MALVERN HILL. 


THE morale of the army, notwithstanding 
its toilsome midnight marches and daily bat- 
tles, with insufficient sleep and scanty food, 
was excellent. Its comparatively raw masses 
were now an army of veterans, tried in the fire 
of battle. 

Our stragglers, their courage revived by 
sight of the gun-boats, came up the hill, seek- 
ing their regiments. One squad encountered 
half a dozen of the enemy’s cavalry and 
charged them with empty muskets. Another 
squad came in with a Confederate wagon, in 
which were several wounded comrades rescued 
from the battle-field. Another squad had 
their haversacks filled with honey, and bore 
marks of a battle with bees. During the 
morning long lines of men with dusty gar- 
ments and powder-blackened faces climbed 
the steep Quaker road. Footsore, hungry, 
and wearied, but not disheartened, these tired 
men took their positions and prepared for 
another day of conflict. The private soldiers 
were quick to perceive the advantages which 
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the possession of Malvern Hill gave us, and 
such expressions as “ How is this for Johnny 
Reb!” were heard on every hand. Wad Rider, 
complacently and keenly viewing the sur- 
roundings, said, “Satan himself couldn’t whip 


SUPPLYING THE HUNGRY ARMY AT HARRISON'S LANDING. 


us out of this!” As soon as it was in position 
near the north front of the hill, our regiment 
was given the order, “ In place —rest,” and 
in a few minutes the men were asleep, lying 
upon their muskets. 

Early in the forenoon skirmishing began 
along the new line. Some of the troops, 
while going up the hill to take their positions 
on the field, were fired upon by the enemy’s 
batteries. Small parties advanced within 
musket-shot, evidently reconnoitering our 
position, and fired from the cover of the 
woods on our men. Shells from our gun-boats 
on the James came hoarsely spluttering over 
the heads of the troops. Occasionally hostile 
regiments appeared from the woods below 
the crest of the hill, and were as often driven 
back by our artillery. 

The fighting of the day might be described 
as a succession of daring attacks and bloody 
repulses. Heavy firing began at different 
points soon after noon, followed by a lull. 
About three o’clock there was heard an ex- 
plosion of artillery, with the well-known rebel 
yell, followed by the cheering of our men. 
The crash of artillery was even at this time 


terrible. Soon it partly died away and was 
followed by roaring volleys, and then the 
irregular snap, crack, crack of firing at will of 
the musketry. It was the attack of G. B. An- 
derson’s brigade of D. H. Hill’s division upon 


(FROM SKETCH BY A. R. WAUD MADE AT THE TIME.) 


Couch’s front. In a hand-to-hand struggle at 
this time, the Thirty-sixth New York captured 
the colors of the Fourteenth North Carolina 
and a number of prisoners. Couch then ad. 
vanced his line to a grove, which gave a 
stronger position and a better range for the 
musketry. An assault at the same time was 
made along the left, but was speedily repulsed 
by the batteries. At four o’clock there was 
quiet. But the storm of battle at six o'clock 
burst upon Malvern cliff. Brigade after bri- 
gade came up the hill with impetuous courage, 
breasting the storm of canister, grape, and shell 
which devastated their ranks. Half-way up 
they would break in disorder, before the de- 
structive cannonade and the deadly voileys 
of musketry. Vainly they were rallied. It 
was more than human courage could endure. 

After D. H. Hill, Magruder made his attack. 
Our guns, grouped around the Crew house, 
opened upon the Confederates, as with fierce 
yells they charged up the slope. In some in- 
stances our infantry, being sheltered by the 
inequalities of the ground in front of the 
guns, withheld their fire until the charging 
column was within a few yards of them. 
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Sometimes the enemy attacked from the 
cover of the ravine on the left, but they never 
reached the crest. Night came, yet the fight 
went on, with cheers answering to yells and 
gun answering to gun. The lurid flashes of 
artillery along the hostile lines, in the gathering 
darkness; the crackle of musketry, with flashes 
seen in the distance like fire-flies; the hoarse 
shriek of the huge shells from the gun-boats, 
thrown into the woods, made it a scene of 
terrible grandeur. The ground in front of Por- 
ter and Couch was literally covered with the 
deadand wounded. At nine o’clock thesounds 
of the battle died away, and cheer after cheer 
went up from the victors on the hill. 

During the battle of Malvern Hill the 
infantry where my regiment was posted was 
not brought into active opposition to the ene- 
my. They lay on the ground in front of the 
guns, which threw shot, shell, and canister over 
their heads. Several times after three o’clock 
brigades were sent from this position to act as 
supports where the attack was heaviest on 
Couch’s lines. Just after three o’clock the artil- 
lery fire was heavy on our brigade, but the loss 
was light, owing to the protection afforded to 
the infantry by the inequalities of the ground. 
Between six and seven o’clock our company 
was detailed to guard prisoners; and about 
that time, as one of my comrades said, General 
Hooker rode by on his white horse, which 
formed a very marked contrast to his very red 
face. He rode leisurely and complacently, as 
if in no alarm or excitement, but looked very 
warm. Behind a bluff, not far from the Crew 
house, was the extemporized hospital towards 
which stretcher-bearers were carrying the 
wounded; those able to walk were hobbling, 
and in some instances were using a reversed 
musket for a crutch. 

All of the prisoners were “played-out” 
men who had evidently seen hard service 
with marching, fighting, and short rations. 

VoL. XXX.—68. 


A PART OF THE FORTIFIED CAMP AT HARRISON'S LANDING, 
(AFTER SKETCH BY A. R. WAUD MADE AT THE TIME.) 


Some of them were morose and defiant. 


The most intelligent were generally the best 


natured. The Virginians would usually re- 
mark, “ You uns will never conquer we uns.” 
In general they were poorly clad. 

Thus ended the Union advance on Rich- 
mond. The grand “Army of the Potomac” 
forced its way to within sight of the enemy’s 
capital, only to fall back, in a desperate struggle 
of seven successive days, to the James River. 
Yet it preserved its trains, its courage, and its 
undaunted front, and inflicted upon the enemy 
heavier losses than it sustained. Though 
crowded back in the final movement, our 
army defeated the enemy on every battle-field 
but one during the seven days. The moral 
advantage was on the side of the Confeder- 
ates; the physical on the side of the Federals. 
We had inflicted a loss of about 20,000 on the 
enemy, while sustaining a loss of but 15,849. 
The North was in humiliation over the result, 
while the Confederates rejoiced. 


ON THE JAMES. 


THE next morning at daybreak our regiment 
moved with its squad of prisoners down the 
road to Haxall’s. Here, for some reason, they 
were halted for two or three hours while regi- 
ments, trains, and cattle moved over the nar- 
row defile, jumbled in: confusion together. 
There were loud discussions as to the nght of 
way, and a deal of growling among the soldiers 
at retreating, after giving the “ rebs” such a 
whipping ; but most of them seemed to think 
“ Littlke Mac” knew what he was about, and 
the enthusiasm for him grew in intensity rather 
than decreased. The halt gave leisure for 
talk with the prisoners. One of them was a 
good-looking, intelligent fellow about twenty- 
two years of age. He informed one of my 
comrades that he belonged to a North Caro- 
lina regiment. He wasa college graduate, and 
the prospect of spending a summer at the 
North did not seem to displease him. He 
confidentially said that he had been a Union 
man just as long as he could, and finally went 
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into the Confederate army to save his property 
and reputation and to avoid conscription. He 
added: “ There are thousands in the South 
just like me. We didn’t want the war, and 
resisted the sentiment of secession as long as 


march and some right smart fighting, for Old 
Jack is powerful on prayer just before a big 
fight.” 

“Did you ever see General Lee?” I in- 
quired of one of them. 





THE WESTOVER MANSION, CAMP AT HARRISON’S LANDING, JULY, 1862. 


we could. Now it has gone so far we've got 
to fight or sever all the associations with 
which our lives are interlinked. I know it 
is a desperate chance for the South. Look 
at your men, how they are disciplined, fed, 
and clothed, and then see how our men are 
fed and clothed. They are brave men, but 
they can’t stand it forever. Southern men 
have got fight in them, and you will find them 
hard to conquer.” 

One lean “ Johnny ” was loud in his praise 
of Stonewall Jackson, saying: “ He’s a gen- 
eral, he is. If you uns had some good general 
like him, I reckon you uns could lick we uns. 
‘Old Jack’ marches we uns most to death ; a 
Confed that’s under Stonewall has got to 
march.” 

** Does your general abuse you—swear at 
you to make you march ?” inquired one of his 
listeners. 

“ Swear ?” answered the Confederate; “no. 
Ewell he does the swearing ; Stonewall does 
the praying. When Stonewall wants us to 
march he looks at us soberly, just as if he was 
sorry for we uns, but couldn’t help it, and says, 
‘Men, we’ve got to make a long march.’ We 
always know when there is going to be a long 


“Yes, I was a sort of orderly for ‘ Uncle 
Robert’ for a while. He’s mighty calm-like 
when a fight is going on.” 

About ten o’clock in the morning the regi- 
ment resumed its march. It reached Harn- 
son’s Landing about four in the afternoon, 
just as it began to rain in torrents. Here they 
were relieved from guard duty and allowed the 
privilege of making themselves as comfortable 
as possible under the circumstances. The level 
land which terminates in bluffs on the James 
River was covered with hundreds of acres of 
wheat ready for the harvest. The process of 
cutting for the army began without delay, 
and before night every blade of it was in 
use for bedding and forage; not a vestige 
remained to tell of the waving fields which 
had covered the plain a few hours previous. 
The fields whereon it stood were trampled 
under foot ; not even a stubble stood in sight. 
Great fields of mud were the resting-place ot 
the army. It was almost as muddy as if the 
waters of the deluge had just receded from 
the face of the earth. Mules, horses, anc men 
were alike smeared and spotted with mire, 
and the ardor of the army was somewhat 
dampened thereby. 
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McCLELLAN’S HEADQUARTERS, HARRISON'S LANDING, JAMES RIVEF. (FROM SKETCH BY A. R. WAUD, 1862.) 


This house was the birthplace of General (afterward President) William Henry Harrison. During the month of July, 1862, it was 
used as a hospital and as a signal-station, the scaffolding about the chimneys having been built for that purpose. 


At Harrison’s Landing the army settled 
down to a period of rest, which was much 
needed. The heat during the day was intoler- 
able, and prevented much exercise. Men lay 
under their shelter, smoked, told stories, dis- 
cussed the scenes and battles of the previous 
month, and when evening came on visited each 
other’scampsand sang the popularsongsof the 
day. Those vampires of the army, the sutlers, 
charged double prices for everything they had 
to sell, until the soldiers began to regard them 
as their natural enemies. No change smaller 
than ten cents circulated in camp. It was the 
smallest price charged for anything. Sutlers’ 
pasteboard checks were in good demand as 
change, and were very useful in playing the 
game of “ bluff.” Thus the army whiled away 
the month of July. 

During August some of the prisoners cap- 
tured from us on the seven days’ retreat ar- 
rived in our lines for exchange. They were a 
sorry-looking crowd — emaciated, hungry, 
sick, ragged, and dirty. They did not have a 
high opinion of the entertainment they had 
received at Belle Isle and Libby prison. 

During one of those quiet, still August 
nights, dark, and as close and muggy as only 
a night in “ dog days” can be, some time after 
midnight, the whole camp was roused by the 
furious and rapid bursting of shells in our 
very midst. Imagine, if you can, a midnight 
shelling of a closely packed camp of fifty thou- 
sand men, without giving them one hint or 
thought of warning; imagine our dazed ap- 
pearance as we rolled from under our canvas 


coverings, and the running and dodging here 
and there, trying to escape from the objective 
point of the missiles. Of course the camp 
was a perfect pandemonium during the half 
hour that the shelling lasted. We soon discov- 
ered that the visitors came from a battery 
across the James River, and in twenty minutes 
a few of our guns silenced them completely. 
Most of these shells burst over and amongst 
us who occupied the center of the camp, near 
the old Harrison’s Landing road. This road 
was lined on either side with large shade-trees, 
which were probably of some assistance to 
the enemy in training their guns. 

While at Harrison’s Landing there was a 
great deal of sickness. But, more than any 
other ailment, homesickness was prevalent. 
It made the most fearful inroads among the 
commissioned officers. Many sent in their 
resignations, which were promptly returned 
disapproved. One, who had not shown a dis- 
position to face the enemy proportionate to his 
rank, hired two men to carry him on astretcher 
to the hospital boat; and this valiant officer 
was absent from the army nearly a whole year. 
We believed at that time that some of the hos- 
pitals at the North, for the sake of the money 
made on each ration, sheltered and retained 
skulkers. In contrast with this was the noble 
action of men who insisted on joining their 
commands before their wounds were fairly 
healed, or while not yet recovered from their 
sickness. 

Bathing and swimming in the James was a 
luxury to us soldiers, and did much, no doubt 
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DUMMIES AND QUAKER GUNS LEFT IN THE WORKS AT HARRISON’S LANDING ON THE EVACUATION BY THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC. (FROM SKETCH AT THE TIME BY A. R. WAUD.) 


towards improving the health of the army. 
Boxes with goodies from home came by ex- 
press in great numbers. One of my friends at 
one time received a whole cheese, and for a 
week was the envy of the company. 
Hooker’s brigade moved towards Malvern 
Hill on the second of August, and on the 
fourth attacked the enemy near Glendale. 
On the fifteenth all was bustle and confusion, 
getting ready for some movement — perhaps 
another advance on Richmond. But instead 
we took up our line of march down the Penin- 


MEMORANDA ON 


General Imboden’s “ Incidents of the Battle of 
Manassas."’ 

HE series of War Papers now being published 

in THE CENTURY are of such extraordinary 
value as history and material for history, that it is 
desirable to have them as accurate as possible, and to 
correct even small errors of fact as they are stated. 
Allow me to correct two in General Imboden’s article 
in the May CenTuRY. The general could not have 
tossed “ little Julia,” the daughter and only child of 
Stonewall Jackson, in his arms three days after the 
battle of Bull Run, for she was not born until more 
than a year after that time. She might have been seen 
in “long dresses’ near Fredericksburg, just before 


sula. The people on the way openly expressed 
hatred of us and sympathy with the rebellion. 
No guards were posted over the houses as 
heretofore, and we used the fences to cook our 
coffee, without reproach from our officers. At 
one house, near the landing, a notice was 
posted forbidding the burial of a Yankee on 
the estate. That house was very quickly and 
deliberately burned to the ground. Steam- 
boats and wagons were crowded with our sick. 
After rapid marches we arrived at Hampton, 
and embarked again for Alexandria. 


Warren Lee Goss. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


her father was killed at Chancellorsville, for she was 
there making her first visit to the army, and was then 
only about six months old. 

Again, General Jackson did not put General 1D. H. 
Hill under arrest while crossing the Potomac into 
Maryland at Leesburg. It was General A. !’. Hill 
who was put nnder arrest on the day before we crossed 
the Potomac, Sept. 4th, for disobedience of orders in 
not moving his division as early in the morning as he 
was directed to do, and thereby delaying the prompt 
movement of the corps. I had given the order to Gen- 
eral Hill fixing the hour for marching, and carried the 
order from General Jackson putting him under «rrest. 
General Branch was in command of A. P. Hill’s civis- 
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ion when we crossed the Potomac northward. I may 
add that General Jackson was seriously bruised and 
hurt by the falling of a vicious horse which was pre- 
sented to him the day he crossed into Maryland; and 
being compelled to ride in an ambulance for a day, he 
turned the command of his corps over to General D. 
H. Hill for that day’s march. After the battle of 
Sharpsburg, and while the army was encamped at 
Bunker Hill, the difficulty between Generals Jackson 
and A. P. Hill was revived, and they preferred charges 
against each other. Then General Lee took the mat- 
ter up, and after an interview with each of them, the 
charges, which he had disapproved and returned, were 
mutually withdrawn, and that was the end of it— 
to all appearances. 

General Imboden is right in his intimation that 
Major Harman was the only man who could swear 
before General Jackson withimpunity. Jackson seemed 
to regard Harman’s superior qualification in that 
line—and he was the most stalwart and stirring 
swearer I ever heard—as a necessary part of his 
equipment as quartermaster. Harman was the only 
quartermaster in the Confederacy who could have 
kept up with “ Jackson's Foot Cavalry,” but he and 
Jackson accomplished results by means and manners 
entirely different. 

Hy. Kyd Douglas. 


Hacerstown, Mp., May 15, 188s. 


arance of his article in the May 
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Century, General 


too late for rap od number, wrote to correct the two 


misstatements described above. He says that after 
the battle of Bull Run the camp was visited by the 
families of many officers, and that he had always 
supposed the child he saw at Stonewall Jackson’s 
quarters to have been the general’s daughter, Julia. 
In his anecdote of the arrest of General Hill, he con- 
founded General D. H. Hill with General A. P. Hill, 
it having been the latter who was placed under 
arrest during that campaign, as explained by Colonel 
Douglas. — EDITOR. } 


The Second Day at Seven Pines. 


GENERAL D. H. HILt has called our attention to 
an error in General Gustavus W. Smith’s paper in the 
May CENTURY, on “ The Second Day at Seven Pines.” 
General Smith quotes as follows from the Union 
general Mindil’s account of the fighting on the second 
day (June 1); 


“‘ After Richardson's and Hooker's divisions and 
Birney’s brigade had driven the Confederates well back 
from the railroad in front of the position held by Rich- 
ardson during the night, Sickles’ brigade united with 
these forces, and a general advance was made. No seri- 
ous opposition was encountered, and Casey's camp was 
reoccupied before two o'clock P. M., the ground being 
covered with the rebel dead and wounded as well as our 
own. 


The reports of both sides (Vol. XI., Part L., “ War 
Records”) show conclusively that the Confederates re- 
mained in possession of Casey’s camp during the second 
day, and retired of their own accord the following 
night, their rear-guard withdrawing at sunrise of 
June 2. 

EDITOR. 
VoL. XXX.—6o. 
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Subterranean Shells at Yorktown. 


GENERAL J. E. JOHNSTON, in his article “ Manassas 
to Seven Pines,” published in the May CeNnTuRY, in 
referring to Jefferson Davis’s statement about plant- 
ing sub-terra shells in the vicinity of the citadel of 
Yorktown when the enemy evacuated that place 
says,—. .. . “This event was not mentioned in 
General D. H. Hill’s report, although General Rains 
belonged to his division, nor was it mentioned by our 
cavalry which followed Hill’s division. Such an 
occurrence would have been known to the whole 
army, but it was not; so it must have been a dream 
of the writer.” 

My recollection of that circumstance is as follows: 
I was at that iime assistant adjutant-general to General 
Fitz John Porter, who was director of the siege of York- 
town. On the morning of May 4th, 1862, our pickets 
sent in a prisoner, who said he was a Union man, had 
been impressed into the rebel service, and was one of 
a party detailed to bury some shells in the road and 
fields near the works. General Porter sent the man 
under guard to General McClellan, with aletter recom- 
mending that he and other prisoners be sent to take 
up the shells. A cavalry detachment passing along 
the road leading to Yorktown had some of its men and 
horses killed and wounded by these shells. Our tele- 
graph operator was sent into Yorktown soon after our 
troops had got possession of the place. He trod upon 
one of the buried shells, which burst and terribly 
mangled both of his legs, from which he died soon 
after in great agony. 

The next morning (May 5th) I rode over the road 
leading to Yorktown, and saw the place where the 
shells had exploded, and also saw several places where 
the location of the buried shells had been marked by 
small sticks inserted in the ground, with pieces of 
white cotton cloth tied to the sticks. In the casemates 
and covered ways about the fortifications I saw a num- 
ber of large shells, placed so that they could easily be 
fired by persons unaware of their presence. It was the 
subject of general remark at the time, that the plant- 
ing of these sub-terra shells was due to the ingenuity 
of General Rains. The substance of the above narra- 
tive is taken from my diary of May 4-5, 1862. 


Fred 7. Locke. 
New York, May 16, 1885 


General Johnston's Chief of Artillery at Bull Run. 


By inference, at least, General Imboden’s paper in the 
May CENTURY, describing “ Incidents of the Battle of 
Manassas,” does injustice to the late General William 
N. Pendleton. General Imboden speaks of himself as 
the senior captain among the four captains of artillery 
of General Johnston’s army. But, in fact, at the time 
of the march of the latter to reénforce Beauregard, 
Captain Pendleton, who was a West Pointer, had been 
promoted to be chief of artillery on General Johnston’s 
staff with the rank of Colonel. General Imboden 
also says that up to the time he left the field with his 
exhausted battery, he did not see Colonel Pendleton with 
the latter’s battery. But it is a fact that Colonel Pen- 
dleton was at times with his battery and active on the 
field as chief of artillery, as shown by the reports of 
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Generals Johnston, Beauregard, and Jackson, who com- 

ment on his services. Members of his battery have 

recently stated that he led them into the action. 
EDITOR. 


The Rear-Guard after Malvern Hill. 


In the May CENTURY, page 149, referring to the re- 
treat from Malvern Hill, July 2d, General McClellan 
gives Keyes’s corps the credit of furnishing the entire 
rear-guard. You will find from the report of Colonel 
Averell, of the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry, the rear- 
guard was made his command and consisted of his 
regiment of Heintzelman’s corps, first brigade of 
Regular Infantry, consisting of the Third, Fourth, 
Twelfth, and Fourteenth infantry, of Porter’s corps, 
and the New York Chasseurs, of Keyes’s corps. To 
confirm this statement, let me refer you to “Official 
Records of the Rebellion,” Vol. XI., Part II., page 235. 
In the same volume, page 193, will be found Keyes’s 
official report, but no mention of Averell. In fact, 
Averell was the rear-guard to Turkey bridge and a 
mile beyond that point, where he found General 
Wessells of Keyes’s corps. The official reports of 
Fitz John Porter, Sykes, and Buchanan all speak of 
Averell as having covered this retreat. The under- 
signed was a first lieutenant in the Twelfth Infantry, 
served through the Peninsula Campaign, was in com- 
mand of Company D, First Battalion, at Malvern Hill, 
and remembers distinctly that the first brigade Regular 
Infantry slept on the field on the night of July ist in 
line of battle. We were surprised the next morning 


to find that the entire army had retreated during the 
night, leaving Averell with his small command as a 
rear-guard to cover the retreat, which was done in 
the masterly manner stated by General McClellan, 
but by Averell, and not by Keyes. 


Henry E. Smith. 


Untrep States Cus, PxiLapecpnia, May 2s, 188s. 


Notes of the Congress- Merrimac Fight. 


THE editorial note, on page 750 of the March num- 
ber of THE CENTURY, giving the anecdote regarding 
Lieutenant Joseph B. Smith’s death, and the sending 
of his sword to his father, by flag of truce, should be 
supplemented by another, which gives a glimpse of a 
curious phase of human nature. 

After Lieutenant Smith was killed, at the foot of 
the after ladder, on the gun-deck of the Congress, the 
writer took from his body his watch and chain, and 
one shoulder-strap, the other having been torn off by 
the shell which killed him. These were, in due time, 
sent to his father. When we abandoned the burning 


ship Smith’s body was placed in a cot, and lowered 
out of the bill-port, the men supposing that it was 
one of the wounded. During the following summer 
Admiral Smith’s house in Washington was entered 
by burglars, and, among other things, the much valued 
watch of his dead son was carried off by them. The 
newspapers, in reporting the robbery, dwelt upon the 
distress occasioned to the admiral by the loss of the 
memento. Soon after, to the surprise of the family, 
they received the watch by express, with a letter from 
the burglars, declaring thet if they had known the 
history of the watch they had taken, nothing would 
have induced them to touch it. 

With regard to another matter in this connection, 
I note that Colonel Wood repeats the statement so 
often made, that the Congress was set on fire by hot 
shot late in the day. This is true; but she had been 
on fire for a long time before the hot shot of which 
he speaks were fired. The first broadsides exchanged 
on that day were from the starboard side of the 
Merrimac and the port side of the Congress ; for the 
ship had not yet swung to the young flood when the 
Merrimac passed up. The heavy guns of the latter 
did fearful work. One of the eight-inch guns of the 
Congress, amidships on the gun-deck, was dismounted 
by this broadside, and all the gun’s crew killed or 
mortally wounded,—besides very many others. This 
broadside must have set the Congress on fire near the 
after magazine. It was in my room, the third one aft, 
on the port side, that the smoke of burning wood soon 
became apparent, and it was there that the carpenter's 
crew cut away the berth, and then the skin of the ship, 
to enable them to get the hose down; but that fire was 
never put out, and gained from the first. 

On page 742, in the same article, Colonel Wood 
speaks of the Congress coming within range as the 
Merrimac swung; and that then “he got in three 
raking shells” with the after pivot-gun. I can tell 
him what two of those shells did. The first one dis- 
mounted and knocked the muzzle off the starboard 
chase-gun,— a thirty-two pounder,—and killed or 
wounded every man at it. The second ranged 
through the stern-frame lower down, passed through 
the ward-room pantry, on the starboard side, through 
the ward-room and steerage, and out upon the berth- 
deck, killing or mortally wounding, in its passage, 
every one of the “ full-boxes ’”’—that is, the cooks and 
ward-room boys, who were the powder passers from 
the after magazine, 

The powder division of the Congress was under the 
command of Purser McKean Buchanan, the brother 
of Captain Buchanan, of the Merrimac. 


Edward Shippen, 


PuHILaDELpuiA, March 5, 188s. Medical Director U. S.N. 
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Extend the Merit System! 


HE spectacle of office-begging and office-giving 

now presented in Washington is not encouraging 
to the lover of his country. The President, the heads of 
departments, and all other officers having the power 
of selection or appointment, are almost overwhelmed 
by the hordes of office-seekers. Day after day and all 
day long their offices and ante-rooms are crowded 
with importunate place-seekers, delegations of Con- 
gressmen or other interested advisers, representatives 
of rival political factions, all clamoring for “ recogni- 
tion” by the bestowal of public office. The time of 
the President and of the members of his Cabinet is so 
consumed by the distribution of the patronage, that 
scarcely any is left for the real work of administration. 
The reforms, the retrenchments, the reorganization, 
the simplification of alleged wasteful and roundabout 
methods, which were promised, though not altogether 
neglected, are subordinated to the work of removal and 
appointment. e attention of the Administration is 
chiefly centered, not upon the proper running of the 
government, but upon the pulling apart and putting 
together again of the machinery by which itis run. At 
the time of writing some three months have elapsed 
since the new Administration came into power, and 
yet only a small fraction of the officers whose removal 
seems to be demanded by the policy adopted have 
been replaced with new men. At the present rate of 
progress a large part of the President’s term must 
elapse before the contemplated changes are fully car- 
ried out, if indeed the end of that term does not find 
them still unfinished. 

Under such a system mistakes are inevitable. The 
conditions under which the selections for office are 
made forbid careful choice or deliberate judgment. 
The only representations that are heard come from 
the place-seekers or their friends. The choice is neces- 
sarily limited to those who are pressing for appoint- 
ment. There is no agency for ascertaining either the 
requirements of the place or the fitness of the ap- 
plicants, much less whether the men whose “ claims ” 
are urged are the best qualified of all who are eligible 
for selection, even under the most rigid party conditions. 
In fine, the whole system is only one degree removed 
from barbarism, and is entirely unworthy of our 
American civilization. The turning loose of the clam- 
orous applicants for a hundred thousand offices upon 
a dozen men, and requiring them to decide, without 
the aid of any system of selection, to whom all these 
places shall be given, imposes a duty which cannot be 
properly discharged. After going through all the 
struggle and turmoil of a Presidential election to select 
men ostensibly to govern the country, to administer 
the laws, to carry out great policies, we make of them 
mere machines for registering the “pressure” for 
office — mere scales in which to weigh the “influence ” 


of rival applicants for place. 
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To say that these things are inevitable upon a trans- 
fer of power from one political party to another is 
simply to emphasize the condemnation of the present 
system. No matter how high the purpose which may 
be cone:ded as animating the President and his ad- 
visers, no matter how sincere their determination may 
be to choose only fit men for office, and to give the 
country an honest, economical, and business-like ad- 
ministration, the system under which they are com- 
pelled to act is in its essence, in its methods and re- 
sults, the old, hateful, condemned system of spoils. 
Their aims are thwarted by the methods of selection 
imposed upon them. As a rational, practical, business- 
like means of selecting our public servants, the present 
system has utterly broken down. To quote Jefierson’s 
phrase, “it keeps in constant excitement all the hun- 
gry cormorants for office”; it demoralizes the public 
service, and, aside from all considerations of principle, 
it imposes on the President and the other appointing 
officers a task whose proper performance is beyond 
human capacity. It is a task, too, which has never 
been attempted before. It is twenty-four years since 
there was a change in the party controlling the exec- 
utive branch of the government. In that time the 
public service has grown five-fold in numbers and 
twenty-fold in intricacy and importance. Methods of 
appointment which were merely annoying and difficult 
a quarter of a century ago, are quite impracticable now. 

Happily, the civil-service law and regulations, by 
providing a just and inflexible method of selection, have 
taken a large part of the subordinate places out of the 
operation of this wretched system. The holders of these 
places, so long as they are honest and efficient, are per- 
mitted to go on with their daily duties undisturbed by 
the scramble of the office-seekers. There is no incen- 
tive to get them out by cooked-up charges or partisan 
“ pressure,” for access to their places can be gained 
only through the gateway of impartial competitive ex- 
aminations. At the same time the power of removal 
is not restricted, and the civil-service rules furnish no 
protection to a dishonest or inefficient clerk. Such 
vacancies as occur are filled in a quiet, orderly way 
through the Civil-Service Commission, or if not re- 
quired to be filled, remain vacant, and the salaries are 
saved to the people. Inthe Treasury alone, more than 
sixty vacancies occurring under the present Administra- 
tion remain unfilled, and more are likely to be added 
to them before the force of the department is brought 
down to a working basis. But for the civil-service 
rules these places would have been instantly filled 
with eager partisans, and every pretext which self-in- 
terest or partisanship could invent to make more 
vacancies would have been made use of. Indeed, 
it is impossible to picture how greatly the outside 
pressure and the inside demoralization would have been 
multiplied, had the places now protected by the civil- 
service act been thrown into the pool for whose prizes 
the place-hunters are struggling. 
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The obvious remedy is to extend the system of im- 
partial selection to all places except those by which the 
policy of the Administration is shaped. But before this 
can be done, there must be rooted out of the public 
mind the notion that any public place can properly be 
bestowed as the reward of partisan service. The great 
administrative offices must be filled by adherents of the 
dominant party, not to reward them for their services 
to the party, but that the will of the majority of the 
people, as expressed at the polls, may be executed. 
But, in any broad public view, it is a matter of utter 
indifference whether the men who fill the minor min- 
isterial, clerical, and laboring places belong to one 
party or the other. There is no difference in principle 
between the services required of civil officers and 
those performed by officers of the army and navy. 
All that is required im either case is honesty, 
capacity, and trained obedience to the Constitution, 
the laws, and the lawful orders of their superiors. 
The jeffersonian test covers the whole ground: 
“Is he honest, is he capable, is he faithful to the 
Constitution? ” 

The chief obstacle to the extension of the merit 
system is the fact that for twenty-four years the pub- 
lic offices have been monopolized by one political party. 
It was to be expected that the opposition party on 
coming into power should wish to fill at least a part 
of these places with its own adherents. But it is plain 
that some check must be placed on the gratification of 
this wish, if we are to get any efficient work in the line 
of “retrenchment and reform” out of the present Ad- 
ministration. After the division of the public offices be- 
tween the two parties has been in some degree equal- 
ized, there will be the best opportunity that has ever 
occurred of putting the whole public service, from high 
to low, the few great administrative offices alone ex- 
cepted, on a permanent, non-partisan footing. To 
accomplish this, the lower grades in every branch of 
the service must be thrown open to impartial but 
searching competitive examinations, and all of the 
higher places, up to the very top, must be filled by the 
promotion of meritorious subordinates. This is the 
natural, logical, and, as we believe, inevitable outcome 
of the civil-service reform movement. Whether this 
goal can be reached in one administration remains to 
be seen; but when it is reached, one of the greatest 
political revolutions that this country has ever seen 
will have been accomplished. Our elections will then 
no longer be mere scrambles for the spoils of office, 
but, what our theory of government intends they shall 
be, pure contests of principle. 


The Christian Congress and its Fruits. 


THe Church Congress, lately held at Hartford, 
marks progress in the direction of Christian codpera- 
tion. It is true that the meeting was only a parlia- 
ment, a talking convocation ; and that the constitution 
on which it was called together expressly and in capi- 
tal letters forbids the Congress to do anything what- 
ever except talk. Like the Christian League of Con- 
necticut, of which this Hartford Conference may, by 
some stretch of imagination, be regarded as the 
antitype, the rules of this body provide that “no topic 
discussed in the Congress, nor any question of doc- 
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trine arising out of any discussion, shall ever be sub- 
mitted to vote, at any meeting of the Congress or of its 
Council.” 

It is not for legislation — even of an advisory sort — 
that the Congress is established, but for consultation 
and free discussion. It is not by voting that its power 
will be exerted ; the vanity of voting in spiritual affairs 
is clearly recognized by those who have the charge of 
it. They understand that whatever may be the uses of 
the suffrage in governments whose foundation is phys. 
ical force and whose ultimate appeal is the sword, 
a vote, which is merely an expression of will, settles 
nothing permanently in religion. They know that all 
substantial gains of Christian truth are made, not by 
counting heads or silencing minorities, but by free 
investigation and untrammeled speech. 

The uselessness of talk as a means of promoting 
Christian union has often been asserted; but this 
judgment is true only of the insincere talk of those 
who profess unity while practicing schism, and who 
dissemble disagreements which in their hearts they 
feel to be vital. It may also be said that the value of 
discussion, as a means of promoting Christian unity, 
must be limited so long as the discussion is confined 
to topics on which the parties have already come to an 
agreement. Unity is reached by a frank comparison of 
differences, and a manly recognition by the interlocu- 
tors of the right to disagree. ‘ 

Herein is the gain of the new Congress. “ The Coun- 
cil has no intention,” as its inaugural statement asserts, 
“of establishing a society, or organizing a plan of 
union, or putting forth a creed; it simply aims, by 
holding public meetings from time to time, to make pro- 
vision for a full and frank discussion of the great sub- 
jects in which the Christians of America are interested, 
including those ecclesiastical and theological questions 
upon which Christians differ.” Nothing of this sort 
has ever before been attempted. The former essays 
toward unity have been confined to those who could 
stand together upon a platform of doctrine previously 
laid down. Such endeavors as these have their uses. 
It is important that Christians who are called by vari- 
ous names, and who often regard one another with sus- 
picion, should find out how many and how important 
are the truths in which they perfectly agree. To re- 
hearse these agreements and to magnify them is a 
wholesome exercise. But so long as there remain dis- 
agreements which they feel to be important, and so long 
as they do not feel themselves free to speak of these 
disagreements, the unity achieved is superficial. When 
they are ready to meet and engage in a candid and 
tolerant comparison of their differences, the foundation 
of a deeper unity is laid. 

The Congress at Hartford included not only those 
sects which have hitherto united in Christian work, 
but several that have not before been welcomed to such 
consultations. In the Council, among the officers, and 
on the list of essayists and speakers, were the names 
of Baptists, Congregationalists, “Christians,” Disc- 
ples, Episcopalians, Friends, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, and Universalists. 
Among the speakers no attempt was made to suppress 
differences of opinion ; each man spoke his own mind, 
courteously but frankly; every speaker approached 
the subject before the meeting from his own stand- 
point; and under so many cross-lights the topic was 
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well illuminated. Such discussions are of the highest 
value in an educational point of view. Very little ten- 
dency to controversy was observable; those who par- 
ticipated in the conference sought not to confute the 
views of others, but simply and clearly to express their 
own. Anassembly of clear-headed Christians, of all the 
different persuasions, from which the polemical demon 
is exorcised, and in which each one temperately en- 
deavors to set forth the truth as it appears to him, 
must be a great school in which to study the doctrine 
and the discipline of the church. 

But the gains of knowledge, great as they must be, 
are less than the gains of charity. It was a wonderful 
advantage to the Episcopal communion in this country 
and in England when the Congress of that church was 
organized which brought Ritualists, and High Church- 
men, and Low Churchmen, and Broad Churchmen all 
together on one platform, and called on every man to 
speak his inmost thought. The bonds of fellowship in 
that church have been visibly strengthened by this 
Congress; the danger of division is greatly lessened; 
all parties have come to regard each other not only 
with tolerance, but with respect and affection. It is to 
be hoped thatthe same result will be achieved through 
the Congress of Churches for the scattered and dis- 
cordant sects. When “ Father’? Grafton, of Boston, 
one of the most thorough-going Ritualists in the coun- 
try, comes upon its platform and frankly recognizes 
the clergymen of other names round about him not 
only as Christian men, but also as Christian ministers, 
those who listen open not only their eyes, but their 
hearts; and when he goes on to say that worship, in 
his understanding of it, includes sacrifice, and then to 
explain what he means by sacrifice, and what relation 
this sacrifice offered by the worshiper bears to the 
greater sacrifice on Calvary, a kindlier feeling toward 
him and those who stand with him at once finds ex- 
pression. The listeners may not at all agree with his 
view, but they can see that it is much less preposter- 
ous than they had supposed, and that the man who 
utters it is not only a sincere and manly man, but 
has something to say for himself. When Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke sets forth his views of the histor- 
ical Christ as the true center of theology, and when 
the Rev. Chauncey Giles, of the New Church, 
expresses his mind on the same subject, and when 
President Chase, of Haverford College, unfolds the 
doctrine of the Friends respecting worship, the assent 
may not be universal, but the courteous attention 
and the sympathetic friendliness are. Through the 
cultivation of this generous spirit, and the com- 
parison of views on subjects that have hitherto 
been tabooed in Christian assemblies, the meetings of 
the Congress of Churches promise to prepare the 
way for a great increase of practical unity among 
Christians. 

For this, it must be remembered, is the thing to be 
accomplished. The sentiment of fellowship needs to 
be cultivated, but sentiment without practice is dead, 
being alone. The Congress of Churches is not called 
on to devise plans of codperation, but the men who 
take part in its discussions and mingle in its assem- 
blies ought to go home and heal some of the unseemly 
and wasteful divisions existing in their neighborhoods. 
No difficulty will be found in devising ways of codp- 
eration if there is only a disposition to cBoperate. 
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It is pleasant to hear what seems like an echo of this 
Congress — that a Conference of Christians in Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts, where this Congress 
originated, has just taken in hand one of the little 
towns where four churches occupy a field barely large 
enough for one, with an urgent call for their consoli- 
dation. There are a thousand little towns in this 
country where the same conditions exist, and where 
the same remedy needs to be applied. Nothing is 
needed for the cure of the evil but a tincture of charity 
and a modicum of common sense. 


The Revised Version of the Old Testament. 


THE long, difficult, uncompensated labor of the Re- 
visers is brought to an end. Be the final verdict what 
it may in regard to the merits of the Revision, it will 
stand as one of the principal literary achievements of 
the present generation, and an important index of the 
state of scholarship in this period. The Old Testament 
company have had at once an easier and a more seri- 
ous task than the New Testament Revisers had before 
them. A translator must, first of all, get hold of the 
book which he intends to render into another tongue. 
He must settle the text which he will follow. This, in 
the case of the New Testament, was the most delicate 
and responsible part of the work of the Revisers. The 
advantages for textual criticism and the necessity for 
it forced on them this preliminary labor. On the 
whole, their most valuable service, as regards the 
amendment of the old version, lies just here, in the 
improvement of the text. Yet here is a matter where 
there is room for endless divergence of opinion as to 
particular points, and here is the place where the most 
fierce onslaught has been made upon them. In this 
attack, the old dread of admitting any uncertainty 
in the original text of the sacred volume, and a real, 
though it be an unavowed, disposition, both ground- 
less and superstitious, to stand by the “received text,” 
as far as it isin any way possible, underlie the angry 
crusade against this feature of the New Testament 
Revision. Yet nothing has done so much to shake 
confidence in it and to lessen for the time its currency 
and popularity. The Old Testament companies have 
followed the medizval “ Masoretic”’ text, as they have 
no ancient manuscripts to consult. In a few instances 
only have they been driven to a modified reading. 
They escape thus the onset of a swarm of unfriendly 
critics, which would no doubt have arisen had they 
undertaken to correct the Hebrew. They have, how- 
ever, occasionally referred in the margin to the Sep- 
tuagint and other ancient translations. It is worthy 
of notice that the American company on this subject 
are even more conservative than their English breth- 
ren, and would have blotted out this class of marginal 
references. While the Revisers have secured immu- 
nity from attack by this cautious policy, they have 
lessened the value of their work as it will be estimated 
by scholars and by coming generations. There ought 
to be, and there will be, a great deal done in the tex- 
tual criticism of the Old Testament. The further study 
of the Septuagint and the rectification of its text, and 
the study of later ancient versions which are founded 
on manuscripts of the original that long ago perished, 
will in time yield valuable fruit. Whether the condi- 
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tion of these inquiries now is such as to justify the ex- 
treme prudence and reserve of the Revisers as regards 
the text, is a question on which there will be a differ- 
ence of opinion. The first thing to be done is to dis- 
possess the mind of the notion that the original text 
of the Scriptures is to be ascertained in any other way 
than by the means applicable to all other ancient writ- 
ings. As long as a vague idea of a miraculous preser- 
vation of it, or an unreasoning timidity which debars 
scrutiny, is allowed to have an influence, the truth 
will not be reached. 

The Old Testament Revisers have done an excellent 
service of a negative kind. In the first place, they 
have beer able to un/oad Archbishop Usher’s chro- 
nology, which has been connected with the editions of 
King James’s version. Usher was a great scholar, 
and did a noble service in his day. His chronology, 
however, in important parts of it, was always a subject 
of more or less controversy. In the existing state of 
historical studies it is a burden and an encumbrance in 
our English Bibles. At best, it is of the nature of 
comment, nd comment is out of place in a transla- 
tion. In the second place, the Revisers have delivered 
us from the headings of the chapters. These unin- 
spired and sometimes unintelligent assertions respect- 
ing the contents of the chapters are in their nature 
mere commentary, and it is high time that they were 
shoveled out of the way. The Protestant habit of in- 
veighing against notes and glosses in the Roman 
Catholic versions, has been an example of the ease 
with which we condemn sins of which, in another 


form, we are guilty ourselves. Our editions of the 
English Bible have assumed to tell their readers what 
the prophets and apostles taught, including not a little 
which they did not teach. 

With this improvement we may associate the gain 
derived from the grouping of the text into paragraphs, 
Here a minor ingredient of interpretation must some- 


times come in, but here it is inevitable. The effect of 
the mechanical chipping of the Scriptures into little 
fragments called “ verses ”’ is in a large measure neu- 
tralized. The printing of poetry in a metrical form is 
another change of which a benefit in interpretation 
cannot fail to be one consequence. 

With respect to language and style, the main objec- 
tion which has been made to the Revised New Testa- 
ment is that it has admitted trivial emendations, and in 
too many instances made a greater loss in spirit and 
force than it made a gain in minute accuracy. A certain 
petty and pedantic quality has been imputed, not 
wholly without foundation, to a considerable number 
of its alterations. The New Testament Revisers have 
a right to at least a partial defense against the preva- 
lent criticism. The first thing to be said in behalf of 
them is that the authors of the old version allowed 
themselves more license than anybody allows at pres- 
ent to translators of ancient or modern writings. They 
wrote at a time when there was a great relish for 
sonorous English; and this we have in a noble abun- 
dance in King James’s version. In not a few cases, 
the reflection cast on the Revisers is really a reflec- 
tion on the original writers of the Scriptures, although 
it is not so intended. Not to mince the matter, there 
is more fine writing in King James’s version than in 
the Greek of the Evangelists and Apostles; and the 
preference of King James to the Revisers is in some 
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cases a preference of King James to the original 
authors. Then it must be remembered that what is 
called rhythm is frequently the mere mode of reciting 
a passage which has been acquired bya long habit of 
modulating the voice in its frequent repetition. The 
rhythmical utterance of a verse from King James’s 
translation often fails in just emphasis and felicity of 
pause, if the sense, and not the sound, is to be chiefly 
regarded. However, it is undeniable that the re- 
vision of the New Testament has a fault of the nature 
referred to, although it has been exaggerated by 
critics who prefer eloquence to truth and fidelity in 
the transference of thought from one language to 
another. The Old Testament companies, made wary 
by the outcry raised against their New Testament 
colleagues, who had first to bear the brunt of criticism, 
have adhered more closely to time-honored phraseol- 
ogy, and, generally speaking, have not aimed to be 
accurate overmuch. The English company have not 
been willing to part with “ bolled,” although not one 
man in five thousand knows what it means, and they 
express a pathetic reluctance at giving up “ear”’ for 
“ plough.” They almost imply that the provincial use 
of a word in some district of England is a sufficient 
reason for retaining it, and apparently do not reflect 
that their entire island contains only a fraction of the 
English-speaking nations who, it is to be hoped, will 
continue to read the Bible. 

Perhaps the most notable change in the vocabulary 
of the English translation is the retention of “sheol ”— 
the old Hebrew translation of the under-world, the 
abode of the departed, the realm of shadows — in the 
room of the word “ kell,”” which once was understood, 
but i$ now, owing to a change of significance, become 
misleading. The English company, however, per- 
sisted in retaining “ pit” or “ grave ”’ in some of the 
passages where it occurs, and contented themselves 
with printing the original “sheol” in the margin. 
The rule of translating an original word by an 
identical English term is without any good founda- 
tion, and efforts to follow such a rule are one 
main cause of the blemish in the New Testament 
Revision of which we have spoken above, It is a 
cramping, slavish canon that nobody would think 
of adopting, or of trying to adopt, in rendering a 
book from Greek or Latin, French or German, if 
it were not a sacred scripture. “But “sheol,” if 
carried over into the Version, should not anywhere 
be exchanged for another term. It is found requis- 
ite to warn the reader in the margin that it does 
not mean “a place of burial,” and yet the warning 
is not clearly uttered. The use of “sheol” in the 
Revision may be useful in putting the readers of 
the Old Testament upon a right path of inquiry. 
The gradual unfolding of doctrine, the progressive 
revelation of spiritual truth, is what all Christians 
at the present day have special need to understand 
if they would comprehend their religion or defend 
it against assault. 

There is one word which we have to add in relation 
to the fair treatment of the Revised Version as 4 
whole. It is not enough to be dissatisfied with a ren- 
dering. Unless the critic is prepared to suggest 4 
better one, or feels authorized to affirm that a better 
one could be found, he is bound to keep silent. 
Where is there a writer, ancient or modern, who can 
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be satisfactorily presented in another language than 
his own, if by satisfaction we mean the pleasure which 
a perfect equivalent affords a reader of critical taste? 
It will often happen that a particular rendering raises 
a misgiving, if it do not stir up a feeling akin to dis- 
gust, when the reader, on making the attempt to pro- 
vide a substitute, has to give up the endeavor. The 
New Testament Revisers have a special claim to this 
kind of consideration, for they labor under another 
disadvantage greater than any of those we have enu- 
merated, in comparison with the Old Testament com- 
pany. The writings of the New Testament, especially 
the Epistles, are vastly more difficult to translate than 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The Old Testament company 
had no such obstacles to wrestle with as encountered 
the Revisers in the Epistles of Paul. If the Old Testa- 
ment company are censured less, it is because their task 
was easier and because they have made hardly any 
attempt to improve the text. In truth, however, both 
groups of revisers are entitled to honor and gratitude 
for the measure of success which they have attained. 
The fact that the Bible is a sacred book is attended 
by one incidental disadvantage. Toa considerable ex- 
tent, at least at the present day, it is taken out of liter- 
ature. That is to say, the poems, the histories, etc., 
which compose it are massed in one volume instead of 
being separately published, and for this reason are less 
read by a numerous class who are not sufficiently alive 
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to their distinctively religious value. The book of Job 
is about the only one of the Scriptures which is ever 
published by itself in a form to attract literary readers. 
Whatever tends to freshen the pages of the Bible, to 
remind people that it is a composite collection, and not 
a single treatise, and that a treatise all in prose, is a 
benefit. The New Revision, it is possible to see, is 
not without an effect of this kind. 

The revision of the early Protestant versions of the 
Bible in different countries, and the wide-spread inter- 
est felt in the work among all classes, are among the 
many signs that the Scriptures are not losing teir hold 
upon the minds of men. The study of comparative relig- 
ion does not operate to weaken, it rather tends to in- 
crease, the influence and authority of the Christian Bible. 
Let any one attempt to read the Koran, and he will rise 
from the effort with a profounder sense of the depth of 
power that belongs to the writings of the Prophets and 
Apostles. Editions of heathen scriptures and excerpts 
from heathen sages which have been sometimes put 
forth as rivals of the Bible bring no very large profit 
to editors or publishers. The Bible remains a well- 
spring of spiritual life. The conviction is not likely to 
be dislodged that within its hallowed pages life and 
immortality are in truth brought to light. The prog- 
ress of culture and civilization in the lapse of ages 
does not lessen the worth of the treasure which they 
contain. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


What shall be Done with Our Ex-Presidents ? 


HIS question, which, though little discussed, has not 

a little exercised the minds of reflecting people in 
the United States of late years, was brought into special 
prominence at the last session of Congress by the in- 
troduction and passage of a bill extending special 
relief to ex-President Grant; though in this particular 
case it was, of course, the former military services and 
position of the general that enabled Congress to act 
effectively. 

There are many who deem the present custom with 
regard to our ex-Presidents the most democratic — 
using the word in its general, and not in its partisan 
sense —and therefore the most fitting method. The 
President, they say, is taken from among the people to 
act as their chief servant for a brief period —on the 
expiration of which he resumes his place in the popu- 
lar ranks, as he should. There are, indeed, some who 
do not believe in anything that will tend to further 
exalt or personalize the Presidential office, preferring 
as they do to foster a tendency towards the abolition 
of the Presidency, or its conversion into something 
like the Swiss executive system. 

But of the various suggestions having to do with 
the institution as it is, the one printed below seems to 
us of especial practical suggestiveness and value. Itis 
from the pen of one who always speaks upon public 
questions with authority, but whose name we suppress 
from a desire that his recommendation should be 
considered and judged, as such a question always 
should be, entirely upon its merits. — ED1tor OF THE 
CENTURY¢ 


We have now (June 15, 1885) three ex-Presidents. 
Since the retirement of President Washington in 1797 
we have never been without one or more. We never 
had more than four except for a single year, in 1861 —62, 
when we had five. The average number for the eighty- 
eight years since Washington became our first ex- 
President has been less than two and one-half per 
annum. But in the whole expanse of the United States 
there is no class of citizens so difficult to classify, none 
whose position is in so many respects awkward and 
embarrassing. But yesterday a king; to-day “none 
so poor to do him reverence,”"—at once the most con- 
spicuous and one of the most powerless private citizens 
of the Republic. Though representing not only the 
eminence of character which called him to the chief 
magistracy, but the accumulated distinction which the 
discharge of its duties for one or more terms necessarily 
begets, he is relegated to the comparative obscurity 
of private life, unsupported by a single expression of 
the nation’s gratitude or the slightest official recogni- 
tion of the loss the public service sustains in parting 
with his unique experience and trained familiarity with 
public affairs. He takes with him into retirement no 
official rank, no title, not even a ribbon, nor a per- 
quisite unless it be the fragking privilege, to distin- 
guish him from the obscurest and least deserving of 
his countrymen, More unfortunate even than a good 
household servant, he cannot command a certificate 
from his last place, Neither has he the privileges and 
exemptions which attach to political obscurity. Like 
an aérolite, the height from which he has descended 
makes him an object of perpetual and costly curiosity. 
If a man of moderate means, as most of our Presidents 
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have been, he is condemned by the very eminence 
from which he descends to expenses to which no private 
citizen is liable,— expenses for which the State makes 
no provision, and expenses from which there is no 
graceful or dignified escape. The Presidency is the 
only office in the country which to a considerable extent 
unfits its incumbent for returning to an active prosecu- 
tion of the profession or calling in which he may have 
been trained. He is expected to sustain the dignity of 
the first citizen of the Republic for the remainder of his 
life, without any of the resources or privileges which 
such a rank implies. At the very time when his avail- 
ability as a public servant is presumably greatest, and 
when he deserves to be regarded as one of the nation’s 
most valuable assets, he is not only cast out like the 
peel of an orange as worthless, but virtually disqualified 
for subordinate positions. 

Is this as it should be? Is it just to our chief mag- 
istrates ? Is it just to ourselves ? Is it good economy ? 
Is it good politics ? 

The time seems to have arrived when these questions 
should be considered, and something should be done to 
secure for our ex-Presidents a rank and position which 
shall make due account not only of the services they may 
have rendered the country, but those which they more 
than other persons are still capable of rendering. 
Congress has occasionally allowed itself to make some 
temporary provision for necessitous ex-Presidents ; but, 
besides being transient in their operation, these ex- 
pressions of national sympathy involve invidious dis- 
criminations, and they humiliate the beneficiary by 
granting as a favor or a benevolence what should be 
conceded only for an equivalent. 

Without any pretension to have found the only or 
the most proper remedy for this great wrong to our 
chief magistrates,— a wrong resulting from no delib- 
erate purpose, but from an oversight of the framers 
of our Constitution,— we have one to propose which 
commends itself to our most deliberate judgment, and 
to which as yet we have found no serious objections. 
It is very simple and not entirely new, though we 
are not aware that it has ever been formally submitted 
to the public. 

We would suggest, then, that when a President’s 
term of office expires, he shall become a senator 
of the United States for life, with half the salary he 
received as President. The very day that he hands over 
the key of the White House to his successor, he should 
be qualified to step into the upper house of our Fed- 
eral legislature, and be joined to the other seventy-six 
statesmen whose duty it is to review his successor’s 
policies and measures. From being the elect of a 
party, he would become the counselor and protector, 
not of one party, but of all parties ; not of any political 
sect, but of the whole nation. 

With no political ambitions ungratified, his indepen- 
dence as complete as it can or ought to be in this 
world, he would then ocgupy that position in which it 


* When ex-President Grant arrived in Bagiend, he was invited 
js hy Duke of Wellington to dinner. The diplomatic corps were 
invited. The American minister incited that the ex-Presi- 
dent should — | gence and occupy the seat of honor. The 
their s gns and claim the rights 





would be least difficult to consecrate himself entirely 
and disinterestedly to the service of his country. Hay- 
ing no patronage to bestow, he would be under no 
obligation to meddle with its disposition by those who 
had. His social position being assured, his income 
would amply provide for all his wants, and leave him 
no pretext or excuse for resorting to any methods, dig- 
nified or otherwise, for increasing it. Whether at 
home or abroad, he and his ex-Presidential colleagues 
would have a well-defined official rank only lower than 
that of the President himself.* 

As the mode of constituting our legislative bodies is 
determined by the Constitution, the following amend- 
ment to that instrument, or something substantially 
like it, would be required to accomplish the result at 
which we are aiming : 

SEc. 3, ART. I. of the Constitution shall be amended 
so as to read as follows : 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two senators from each State, chosen by the 
legislature thereof for six years, and of such persons 
as shall have served to the close of a term as President 
or acting President of the United States, and each 
senator shall have one vote. 


Sec. 5 of ArT. I. shall be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


The senators and representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law 
and paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 
Each President-senator shall receive for his compen- 
sation a sum equal to one-half of the salary which 
has been allowed to him while President, to be paid 
also out of the Treasury of the United States. 


The following table will show who were ex-Presi- 
dents at one and the same time, and who, had they 
been entitled to them, would have occupied seats in 
the Senate from the year 1797 to the 4th of March, 
1885: 


1797 
1801 * 
1809 
1817 iattlicn 
1825 efferson, Madison, Monroe ... 
1826 “* 1829, Madison, Monroe a 
1829 “‘ 1831, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams. .......... 
1831 ‘* 1836, Madison, J. Q. Adams 
1836 “* 1837, J. Q. Adams 

1841, J. Q. Adams, Andrew Jackson 

1845, J. Q. Adams, A. Jackson, Martin Van Buren 
1849, artin Van Buren, John ange 
1852, Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, James KK. Polk . 
1856, M. Van Buren, John Tyler, Millard Fillmore 
1861, M. Van Buren, J. Tyler, M. Fillmore, F. Pierce 
1862, Van Buren, Tyler, illmore, Pierce, Buchanan . 
1868, M. Fillmore, ranklin Pierce, J. Buchanan 
1869, M. Fillmore, Franklin Pierce os : 
1874, M. Fillmore, Andrew Johnson. . 
1875, Andrew Johnson 
1880, 4 , 
1885, U Ss. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes... . 
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dence that it expected him to be distinguished from any of its 


other citizens, and re that they would be derelict in allow- 
ing him to take precedence of their sovereigns, represented in 
their persons. The matter was finally compromised by the inter- 
vention of the = of Derby, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, by 
sod ts that neither the ex-President nor the 





which would be eonnted to their sovereigns if present, decl 

to attend the dinner if the precedence was given to Mr. Grant; 
taking the not unreasonable und Fee § r. Grant was not an 
officer of any government, fat be no oaks but that of a 
private gentleman, that his country tal given the world no evi- 


ambassadors id said to have precedence nor to have sur- 
rendered it. There has been no other epoch in our history, prob- 
ably, when even such a concession would have been made to any 
other ex-President of the United States. . 
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The cost of these supplementary senators to the 
nation would have been a fraction less than fifty-two 
thousand dollars a year, considerably less than the 
cost of a President alone to-day. 

For this sum of fifty-two thousand dollars yearly, the 
Senate and the nation would have profited by the 
counsel, experience, and example of Washington for 
more than two years longer; of John Adams for more 
than a quarter of a century; of Jefferson for more than 
seventeen years; of Madison for more than nineteen 
years; of John Quincy Adams for more than eighteen 
years ; of Jackson for more than eight years; of Van 
Buren for more than twenty-one years; and of Grant 
for at least fifteen years. 

However diverse may be the estimates which this 
generation would be disposed to place upon the ser- 
vices which the ex-Presidents of the United States 
would have rendered respectively as President-senz- 
tors, it is difficult to suppose that any one of them 
could have failed to prove a very substantial acquisi- 
tion to the legislative department of our government, 
or that the prospect of such a dignified termination of 
their public career would not have made most if not 
all of them better Presidents. What could contribute 
more than such a prospect to discourage any disposi- 
tion to misuse the influence and patronage of the 
Executive for personal ends? The President would 
have every inducement to give the people as accept- 
able an administration as possible, for the purpose 
of strengthening his influence in the more enduring 
position of senator towards which he would be gravi- 
tating.* This would be a larger and more effectual 
contribution to the reformation and perfection of our 
civil service than any laws that Congress can enact, 
however faithfully executed. Then the people could not 
only safely but wisely restore to the President the 
power which he needs for the proper discharge of his 
constitutional duties, but of which of late years there 
has been a growing disposition to deprive him, because 
of the enormous temptations under our present sys- 
tem to abuse it. Till some provision like this is made 
for retiring Presidents, it is idle to expect them to be 
as indifferent about a reélection as it is desirable they 
should be, or that any system of civil-service reform 
will result in anything more or better than a succession 


of transient and disappointing expedients. 
A. 


Recent Fiction.t 


QUITE a number of anonymous novels have lately 
appeared, perhaps not without some influence from the 
success which befell “ The Bread-winners.”’ The pleas- 
ure of guessing who wrote a book carried the No Name 
Series along for several years, and “The Bread-winners” 
called public attention to the anonymous novel for the 
first time on a very large scale. “The Buntling Ball,” 
a nonsense-book with a satirical aim, written in verse, 
has gained much by the mystery as to its authorship. 
While unreasonably long, it has very clever things in it, 


“It might be worth pee By ek it would not be good 
Policy , and even a can- 
, work a forfeiture of al rights to a seat in 

No Bresdnt wot be cyt accept a renomina- 


eh ee caro * New York: Bape: Bus — The Bunt- 
ling Ball. New Yanni Funk & W — Where the Battle was 
Fought, by Charles Egbert 


on secondary lines. The workmanship is careful, and 
the humorous parody on the chorus of the old Greek 
tragedies, first made popular here by Robert Grant, 
could not be better. In reading these, the writer has 
felt what an Ass (not to put too fine a point on it) is 
the Greek chorus in the bald light of the workaday 
world. In the same frame of mind, taking the uncon- 
ventional view, we can look at the opera-singer, and find 
fun in his strutting and unnatural proceedings gener- 
ally. This aspect of the opera-singer was once caught 
by Mr. Mitchell, the editor of“ Life,” in an early etch- 
ing. On the large lines, as a satire on New York 
society, it must be confessed that ‘* The Buntling Ball ” 
is a failure. 

Another surprise which has been sprung on us, in- 
stead of hanging fire like the last mentioned, was the 
authorship of ‘*‘ Where the Battle was Fought,” by Mr. 
Charles Egbert Craddock. That young gentleman 
gave Boston what is very dear to it, a literary sen- 
sation, by appearing like a modern Rosalind from 
the depths of the Southern forests, no longer a male, 
but a woman genius! “Where the Battle was Fought” 
may not be equal in all its parts to several short 
stories of the Tennessee Mountains contributed by 
Miss Murfree to “The Atlantic,’’ but it has very 
delightful chapters, and establishes her right to mem- 
bership in that Society of Authoresses which has 
been urged as a necessity for New York and Boston. 
It places her beside Miss Woolson, Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote, and Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. 

The last mentioned has appeared in her double char- 
acter of romantic novelist and redresser of Indian 
wrongs. In the same romance she has more or less suc- 
cessfully welded together the aims of the novelist and of 
the reformer. It would be untrue to say that the place 
of juncture is invisible, or that parts of the book have 
not suffered as a romance from the holy zeal of the 
reformer. But when the cause is so good and the 
work itself so satisfactory, one must not pick flaws. 
“ Ramona” is a book to read all day and far into the 
night; it is full of a youthful idealism ; it has a charm- 
ing warm love-story; certain characters, like that of 
the old priest and the business-like Mexican lady, are 
novel, well thought out, delightful. 

Mr. Marion Crawford’s “ American Politician ”’ is 
the reverse of this. Intended to belong to the care- 
fully observant school of Messrs. Howells and James, 
it is only externally that there is a resemblance. To 
“make copy,” as the journalists say, was Mr. Craw- 
ford’s apparent aim. The society he represents is true 
to neither England nor America, Boston nor New York. 
The politics are as impossible for London as Washing- 
ton ; his hero is not merely a prig — he could not exist 
here. Mr. Crawford has been writing from a large 
fund of ignorance, and has been moreover possessed, 
unfortunately possessed, with the desire of saying 
amiable things about everybody. It is a mournful 
come-down from “The Roman Singer,” his first, 
though not — book; and from “ Mr. 


& Co.— Ramona, by H. H. (Helen Jackson). Boston : 
Bros.— An Amenican Politician, by F. Marion Crawford. Boston: 
ton, Mifflin & Co.— Zoroaster, by F. Marion Crawford. 
n and New York: Macmillan & Co.— Donald and Dorothy, 
by Mary Mapes Boston : Roberts Bros. —Archibald Mal- 
maison, by fii mn Hawthorne. New York: Funk & W — 
Trajan, by Henry F. Keenan. NewYork: Cassell & Co. — - 
tery of the Locks, by E.W. Howe. Boston: James R. Oagood aCe. 
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Isaacs,” pleasing from the unusual scenery, by which 
he made a name. 

Mr. Crawford may be said to have already met the 
request for romance which he has denied to us in “An 
American Politician ” ; for his last book, “‘ Zoroaster,” 
returns to the general vein struck in “ Mr. Isaacs,” only 
that it is completely Oriental, and that it is historical to 
boot. The author moves with much ease in the diffi- 
cult field of the historical novel, difficult not to make 
learned but to make interesting. Here Mr. Crawford 
succeeds admirably, for much of the “ tall talk” he 
indulges in accords well enough with the scenes of 
Persian and Babylonian coart life he depicts, a life that 
recalls the pageants of the opera, as if Mr. Crawford 
had taken the hint from the musical boards, while the 
passages where he goes beyond the mark are con- 
doned by the rapidity and interest of the story. 
“ Zoroaster” is one of Mr. Crawford’s best romances, 
if not the best. 

The romantic element is noticeable also in Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge’s latest story, “ Donald and Doro- 
thy,” which might be called a novelette for young peo- 
ple, as it combines the complications and suspense of a 
definite plot with some charming pictures of home life. 
Though ostensibly for young people, the story, like 
its author’s well-known “ Hans Brinker,” is of a kind 
to interest children of a larger growth. Not that there 
is any great resemblance between the two stories, how- 
ever, as they are really written on widely different lines. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has reprinted several stories 
which are practically new to us. ‘‘ Archibald Mal- 
maison” is perhaps the best thing he has produced, 
having an intricate plot which turns on a peculiarity 
of the brain of the hero. “The Pearl Shell Necklace” 
is a lovely story, with a good deal of plot and strong 
impressions of Nathaniel Hawthorne,— something 
that the son does not often have, notwithstanding all 
that easy-going reviewers may say, while “ Archibald 
Malmaison ”’ is, if anything, more akin to Edgar Allan 
Poe. Mr. Hawthorne writes like a man who has 
never yet found the place, the surroundings, the leisure 
to do his best; he is one of those workmen who im- 
press you as capable of far stronger, deeper, more 
important literary work. 

New as a writer of novels, but a journalist of some 
note, is Mr. Henry F. Keenan, author of “ Trajan,” 
which began to appear in a magazine that afterward 
suspended publication. The romantic element is strong 
in Mr. Keenan, so strong as to cause him sometimes to 
lose the perspective of to-day, but on the other hand 
giving to his work no little color and movement. The 
descriptions of Paris in the beginning of ‘‘ Trajan” 
are picturesque and yet true; the characters are very 
uneven, often approaching silliness, and then startling 
one with an epigram, a thoughtful word, or a truth 
freshly and charmingly expressed. 

Another journalist is Mr. Howe, author of “ The 
Mystery of the Locks,” a romance dripping with 
wet and murder, plunged in darkness and decay, 
redolent of ruined houses and t@ars. Mr. Howe 
manages to be readable, in spite of the lugubrious 
glasses through which he views everything; did he 
but know it, the strain of melancholy is so long drawn 
out that it loses its effect. His ostensible aim is real- 
ism, but were there such a pessimistic situation any- 
where, the river, the halter, and the knife would soon 
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remove the citizens of his dreary town to another 
world, Mr. Howe’s pessimism is too artificial to be 
hurtful. 

A. B. 


A Boy’s Appetite for Fiction. 


SomE time ago the papers reported the suicide 
of a young boy whose mind had become disordered 
through dime-novel reading; while more recently at 
Freehold, New Jersey, an organization of boys, calling 
themselves the “ Jesse James Gang,” were indicted 
for larceny to which they had been prompted by the 
same pernicious stuff. By way of remedy a bill was 
introduced in the New York Legislature prohibiting 
“dime” publications ; but the bill was not passed, and 
it is doubtful at any rate whether the difficulty could 
be solved in this way. 

Even if a boy does not incline to the dime novel 
or the weekly “penny dreadful,” he is hardly less 
in danger from what we call the standard fiction, if 
he uses it—as too many do—without moderation. 
Dickens, Scott, and Charles Reade are not in them. 
selves demoralizing; but to read half a dozen of 
Reade’s largest novels in as many weeks, as I have 
known a boy to do, is a mental dissipation which 
cannot fail to be injurious. The prevalence of this 
form of dissipation is obvious, but hardly any one real- 
izes the extent to which it prevails; and it is for the 
enlightenment of parents and teachers on this point 
that I propose giving the results of some inquiries 
which I have made among thirty or forty boys in a 
private boarding-school in the State of New York. 

Of these, five or six confess at the start that they do 
not read at all. “I have never read a book,”’ one small 
boy of ten writes, “but my mother has read some to 
me.” Half a dozen more merely state their prefer- 
ences in the various departments of literature, while 
eighteen or twenty furnish in addition a very full list 
ofall the books, so far as they can remember, that they 
have ever read in their lives. It is from these that | 
have drawn my conclusions, which I feel justified in 
doing from the fact that the boys are fairly representa- 
tive, in point of age, intelligence, and social position, 
of the school-going class all over the Eastern States. 
Some of them, I am sorry to find, are addicted to the 
pernicious literature of which I have already spoken. 
One has read the life of Jesse James, and prefers it to 
that of Garfield; four have perused one of Zola’s 
vilest novels ; the same number read the “ Police Ga- 
zette,”’ and two the “ Police News”; a number indulge 
in dime novels, of which one bas absorbed as many as 
fifty or sixty. I have no doubt, however, that as these 
boys have their taste educated they will abandon 
Beadle, Tousey, and Fox, for Scott and Dickens, as 
one of their companions has done already. “ From the 
age of thirteen to fifteen,” he says, “I read a great 
many half-dime novels, but now I have found out that 
it spoils my taste for solid reading, besides being 4 
great waste of time, so I shall sever read any more of 
them. I have begun to read Walter Scott, Dickens, 
etc., and shall try to read a good many of them.” 

What this lad proposes to do, however, in his reac- 
tion against sensationalism, may not be an unmixed 
benefit. Walter Scott and Dickens are, of course, 
vastly preferable to “Jack Harkaway,” “ Roaring 
Ralph Rockwood,” and “ Dick Lightheart” ; but the 
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danger is that he will over-indulge himself, as many 
of his companions seem to be doing. Here, for in- 
stance, is a boy of fourteen who names sixty-nine books 
which he has read— all of them fiction —and mentions 
that he could give ninety-seven more. Another fur- 
nishes a list of seventy, also fiction ; another, of forty; 
another, of fifty; another, of one hundred and thirty- 
six; while the most astonishing exhibit is made by a 
lad of seventeen, who enumerates the titles of four 
hundred and seven books which he has read, of which 
three hundred and ninety-five are novels. Assuming 
that he began when he was nine years old, he must 
have read one new book every week of his life since 
that time; and probably more than one, since after 
the four hundred and seven he adds the comprehensive 
words, “and many others.’”” The eighteen boys, it 
appears, have read in the aggregate about thirteen 
hundred books, of which twelve hundred are works 
of fiction; while the histories, biographies, etc., all 
told, number but one hundred, and of these as many 
as forty were read by one boy. 

Now this is a startling disclosure, and yet it only 
presents in the concrete facts of which most people are 
already aware. The circulating libraries report the 
same state of things. Volumes of history, biography, 
travels, and essays lie on the shelves and accumulate 
dust, while Optic, Castlemon, Alger, Jules Verne, 
Dickens, and Scott change hands fifty-two times in a 
year, and are worn out with constant use, It is not 
my purpose to discuss the situation, or its threatening 
aspects. Every one agrees that too much fiction is as 
unwholesome as too much cake; the problem is to 
make the boy eat bread and butter. How are we go- 
ing to solve the problem ? 

No one, of course, can present any solution that 
will cover every case, because the problem varies with 
the individual boy. With some it will be easier than 
with others. One lad naturally drifts toward study 
and investigation, and it will be necessary only to give 
his mind impulse in that direction to divert it from too 
much light literature. Another cares nothing about 
literature of any kind; it will not be difficult to keep 
him away from the danger. There are those, however, 
like the one mentioned, who are ravenous readers of 
anything from Ouida to Gaboriau, and in their case 
the problem becomes difficult and important. With- 
out professing to solve it, I may be able to furnish one 
or two suggestions which lie in the way of its solution. 

It is important, in the first place, to keep the boy 
employed. His lessons occupy him during the five or 
six hours he is at school. What engages his attention 
afterward? How many parents make any provision 
for the unemployed hours? How many know what 
their boys do in the afternoon? How many choose 
their sons’ companions, or make sure at any rate that 
the boys do not fall into bad company? It is simply 
miraculous that so many grow up pure and honest, 
when one considers the temptations to which they 
are exposed, and the little pains taken by the parent 
to shield them from attack. One father whom I know, 
and whose case I take the liberty of citing because 
of the example which he sets to others, provides his 
son with a complete gymnastic apparatus in the 
grounds of his house, private telegraph wires to his 
friends’ houses, and all sorts of mechanical appliances 
and games for indoor use, in the enjoyment of all 


which the boy’s friends and companions are made as 
welcome as himself. The lad himself plays the violin, 
and one or two others of his friends the banjo ; several 
of them are addicted to chess; and for the more sys- 
tematic pursuit of these employments they are en- 
couraged to form clubs, of which I think there are as 
many as four in active operation. With all this occu- 
pation it may be imagined that the boys have little 
opportunity to read forbidden books, or engage in for- 
bidden pleasures, even if they wanted to, which I do 
not believe they do. It may be urged, indeed, that 
they do not have much opportunity to read anything ; 
and this is no doubt true, but for a school-boy occu- 
pied all day with his lessons reading is not an essen- 
tial exercise, and as between sitting in the house over 
a novel or playing tennis out-of-doors, thelatter is de- 
cidedly preferable. 

If, however, the boy must be left to provide his 
own occupations, or if he does not take to out-of- 
door sports at all, and insists on spending his leisure 
over his books, then it becomes necessary to counter- 
act the tendency toward too much fiction by stimulat- 
ing his spirit of inquiry in other directions. There 
are few boys, however dull, indolent, or volatile, who 
cannot be interested in serious subjects if the attempt 
is only made in the right way. To illustrate this, let 
me give a bit of experience. 

Not long ago a literary club was started among a 
small circle of boys in Brooklyn by their Sunday-school 
teacher, with a view to giving him a little closer 
access to his scholars in their secular pursuits. In a 
year and a half it grew from six members to fifteen,— 
at which the membership is limited,— and excited a 
degree of interest among the boys and their friends 
which fills the teacher, who is also the president, 
with constant gratification and surprise. Its meet- 
ings are held fortnightly in the president’s house, 
and the exercises comprise readings, essays, decla- 
mation and debates, and the presentation by some 
previously appointed member of the current events 
of the fortnight gleaned from the newspapers, from 
which the organization takes its title of “ The News- 
paper Club.” In anticipation of the closing meeting 
before the summer vacation, the president distributed 
among the members a series of history questions, 
promising a prize to be awarded at that meeting to 
the one who should answer the greatest number 
within a fortnight. The queries, numbering twenty in 
all, have already been published in one of the news- 
papers, but two or three may be quoted here to show 
their general character: “ What celebrated character 
after spending sixteen years in writing a history burned 
it up, and why?” “Who was the best of the Caesars ; 
when and how did he die?” “Who was called the 
White Rose of Scotland?” “When was a lunar rain- 
bow supposed to foretell the death of a Prince of 
Wales ?” etc., etc. 

Difficult as they were, the boys attacked them with 
undismayed courage, took them to their teachers and 
friends, invoked the assistance of editors and literary 
men, besieged the Brooklyn, the Astor, and the Histor- 
ical Society libraries, made the librarians’ lives a bur- 
den, and in every possible way sought to obtain the 
answers. Itis noexaggeration to say that forafortnight 
the questions were the uppermost thought in their 
minds ; and not so much for the sake of the prize as 
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from an ambitious desire to excel in the competition. 
The president was simply amazed. Boys who were 
not naturally studious spent hours over books which 
they had never opened before in their lives; others 
who were fond of reading left fiction for history and 
biography; a few who did not participate could not 
fail to be interested in the efforts of their companions ; 
while one who had watched the contest carefully did 
not hesitate to assert that the competitors got more 
knowledge of history ont of it than they would get 
out of a year’s study at school. It does not concern 
the discussion particularly, though it may b,: an inter- 
esting fact, that one boy answered correctly fifteen out 
of the twenty questions ; another, fourteen; another, 
thirteen and a half; a fourth, thirteen; a fifth, twelve 
and a half; a sixth, twelve; and the seventh and 
eighth, eleven each. 

Now this, it seems to me, suggests one antidote to 
the novel and the story-paper. It is only a suggestion, 
of course, and might not work with equal success 
under other circumstances. Methods of this sort have 
to be adapted to the exigency, and one who goes into 
the business of an educator — though only in an ama- 
teur way — must be fertile in expedients. But here, 
at least, is a single instance in which historical study 
became, for a time, of greater interest than fiction. 
And I think it may be taken for granted that when- 
ever the boy becomes interested in the identity of the 
White Rose of Scotland, or the fate of the last Czesar, 
or in the historical lunar rainbow, or in like subjects, 
the novel and the “ penny dreadful” will have lost 
something of their charm. 

Eliot McCormick. 


Archzological Study in America. 


IN past ages, despite such phenomena as the arche- 
izing tendencies of late Egyptians and Greeks, and 
of the Romans, who were devoid of artistic originality, 
men did not interest themselves in old-fashioned de- 
tails of custom or art—in antiquities. When the 
Greeks had repairs: to make to an old temple, they did 
not seek, as we do now, to put back careful copies of 
the injured work; they added, as at Selinous, sculp- 
tures and columns in the prevailing style of the day, 
thus, to a modern eye, injuring the unity of the mon- 
ument. So, in medizval Europe, the majestic round- 
arched naves of Vézelay and Le Mans were completed 
a century or more later by the graceful lancets and 
soaring vaults of their magnificent choirs ; and in 1514 
the slender pinnacles and luxurious ornament of the 
lofty north spire of resplendent Chartres arose beside 
the noble simplicity of the companion spire, nearly 
four hundred years older. Archzology, discovered by 
Winckelmann in the last century, has. become a sci- 
ence only within a few years, and is a characteristic 
acquisition of this encyclopedic age of patient research 
and reasoning endeavor — logical, if not always, un- 
happily, possessing the inspitation attending sincere 
conviction within narrower bounds. 

Archeology is a purely intellectual science, without 
direct influence upon increase of material prosperity, 
and devoid of political affiliations. Hence, its pursuit 
is slow to gain foothold in a new civilization such as 
ours. Recently, however, American interest in arche- 
ology has been increasing very rapidly. This inter- 


est is fostered particularly at Harvard— where for 
years the artistic and zsthetic side of the subject has 
been admirably expounded — and at Johns Hopkins, 
It is manifested by the growing popular concern in the 
aboriginal antiquities of our own land, now carefully 
preserved and intelligently studied, not without im- 
portant aid from the Government. It is promoted by 
a number of local societies, such as those of Baltimore 
and New York, recently organized as component parts 
of the Archeological Institute of America, which has 
become, under amended regulations, a federation des 
tined to unite the interests and energies of smaller 
bodies scattered throughout the country. The Insti- 
tute, though young in years, has by the thorough 
work of its expedition to Assos rendered a service to 
classical study of which the acknowledged value will 
not be appreciated according to its full merit until the 
publication of the final report. It has brought to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts the first Hellenic sculp- 
tures of capital importance which have crossed the 
Atlantic ; and these have now taken their place beside 
the admirably selected collection of casts which ren- 
ders that museum, as Mr. Stillman has pointed out, 
one of the best schools in the world to-day for the 
study of classic sculpture. The Institute has rendered 
a still greater service to American learning in becom- 
ing the parent of the school at Athens, supported by a 
league of colleges formed in the common interest of 
knowledge. The school, though only three years old, 
has begun already with fruitful results its work of 
training a band of practical young archzologists to 
emulate their fellows who have done honor to France 
and Germany, and to follow in the footsteps of our 
own Stillman, Clarke, Bacon, and Waldstein. Our 
growing appreciation of antiquities is illustrated by 
the popular favor with which were received last spring 
the archeological lectures given in Baltimore and in 
New York, by the general prosperity of our museums, 
and by the foundation at Baltimore, with much enthu- 
siasm and a bright prospect for success and useful- 
ness, of the new “ American Journal of Archzology,” 
which aims to cover all departments of the science— 
prehistoric, Oriental, Egyptian, classical, medizval, 
and American — more completely than they have been 
covered heretofore in any one periodical. 

To turn to more active American work: As is well 
known, the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia is now in 
the field; the school at Athens has just published its 
first volume of Papers and a preliminary report of a 
journey through unexplored regions of Asia Minor by 
one of its students —a journey rich in geographic and 
epigraphic gain ; and the Institute has issued a most 
valuable volume giving the results of the labors in Mex- 
ico of its representative, Mr. Bandelier, who in consid- 
ering American aboriginal problems brings to bear 
common sense and scientific method, and sweeps aside 
with little ceremony the fanciful glamour in which such 
problems have been enveloped by untrained explorers. 
It is hoped, too, that means may soon be found by the 
immediate initiative of the New York Society of Arche- 
ology to continue the honorable record of Assos by 
sending out a thoroughly equipped expedition to some 
such site as Cyrene, rich in history and in ruins, 
whence may be brought not only credit, but nota- 
ble increase to the scanty national store of original 
antiquities. 
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With the despicable cry of the vandal Congress- 
man, “ What have we to do with abroad? ” still ring- 
ing in our ears, it is a peculiar satisfaction to know 
that the best text-book upon the history of ancient 
sculpture which has appeared in any language is the 
work of an American lady.* Mrs. Mitchell has passed 
years studying her subject in European museums ; 
she manifests great familiarity with its mass of liter- 
ature, and she has had the masterly guidance of per- 
haps the greatest living archzologist, Dr. Heinrich 
Brunn. Thechief concern of us moderns is, of course, 
with Greek art, which must retain jor all time the of- 
fice which it assumed immediately upon its develop- 
ment after the Persian Wars — that of a prime factor 
in human civilization. But it is not now disputed that 
to understand adequately Hellenic art, it is necessary 
to become familiar with the antecedent civilizations 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and with the history of 
Pheenician traders ; to learn what we may of mysteri- 
ous Hittites, and to follow the mournful decadence, 
under Roman sway, of Greek ideals. Mrs. Mitchell 
covers the whole ground ; and we surely have no right 
to complain that she fails to disguise the preém- 
inence of her sympathy with the noblest part of her 
subject — that which treats of Greece. The book is 
abundantly illustrated; indeed, in this and kindred 
subjects the illustrations are almost as important to 
the student as the text. The cuts, unhappily, cannot 
be praised without reserve. The beautiful American 
engravings have suffered in the reprinting; the new 
German engravings are inferior; and the numerous 
“trade” cuts, German and English, used to Mrs. 
Mitchell’s own regret, are painful relics of an un- 
scholarly past. The phototypes, however,— both those 
in the book and those in the carefully selected port- 
folio,— are beyond praise in their delicate and artistic 
execution. In a work of such wide scope it would 
indeed be strange if the critic were unable to find 
some inaccuracies, and some opinions which he could 
not indorse. The inaccuracies in Mrs. Mitchell's 
book are very few. As instances may be mentioned 
her repetition of an exploded interpretation of the 
famous Palestrina vase, and the publication in Fig. 133, 
as an example of archaic work, of the beautiful archa- 
istic bronze statuette from Verona in the British 
Museum. She errs, perhaps, in not laying sufficient 
stress upon the familiar and popular side of Greek art 
as manifested in the terra cottas, lovely and quaint by 
turns, which do not represent divinities only, but illus- 
trate all phases of daily life, grave and gay, of old and 
young. But Plate XI. of the portfolio gives three 
beautiful examples of these figures, chosen from among 
the best. 

Mrs. Mitchell merits public gratitude for bringing 
together in one volume, and that not too bulky, the 
results of modern scholarship and discovery, which 
will appear in M. Perrot’s admirable work only by 
slow installments and in perhaps eight volumes, each 
as large as her one. In her History are now accessi- 
ble scientific achievements of which the record was 
before disseminated in a mass of periodicals and 
pamphlets in various tongues — the work of Mariette 


*A History of Ancient Sculpture, Lucy M. Mitchell. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.» sf 


and Maspero in Egyptian necropoleis ; that of de Sar 
zec at Chaldzan Tello, and of Ramsay among Phrygian 
monuments perhaps antecedent to Mycenzan lions ; 
the discoveries by Greeks at prehistoric Spata, those of 
primitive Hellenic sculptures by the French at Delos, 
of priceless wealth of antiquity by the Germans at 
Olympia and Pergamon and by the Austrians at 
Lycian Gjolbaschi. 
Thomas W. Ludlow. 


Letter from a Southerr Woman. 


A movement has been set on foot among us to 
establish Sunday-schools for colored children to be 
taught by white people, and a church where serv- 
ices will be conducted by one of our own ministers. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction, and 
if it does no more it may at least tend to weaken 
the deep distrust with which negroes regard all 
movements of the whites in relation to themselves. 
It is evident that now their need is of moral training 
rather than religious instruction. The tendency of 
their religious training has been to divorce religion 
and morality—to make of religion an offering, an 
atonement for sins, a convenient substitute for the 
painful denial of a life of rectitude. 

Now, what seems desirable is a system of day schools, 
taught by a Southern man or woman, where a com- 
mon-school education shall be supplemented by plain 
lessons in cleanliness, truth, honesty, chastity, thrift; 
a system of visiting each pupil at home, a kindly in- 
terest in their daily lives, words of cheer to parents. 

This course could and would elevate the colored 
race and strengthen the bands of friendship and mu- 
tual trust between the two classes. Hundreds of 
Southern women of fair education are so reduced as 
to accept gladly a position in the homes of friends or 
relatives equivalent to that of upper servant, without 
wages, yet not one can be found to fill the useful and 
honorable position of teaching a colored school because 
of the social ostracism which would follow. Let some 
more fortunate sister who has a living income set the 
example and teach for love; the path will be opened 
and will speedily be filled by hundreds who are now 
too timid to take such a step for themselves. 

Let me do all honor to the noble women of the 
North, who, actuated by the purest missionary spirit, 
braved ostracism and malaria to do this work. In 
numbers they were too few to make much impression 
on the morals of the race, and in religion they were 
usually enthusiasts who looked to religion alone to 
save and elevate this people. I see no hope for the 
South in any sense save through the elevation of this 
people, and it must be done by our own hands. We 
must work together for our own good; to do this we 
must feel and think alike, and cordial relations must 
be established, freely, fully, universally, not in isolated 
instances as now. How can this be better begun than 
by our becoming their teachers and visitors? Believe 
me, I speak as one who knows and loves this people, 
who is bound by many ties to individuals among them 
and who appreciates their good qualities as a whole. 


A. Z. 
Vicxssurc, Miss. 
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A Lesson in Tennis. 


THEY played at tennis that summer day— 
Where was it? Oh, call it Mount Desert — 

The place matters not; I will simply say, 

They were playing tennis that summer day, 
And she wore a short and striped skirt. 


He played but iil — ’twas his first essay— 

And she his partner and coach was both: 
Though perhaps not “up” in the points of play, 
Yet she knew the game in a general way 

And to give him points seemed nothing loath. 


He did his best, but his best was poor ; 
The balls served to him on his side staid ; 
And thus it went on for a round or more, 
Till, anxious, he ventured to ask the score. 
“The score? Why, it’s Thirty— Love,” she said. 


“And Love? What is love?” he fain would know, 
Yet blushed to ask it, for he could see 

What pardonless ignorance he must show; 

But she calmly answered him, speaking slow, 
“ Why, Love is nothing, you know,” said she. 


. . . 


The sun of that summer day is set; 

That season is gone, as seasons go; 
But his heart was caught in that tennis net, 
And they might have been playing 


_ yet 
Had she not given her answer, “ No.” 


He plays no tennis at all, this year, 

But he mopes, and moans, and sighs — heigho !— 
That fate is so hard, and life is so drear; 
And, worse than all else, he remembers clear 

That “ Love is nothing ”—she told him so. 


C. F. Coburn. 
A Maiden Lady. 


OF a summer afternoon, 
In her parlor window there, 
She would sit, her meek face showing 
Delicately long and fair, 
Sewing on some dainty garment, no one ever saw 
her wear. 


She’d be dressed in cool old muslin 
With a lilac pattern dim ; 
Full soft skirt, and pointed body 
Cut severely straight and prim — 
Maiden-dress and maiden lady, sober, delicate and 
prim. 


She seemed not with love acquainted ; 
Half too fine to hold him dear. 
Folk spoke shyly of love-matters, 
With this Aa od lady near, 
With a feeling it were converse hardly suited to her 
ear. 


When she cried, poor, shy old maiden, 
Her artless secret saw the sun :— 
She had been with love acquainted, 
Always, just like any one :— 
But had kept him in a closet hidden, as a skeleton. 


Mary E. Wilkins. 


A Skit — Writ for “Miss Kit." 
(WHO IS A VERY LITTLE LADY.) 


IF you had a little lover, 
Little Kitten — 

A very little lover, 

But dreadfully smitten — 
What would you say, 
And what would you do, 
If this little lover 

Were littler than you ? 


To love one below you 
Never is right — 

You could not look up to 

A man of less height. 

And then I remember 

The refrain of a song— 

If you loved him “little,” 
Could you love him “long”? 


A lover should reach — 

The reason, you see— 

Just up to your heart 

When he’s on his knee. 

If he stood but that high, 

I wonder, Miss Kitten, 
Would you give sigh for sigh, 
Or give him the mitten! 


Charles Henry Webb. 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 

Wnuat is simply curious will live just about as long 
as what is sim 4 false. 

WHEN an old fellow marries a young wife, the love, 
if there is any, is all on one side; ae the folly is 
about equally divided. 

GRAB re | Grip, when they hunt separately, are 
weak ; but when they hunt in couple, are two very 
successful dogs. 

ALL lies have some truth in them. If they have 
not they’re not lies. 

HONESTY without capacity is like a dove with a 
broken wing. 

ALL the moral truths in existence could be put into 
a pamphlet of five pages, and leave the first page 
for a learned introduction and the last two for adver- 
tisements. 

ABUSE is what has made the heels of the mule 
respectable. 

HERE probably never have lived a dozen men yet 
whom the world could, with safety, call back to live 
their lives over again. 

REVENGE is the coward’s victory. 

NEXT to the Bible, the looking-glass has done the 
most to civilize the world. 

IF a man really deserves a pedigree he doesn’t want 
one ; and if he really wants one he doesn’t deserve it. 


Uncle Esek. 
Luck and Work. 


WHILE one will search the season over 
To find a magic four-leaved clover, 
Another, with not half the trouble, 
Will plant a crop to bear him double. 


R. U. J. 
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Lass Lurline. 


THE cock crew midnight three hours gone, 
I’m well-nigh weary waiting ; 

The honest clock ticks bravely on 

With pluck exasperating. 

Pussy and I, left to ourselves, 

Have plied the cushions and book-shelves 
With profit: now, ere sleeping, 

I’ll spend a moment peeping 

At daintiest maid by mortal seen — 

The little sylph called Lass Lurline. 


She turns the key, just from the ball; 
Wide open, eyes, make ready! 

Seize on her airy graces all 

As boy would, but be steady. 

The time is fitting—hark! She comes: 
And what a dreamy strain she hums — 

A love-song’s tender measure 

Running ’twixt pain and pleasure! 

Her young heart has been grazed, I ween, 
Long shot at Enters Lass Lurline. 


Come in, my dear. Who bent his knee, 
To-night, the lowest; bowed him 

To earth and sued most artfully ; 

Spent all his wits allowed him, 

And then stood breathless? Girl, you smile 
As if I’d lived on all this while 

For nothing. Pray remember 

’Tis clear air in December, 

Good for far seeing — cold and keen: 
These locks are frosted, Lass Lauline. 


What youngster took most pains, I ask, 
Posing, then bending double, 

Putting his tailored back to task ? 

Who took most tortuous trouble, 

And what his winnings? Did you give 
Him look that bade him try and live 
A few brief waltzes longer ; 

Or was it somewhat stronger 

You answered? Picture me the scene 
In faithful colors, Lass Lurline. 


“A theme worn threadbare.’ —Girl, that heart 


Of yours, where is it? Mainly 

It plays another organ’s part: 

Placed howsoever, plainly 

’Tis tough as gizzard, ’twill so tease 

Daft beardlings dropped upon their knees. 
Have care, the years are going; 

Chance by and by (no knowing) 

You’ll rue some prank of gay eighteen: 
Such things do happen, Lass Lurline. 


“No time for preaching.”— So? Let’s see; 
I've sermon worth the hearing: 

An inventory it shall be 

From slipper-tip to ear-ring. 

Can’t be the inside, hence the out, 

Our goslings all go mad about. 

What is your beauty made of? 

What features, form? What shade of 

Dry goods may deck the village queen ? 
Face toward the pulpit, Lass Lurline. 


Eyes well apart and so-so bright ; 

Small nose, needing small notice ; 

A flexile mouth, teeth rowed there white; 
Skin fair—snow where the throat is; 
Dress delicate—a sea-shell pink 

With gauze thrown on, worked in, I think, 
With wedded flower and feather ; 

Shoes, satin—never leather ; 

Stockings flesh-like, as if between 

The air and ankle naught, Lurline. 


Your hair! bless me, what is that like? 
Toy chapel with prim steeple 

Rodded for lightning-bolts to strike — 
How name it your mode people? 

Soft pearls at ear-lobes and round neck, 
Gold rings that twinkling somethings speck, 
Cheeks tinted by deft brushes, 

Belt-clasp of young boar’s tushes : 

All over fine, not one thing mean — 

Voila / the list complete, Lurline. 


Thus they make beauties in these days; 
It is a cunning process: 

High art, but, as the proverb says, 

No gains without some losses. 

Your mother, girl, with aching head 
From wash-tub toil, took to her bed 
Some hours since. Is she sleeping, 
My sweet one? No, still weeping. 

I wonder what her great tears mean — 
Dream on my sermon, Lass Lurline. 


John Vance Cheney. 


Uncle Gabe on Church Matters. 


OLD Satan lubs to come out to de meetin’s now adays, 

An’ keeps his bizniss runnin’ in de slickes’ kind o 
ways. 

He structifies a feller how to sling a fancy cane 

When he’s breshin’ roun’ de yaller gals wid all his 
might an’ main; 

He puts de fines’ teches on a nigger’s red cravat, 

Or shoves a pewter quarter in de cir@ilatin’ hat. 

He hangs aroun’ de sisters too, an’ greets ’em wid 
a smile, 

An’ shows ’em how de white folks put on lots o’ 
Sunday style; 

He tells de congregation, in a whisper sweet as 
honey, 

To hab de benches painted wid de missionary money, 

Or to send de gospel ’way out whar de neckid In- 
juns stay, 

An’ meet de bill by cuttin’ down de parson’s ’eerly 
pay. 

His voice is loud an’ strong enough to make de 
bushes ring, 

An’ he sets up in de choir jes’ to show ’em how to 
sing. 

Den he drops de chune ’way down so low an’ totes it 
up so high, 

Dat ’twould pester all de angels what’s a-listenin’ 
in de sky; 

An’ he makes de old-time music sound so frolicsome 
an’ ga 

Dat ’twill ff hardly git beyon’ de roof— much less de 
Milky Way; 

For dar’s heap o’ dese new-fashion’ songs — jes’ sing 
*em how lease — 

Dat ’ill fly ot a vid de harrykin, or lodge ermongst 
de trees, 

Or es drownded in de thunder-cloud, or tangled in de 


For y way lack de steady wild-goose flop dat lif’s de 
good old hymns. 

De wakenin’ old camp-meetin’ chunes is jes’ ce 
things for me, 

Dat start up fum a nigger’s soul like blackbirds fum 
a tree, 

Wid a flutter ’mongst his feellin’s an’ a wetness 
’round de eyes, 

Tell he almost see de chimleys to de mansions in de 
skies. 


J. A. Macon. 
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